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The Identification of Firüzkuh: a Conclusive Proof 


by Стовсто VERCELLIN 


== 


А When in 1956 André Marica officially discovered the Мепаге Jam (') he was faced 
with the anything but secondary problem of explaining. the exact -situation of this gran- - 
diose monument. As he was more interested in archaeological that historical questions, 
but was well aware that this area had been ruled by Ghurid sovereigns, all traces of whose 
second and more important capital had: been lost, it was natural for him to conjecture 
that the vanished city of Firuzkuh must have encompassed the Мепаг-е Jim. And, in sup- 
port of this idea, he fell back on numerous passages — in truth very neutral ones — 
from what is the main text for the study of the Ghurids: the Tabagat-e Naseri (°). 

However, the problem, apparently settled with the sensational discovery, remained 
open for many specialists — above all for Leshnik, the foremost critic of "Maricq's 
hypothesis” (°). Subsequently others, including Janata (*), and recently the present writer (*), 
have brought fresh arguments both for and against the hypothesis, but without providing 
the final proof. Our reason for a rapid résumé of well-known premises is that some new 
details have come to our knowledge enabling us to bring forward, in the direction estab- 
lished by Maricg-Janata, the conclusive proof for the identification of Firazkuh-Jam that 
has hitherto been lacking. “This, moreover, in no way belittles the importance of the 
scrupulous and attentive investigation of ancient and modern texts that alone, once studied 
and subjected to on-the-spot verification, will permit us to clarify the historical geography 
of Ghur, a problem which the Seminario di Iranistica of the University = Venice has, 
already, on several occasions, made the object of its research (° d 


(!) See А. Marico, С. Wigr, Le minaret de Vélkerkunde, 25, 1971, pp. 57-65. . ` 
Djam. La découverte de la capitale des sultans (8) С. VmxcELLIN, < Áppunti su Firuzkuh e 
Ghorides (XII*-XIII* siècles), (MDAFA, XVI), Sahre Davar», Annali di Ca’ Foscari, XIV: 3 
Paris, 1959, and in particular the chapter by (Serie Orientale, 6), 1975, pp. 575-84. 
Maricq himself, « La découverte >, pp. 15-20. - (6) In addition to the article ded in note 5, 
(2): See Maricq’s chapter « L'identification du see: С. SCARCIA, M. Tapper, «The Masfidi 
site », on pp. 55-64 of tbe volume cited in note 1, Sangi of Larvand», EW, XXIII, 1973, pp. 89- 
and mote particularly point 2: «Les données +108; С. Donna, «L'orografia del Gür secondo 
topographiques des Tabagát-i Nûsirî », pp. 58-60. Сохан (sec. ХШ)», Anna. di Ce Foscari, 
(5) 1.5. LzsHwm, «Ghor, Firuzkuh arid the XI 3 (Serie. Orientale, 3), 1972, pp. 191-95; and 
Minar4-Jam >, СА], ХП, 1968-69, pp. 36-49. the résumé of tht expedition in Ghur in Anneli, 
(S A. ЈАМАТА, «On the Origin of the Fi- di Ca’ Foscari, X 3 (Serie Orientale, 2), 1971, 
ruzkuhis in Western Afghanistan», Archiv fer p. 156. f 
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In the pages of his book devoted to the « identification du site » ("), Maricq outlines the 
problem and, relying on the data collected, states that the Ghurid capital was built on 
the fairly restricted site where the Minaret is situated at the confluence of the Jam-rud 
and the Hari-rud. Subsequently, all those who have come to be concerned with the 
identification of Firuzkuh have followed in the footsteps of the French archaeologist, be 
they in agreement with him or opposed to his views. ` | 

It has been debated whether Firuzkuh was or was not where the Minaret is, 
almost as though the whole Ghurid capital with its supposed castles, mosques, bazaars 
and dwellings, was to be found on the area where the monument now rises. A study 
of oriental and more particularly “Afghan” urbanistics over the centuries is still, to be sure, 
unrealized; yet we believe that it can confidently be argued that the siting of the present- 
day inhabited centres of Ghur and those of the age of Ghurid sovereigns can differ but 
slightly. If this is so, we should not be surprised by the fact that traces of notable settle- 

ments are not to be found immediately around the Minaret (*): there are a few, while 
others are spread out along the Harirud and Jam-rud and on the summits of the moun- 
tains that encircle the site. The city could even have stretched for some kilometers in 
length, groups of dwellings emerging every so often, all of them being known by the 
name of the main centre, even if, perhaps, they were also designated by particular place- 
names. This is a feature familiar to anyone who has travelled in central Afghanistan and 
has been assured that he was in a sought-for locality even though the political, economic 
and commercial centre (the bazar) was situated in a well-defined and still very distant 
spot. It may be remarked em passant that on the peak of the mountain opposite the 
Menàr-e Jam there rise the ruins of a castle, and accordingly the people of the spot call 
‘the slope “Bazarha”. | i 
‚ This simple observation of an evident fact can also enable us to clarify the statement 
` of the Tabagat-e Náseri whereby the “palace” (kušk) was situated dar miyan-e Firuzkuh (°): 
maybe in the middle of the extensive area called by this name’ which, if the identifi- 
. x cation we have proposed between the kulk and the present-day area called Kuškak is 
"exact (7), would stretch for at least four kilometers along the Jam-rud (for between Kuskak | 
on the Jam-rud, considered as the centre of an imaginary circumference, and the Minaret-Ba- 
zarha there is a distance of about 1800 m., and by allowing for a further two kilometers on the 
other side we take in the present-day village of Jam). Indeed, it cannot be ruled out that 
` Firuzkuh (velayat, bairat, abt) extended as far as a locality as suitable for a settlement 
as Jam is. There are Afghan villages that stretch for even further. 

Though this oversight by scolars who, in other respects, have such a deep knowledge 
of Afghanistan and of Ghur in particular, appears most odd, still more strange is the 
ignorance of another element enabling us to identify conclusively Firuzkuh (or rather its 


(1) See note 2. ` oL-Hayy Hasmı, jelde avval, Kābol 1342/1963, 


(*) C£. LESENI, op. cit. ^ p. 372. 


е ( Mai orDm - - MENHAJE  SERAJ-E ` (7) VERCELLIN, ор. cit, p. 378. 
ЈоғуАмі, Tabaqat-e Naseri, Ç .. be tasbib-e... “ABD i 
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politico-economic centre) with the (this time restricted) area of the Menàár-e Jam. This - 
is because. the detail we are referring to occurs in the Tabaqat-e Ndseri in one of those . 
` points most central to the Maricq-Leshnik debate, and for this reason alone it should have - 

attracted the attention of researchers. We are thinking of the famous passage which 
states that < jam‘i az ian [the slayers of Giyàs ol-Din. Mahmud] Sabha bar: kuhe: Azad 
ke barübar-e qasr-e xwabgah-e soltàn bud bar &madà budand o moxaffà nešastë o qasre `. 
xwübgüh-rá о rüh-e an mouze° tamüm dar nazar üvardà, tà šabe se Éanb? haftom-e maha 
safar az ‘in jama‘at cahür tan bar bam-e qasr-e solgin bar amadand o soltën Sahid-kardand’ 
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^ 


о az rahi ke bar àmadé budand baz raftand о az abe Firuzkuh ke pide qasr mi-ravad 
`  'foboré kardand o ham bar an bolandi bar amadand...» ("). Everyone has dwelt on the 

- second part of this passage, discussing, ины О *oboré, the dimensions the 
river must have had, whereas no one has spotted the existence of a specific topographical, 
or to be precise orographical, clue. 2:5 


Now the 1975 expedition. (July-August-September) of our Sendo di Iranistica to ` 

. central Afghanistan has collected a series of topographical notes to be used in preparing 
tbe thorough investigation of Ghur that more than ever. appears to be indispensable, the aim 
being to clarify once and for all the various-problems of Ghurid history that have re- 
mmined in suspense. To the west; then, of the Jam-rud and to the south of the Hari-rud, 
opposite the Minaret and opposite the ruins the inhabitants of the spot call “Bazarha” and , 
“Arg”, there rises a mountain whose name is Kuhe Azad, no more no less! ` From the 
vantage-point of this mountain there is a clear view of-what is going on in a building on ` 
the face of the mountain opposite, to the north of the Hari-tud, and to reach it one Баз 
to cross (‘oboré kardan) a watercourse. That is to say, we are face to face with exactly 
` what has been described in the Tabagate Макет}. The name of the mountain — Sange 
Menür — that to the east of the Jam-rud rises behind the Minaret and therefore op- 
posite the Kuhe Azad, is too evidently linked to the.Minaret itself to allow us to make any - 
deduction about it. Nevertheless it cannot be ruled out (and once again the importance 
of investigation in loco is confirmed) that some particular area of it may yield up new 
clues (but are they still required?) about Firuzkuh. | 
In the present state of things we believe that it can finally be asserted that Maricq’s 
hypothesis must be deemed proved, albeit not exactly in the form he proposed end while 
admitting that -he neither argued nor documented it adequately in a work full of over- - 
sights and shortcomings. -The Ghurid capital, Firuzkuh, was situated in the area of the 
` Menãre Jam and the city bazaar, its-economic, commercial and political centre, wes in 
` the area where the Minaret now stands. This does not imply that other places, even ones 
relatively distant from the confluence of the Jaém-rud and the Hari-rud, probably in the 
direction of Kamenj and its underground streams ("), may not have had their importance 
inside this settlement of the Ghurid sovereigns that they chose as their capital and called 

the “Turquoise Mountain”, or the “Victorious Mountain”. 


`+ Venice, January 1976 


. (1) MENHAJ OL-DIN...JOZJANI, op. cit, p. 377. 
` (4) VERCELLIN, op. cit, p. 375, n. 20. 
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A Newly Discovered Sherd from Sonkh and 
the Kinnari Pot from. Begram 


3 


by К.С. AGRAWALA 


The Kabul Museum preserves a very chatming pottery vessel presenting a kinnari ie. 
with the front portion in the form of an Indian lady in añjali-pose, the hind one being 
that of a bird. Her open mouth serves as a spout while the braid of hair (vem?) is in the 
form of the handle of a surahî (^). 

This interesting pot, largely inspired by Indian art devices, кш йа is wass 
detail in my monograph on pottery handles with human figurines (°), wherein I suggested 
that some siren pots of Greek workmanship probably inspired such vessels, which were of 
course not meant for daily use; they were probably used during some ritualistic ceremonies. 

The armlets of the female figure on the Begrüm pot depict а sapatra (trefoil) motif 
- consisting of a single row of swastika marks. In fact the trefoil motif on the armlet was 
highly characteristic of the pre-Kusüna art of India, both in sculptures and terracottas, as 
has also been pointed out by Dr J.L. Davidson (°). ` There is therefore sufficient justifica- 
tion for an early dating of the Begram pot. . We should not hesitate in assigning a date ` 
towards the latter half of the “1st century B.C. or the beginning of the 1st century . 
° AD. for this vessel. The sapatra-key&ra motif is hardly to be seen in the Kusana art of 
India and that all the more prompts us to think of a pre-Kusána date for the interesting 
.Begrãm pot and also for some of the famous Begrüm ivories depicting Mathuran influence. 

The kinnari pot from Begrüm does not appear to have been a product of Alexandrian 
workmanship, though my previous opinion (*) that it was possibly a « local product of Ka- 
pif region > now needs slight revision in the light of a red-ware potsherd recently exca- 
vated by Dr Н. Hartel, Director of the Indian Art Museum, West Berlin, and leader of 


(*) І am thankful to Dr Hirtel and the Cu- рр. 298-99; Ancient Art of Afghanistan, Tokyo, 
rator, Government Museum, Mathura for the line 1964, pl. 4 (colour), fig. 90; L. Courrors, < Note 
drawing. The Government of Uttar Pradesh kind- sur le cruchon no. 72 de Begram-Kapici >, AA, 
ly permitted me to look at the selected an - VI 2,.1959, pp. 135-40, and figs. 
tiquities from this site when they deputed me (2) R.C. AcRAWALA, Human Figurines on Pot- 
as one of the experts for the division between tery Handles from India and Allied Problems, 
the Museums at Mathura and West Berlin. This Baroda, 1970, pp. 47, pl VI, figs. 19, 20. 


note is published with the kind permission of (*) J.L. Davinson, < Begram Ivories and Early 

the Curator, Mathura Museum. Indian Sculpture », in P. x ru EA 
C) J. HACEIN, Nouvelles recherches ercbéolo- . Indian Art, Leiden, 1972, pp. zu fig. 1 

giques à Begrem, (MDAFA, XI) Paris, 1954, _ .(*) AGRAWALA, ор. cit, р. 
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the German Excavation Expedition at Sonkh, in the Mathura district of Uttar Pradesh. It 
is registered as Serial No. S.O. III A - 3158. Dug out from the 1st century B.C. levels, 
` it depicts the hind portion of bird feathers with a sapatra armlet having a single row of 

swastikas (fig. 1), as is also presented by the Begram kinnari pot. It measures 8.5 cm. in 
| height; its fabric is completely Indian. ` 


AL 





Fig. 1 - Fragmentary kimnari pot from Sonkh (Mathura). Government 
Museum, Mathura. 


It is very likely that some Mathuran pot of Sonkh type was copied either in Begrarh - 
or in the Mathura region itself. Indian ivories were also either prepared at Kapisa (Be- 
grüm) or were exported from Mathura. It was during these commercial operations that such 
‚ап Indian vessel might have reached Begrüm where it was copied, and executed in green 
glazed ware; the kinnart potsherd from Sonkh is of course completely Indian in style. The ` 
kinnari motif was equally popular in early Indian art and it is not very surprising that the 
same was also depicted in the form of ki#nari vessels during the 1st century B.C., which 
subsequently inspired those from Begram and Ujjain (^). One of course should not attribute 
any foreign influence to the Ujjain kinnari pot recently excavated at Ujjain by my friend 
Dr N.R. Banerjee and datable between thé 2nd-4th century A.D. The kinnari sherd from 
Sonkh thus occupies an important place in the realm of early Indian art and further sub- 
stantiates the theory of a Mathuran impact on Indian art fragments unearthed at Верта. 
An Indian inspiration for the Begrüm kinarî pot is anyhow quite evident at a mere glance. 


(5) AGRAWALA, op. cit, pp. 7-8, figs. 27, 28. 
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Ajanta Iconography and Chronology 


by SHEILA L. WENER 


This article is part of a larger study of the origins and development of the art of 

о Ajanta that examines three interrelated aspects of that art: its historic context, its icon- 

*, ography in relation to doctrinal changes, and its stylistic development (^). The basic argument 
of the overall study is that while no one of these aspects can conclusively provide us with 
the key towatd understanding the internal chronology of the caves or the relationship of 
the caves to sites elsewhere, these three aspects together provide us with compatible and 
consistent patterns. In this article, I attempt to show how the iconographic elements of 
the art of Ajanta relate to the doctrinal dimensions of Buddhism. 


. Viewed in relation to the development of Buddhist concepts, confusing stylistic ele- 
ments and inscriptional evidence fall into place. Our intent here, however, is to deal 
only with the iconography and ground plans of Ajanta in juxtaposition to the development 
of Mahayana Buddhology. The purpose of this article then is to suggest that the ordering 
of the Маһауӣпа caves at Ajanta can to some extent be determined by iconographic changes 
which in turn effected the development ‘of the vibara ground plan. Or to put it another + 
way, that the evolution of the ground plan of the vibara is a reflection of changes in the 
iconographic program or religious practices of the Buddhist samgbe. The two are inter- 
related. With the development of the vibara shrine image, the primary importance of the 
caitya per se seems to have been relegated either to a lesser position, or to a position 
equal, but no longer superior, to the image. 

To art historians, Ajanta is a key to understanding the development of Indian art: 
its forms, its line, its architectural scheme and evolution. To those concerned less with 
aesthetics and more with the evolution of Buddhism in India, the significance of Ajanta 
is overwhelming. Old, transitional and new iconographic forms appear side by side. But 
its place in time, the influences upon it, and its influence in turn are most uncertain to 
att. historians and Buddhologists alike. 

Students of Ajanta have long struggled with not just the absolute but even the relative 
chronology of the site. Although there are two inscriptions adjacent to the facades of 
caves XVI and XVII, respectively, which can by deduction be dated with reasonable cer- 
tainty to the last quarter of the 5th century A.D., they cannot by themselves be used to 


C) S. L. WEINER, Ajanta: Its Place im Bud- coming). 
dbist Art, Berkeley-Los . Angeles, 1977 (forth 
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date the entire excavation, or even the whole of the caves to which they most closely relate 
(fig. 1). The varied iconographic programs and the unfinished or partly finished state of 
many if not most of the excavations, suggest that the Mahayana caves at Ajanta, Kanheri, 
and other sites as well were excavated in bits and pieces, irregularly, and at different times. 


Most revealing is an inscription which we find at Nasik on the façade of cave XII, ` 


an unfinished vibzrz. The inscription which records the donations of Indrügnidatta refers 
to the inclusion of a caitya shrine inside the cave. The shrine, however, was just barely 
begun. Obviously, the inscription predated the excavation, — an occurrence which one 
must keep in mind when attempting to establish any sort of absolute date for excavations 
on the basis of inscriptions, or а to date a series of excavations оп the basis of 
specific inscriptions. 

In the case of the inscriptions adjacent to cavés XVI and XVII at Ajanta, moreover, 
we are dealing with a so closely prescribed period of time in relation to such a distinct 


regional style that one can argue for a stylistic evolution either forward or back in time’ 


in relation to the few dated works of the 5th and 6th centuries known to us from related 
regions. Nothing in the area is specifically dated. In other words, we have no dated 
stylistic entry and exit point in the Western Ghats. Even if we disgregard regional differ- 

. ences and look back to Udayagiri and a 401-415 date, then ahead to the dated images of 
473-6 from Sarnath, to caves XVI and XVII at Ajanta, and further to the 578 date of 
Bādāmī III, we are confronted with a stylistic pendulum. 

What we can glean then from archaeological, epigraphic and stylistic evidences is ob- 
viously limited. In and of themselves and in relation to one another, they fail to bring 
order to the myriad elements of style, date and meaning of the Ajanta caves. By ezam- 
ining the variety of forms and plans that we find at Ajanta in relation to what we know 
about the progression of Buddhist doctrine, however, apparent archaeological, stylistic and 
epigraphical inconsistencies seem to fall systematically into place — cumulatively at least, 
if not definitively.. 

Ajanta is after all a Buddhist sitel The changes in iconography and ground plan with 
which we shall deal were neither limited to nor necessarily initiated at Ajanta. They are 
to be observed at other Buddhist sites and monuments as well. Their origins may be 
traced on the one hand, to Nagarjunakonda, Nasik, Hadda and Bagh, and are related on 
the other, at Nasik, Kanher?, Aurangabad and Ellora. 

Compared to other sites which are iconographically more advanced, Ajanta appears 
to be on the very threshold of Mahayana expression and may be the first major site in India 
proper where that threshold is visually crossed. The evolution of the caitya hall, the gradual 
trend toward the pre-eminence of the Buddha image and the concomitant evolving ground 
plan of the vikāra shrine appear at Ajanta in intermediary stages apparently bypassed at 
other sites. Two are of particular note: 1) the caitya hall with a standing Buddha inscribed 
on the front of the s#épa (fig. 4), and the combination of a vibara shrine with the image of 


the Buddha in dharmacakrg mudra and vajraparyanka asana (as opposed to pralambapa- 


“da dsana) preceded by an antechamber (fig. 5). Outside of Ajanta, this is to be found only 
at Ghatotkaca. | 
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The early rock-cut vibaras at Ajanta, as elsewhere, were intended as residential quar- 
` ters only. The area of worship was the caitya hall. The vibra shrine appeared later. Its 
earliest precursor is found at Nasik, in the Gautamiputra vibzra. There we find а stupa 
flanked by worshipping figures hewn in high relief in the centre of the rear wall between 
two cell entries (fig. 6): Apparently, a similar relief was also to be found in the Nahapána 
vibara. It was, however, later transformed by Saiva worshippers into a figure of Bhairava.” 
We know too from the Indragnidatta inscription on the façade of cave XII that there was 
to be a caitya shrine at-the rear of that cave as well (Р), | 

If completed, cave XII would have foreshadowed the developments at Kuda and 
Mahad, where we find an astylar hall with a recessed citcumambulatory stipe sanctuary at 


the rear and cells along the walls. At Mahād, in cave I, two unfinished columns and a rough 
rail demarcate the boundary between the raised sanctuary апі Һа. At Kuda, in cave I, 


a pair of columns similarly separates a kind of. rudimentary antechamber from the s/zpe 
shrine (°). These in turn seem to be the forerunners of the type of configuration that we ` 
find at Bagh, where in cave 4, otherwise known as the Great Vihiira, we- find behind a 
large columned hall lined with cells, a recessed s#ëpa sanctuary (°). Similarly, at the rear 
of Bagh 2 we again find a caifya sanctuary. The sanctuary, however, is preceded by an 
antechamber (*. On each of the two lateral walls of the antechamber, lining the path to 
the s/Zpa, is a standing image of the Buddha in varada mudra, flanked by attendants (figs. 
- 7, 8). The position- of the Buddha and attendants in relation to the s#gpa is obviously. 


subordinate. 


The conceptual, if not structural, prototype for the arrangement that we find in Bãgh 
2 may be traced to the configuration of site 6 at Nagarjunakonda. Juxtaposed to the 
Great Stipa was a roofed mandapa fronted by an open air forecourt with two structural 
apsidal shrines in the centre, one housing a votive st#pa and the other a standing image 
of the Buddha. The smal! apsidal halls were included in the vibzra compound. Fach- 
measured no more than 25 by 1l feet in entirety and were на of secondary 


-importance to the Great Stipa (fig. 9). 


A structural prototype for the arrangement in cave 2 at Bagh may be found at - the Tepe 
Shutur site at Hadda in Afghanistan, datable to the 4th century (*). In the centre of the 
complex is a large st#pa adorned with Buddha figures, but extending from the rear northeast 
corner is a shrine with the remains of a-szZpa fronted-by an antechamber along the walls 
of which were standing Buddha figures flanked by. attendants (fig. 2). 

- In spite of the proliferation of Buddha. images and, in time, the introduction of 


(bls) J. FERGUSSON, J. BURGESS, Cave Temples 


of India, London, 1880, p. 270. 


. (2) J. Вовонвз, Buddbist Cave Temples and. 
Thetr Inscriptions, (Archeological Survey of West- 


erm India, IV), London, 1883, pls. VII, IX. 

(3). J. Fercusson, History of Indian end 
Eastern Architecture, rev. ed. 1910, repr. Delhi, 
1967, I, fig. 113, p. 198. 
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(5) Ibid., fig. 100; p. 182. 

(5) M. et 5н. MosrAMINDI, < Nouvelles fouilles 
à Hadda (1966-1967) par l'Institut afghan dar 
chéologie >, AA, XIX, 1969, pp. 2324 [= Ca 
MovsTAMINDI, Nowyelles fouilles à Hadda (1966- 
1967) (Direction Générale de l'Arch£ologie, Mi- 
nistère де la Culture et de-l'Information), Caboul, 
1970, pp. 8-9]. 


Bodhisattva figurés during the early centuries of the Christian era, it would appear from 
the extant monuments that as late as the 5th century paramount. importance was still at- 
tributed to the sfzpa which retained the central and most prominent position, if not in 
` the minds of the general populace, at least in the samgba complex. As we know from the ' 
representations of the stüpas on the drum slabs from Amaravati and Nágürjunakonda re- - 
spectively, standing Buddha images were erected at each of the cardinal points in front | 
of the s#gpa (fig. 10); and in the Northwest the sides of the stZpa itself were usually 

_ adorned with seated Buddha figures. In each instance, however, they supplemented rather 
than supplanted the сауа. Conceptually, the antechambers of Hadda and Bagh 2 with their 
Buddha figures and attendants, similarly augmented the funerary monument. 


It is perhaps well known that the early texts eschewed representations of the Buddha. ⁄ | 
However, it is important, as noted by Etienne Lamotte, that even as late as the 5th century 
` we find no mention in the Pali commentaries of Buddha shrines. Buddhaghosa, in his 
admonitions to the bbikkus refers to the care and upkeep of the funerary monuments | 
(cetiyagbara), the assembly halls (wposatbagbara) and residential quarters of the order | 
_ (parivena) but says nothing about the shrine image (patimagbara) (°). 


Judging from the configuration of extant monuments as well as texts, the role of the 
image, at least in the samgba, was in the 5th century still ambiguous. And at Ajanta we 
find evidence of this in the alternate compromise effected by the inclusion of a standi 
image in abbaya mudra sculpted on the front of the sé#pa in cave XIX, a solution which 
in part may have been influenced by the use of Buddha images in the Northwest to adorn. 
the stāpas, and in part, by the example of the great Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda st#pas 
with their standing images at the four cardinal points. The remains of the front of the. 
Tepe Shutur stüpa at Hadda (fig: 11) suggests the possibility of an arrangement similar to `. 
that of the caitya in cave XIX on which the figure of the Buddha stands in high relief 
between two engaged columns connected by an arch springing from the mouth of two: 
makaras each. mounted on top of one of the flanking columns (fig. 4). The front portion 
of the caitya projects forward and the base like that of the Hadda stapa is recessed in 
successive stages. It is also offset on the other sides as well, and although its outline is 
somewhat irregular, it thus recalls the peculiarity of the ¿yaka projections characteristic of 
the Krsna Valley stapas. 


The design of the facade of Ajanta cave ХІХ is particularly interesting and revealing. 
The total composition and disposition of its parts are most reminiscent of the format of 
the stipe representations depicted on the drum slabs from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. 
Upon analysis it is possible to discern a basic horizontal-vertical unity to the organization 
of the facade of cave XIX that reflects the ordering of the composition of the represen- 
tational slabs. ‘The underlying unity of the facade seems, however, to have been disrupted 


(*) É. Ілмотте, Histoire du Bowddbisme in- 1958, pp. 703-4. 
dien, 1, (Bibliotbeque du Muséon, 43), Louvain, 
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by iconographic innovations and changes which apparently differed from the original plan, 
and upon analysis account in part for-its aesthetically and iconographically eclectic character. 

The basic symmetry of the design was vertically very simply dependent upon a central 
axis established by the alignment of a single portal emphasized by a projecting porch sur- 
mounted in turn by an imposing caitya window enframed by a superimposed almost flam- 
boyant arch which rises to a central pinnacle above the level of its own course and is 
flanked on each side by a dvdrapala and dwarf. The elevation is four-partite. Each suc- 
cessive layer is somewhat shorter in height than the previous, but each is clearly demar- 
cated from the other by a horizontal course. The gallery and lowest course are clearly 
the most significant, and most reminiscent of the configurations represented on the stipe 
` slabs from Ámarüvati and Nagarjunakonda. The outline of the caitya window with its 
elaborate pinnacle retraces the dome of the s/Zpa. -The balcony and projecting canopy of 
the porch echo the lines of the ¿yaka platform. The entrance from the outside frames the ` 
form of the Buddha image on the st#pa within, just as the gateway of the stipe on the 
representational slab encloses the central image (fig. 12). Similarly, the disposition of relief 
panels on either side of the entry corresponds to the succession of figures depicted to the 
left and right of the gateway on the st#pa slabs. All in all, the facade and stupa of cave 
XIX seem in general to be a rock-cut adaptation of the Krsna Valley szzpa plan. An 
earlier, but similar type of transference may be seen on the facade of the Gautamiputra 
vibára at Nasik. Superimposed upon the frame of the dog ia a torana of the Safich? type 
sculptured in relief (fig. 13). 


At first glance the facade of cave XIX appears, because of its symmetry and balance, 
to have an almost classic quality. ` Оп closer examination, however, one realizes that the 
basic symmetry of the design, so strongly emphasized by the dominant verticals and’ hoti- 
zontals, has ín fact been mitigated by the composition of the Buddha figures to the left and 
лк ee аЬ | Each half does not quite correspond to the 
other (figs. 14, 15). T 


The columns of the entrance portico and gallery, that is, the engaged columns to the 
left and right of each of the dearapala-bodbisattva figures, are almost identical to those 
flanking the image on the siapa inside. There can be little doubt, therefore, that the archi- | 
tectural elements of the facade and interior are of the same period, despite the introduction 
of new motifs, for the disposition of guardian figures to the right and left of the caitya 
arch is new. New too is the introductiom of a Buddha image in the crest of the head-dress 
of the dvarapala to the left of the arch (fig. 16), and what seems to be a spa in the crest 
of the figure to the right (fig. 17). Functionally, the dvarapdlas are descendants of the 
guardian yaksas that are found on toragas and rails at older stupa sites or caitya halls. Their 
form and attributes seem to be additionally derived from Jambhala figures or Paficika- 
Kubera types, and in cave II at Ajanta, there is in fact a shrine to Нап! and Pàficika. 
These dvarapala figures guard the st#pa in the same way as attendant figures flank Buddha . 
images. Although: he did not deal with the iconographic relationship, it is significant that 
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when discussing the attendant figures in cave I, M. N. Deshpande noted their stylistic | 


affinity to the guardian figures on the facade of XIX ('). 

On the level of the caitya window, the facade of cave XIX is perfectly КОШЕ, 
` and on the ground level to the right and left of ‘the entrance, a perfect architectural balance 
is established by the disposition of the engaged columns. The symmetrical organization 
of the lower level, however, is disturbed by the compositional arrangement of the Buddha 
figures between the engaged columns. I is in this disarray that we find а further in- 


` cursion of new iconographical elements. 
The two figures of the Buddha with his right arm extended which appear immediately 


7 to either side of the entrance echo one another almost perfectly and in fact in posture. 


and gesture recall the figures of the Buddha which appear to the left and right of the rail 
entrance to the st#pa on the Ámarüvati drum slab now: in the British Museum (°). In 
gesture and stance they are reminiscent too of the figures of the Buddha flanking the ante- 


F _ chamber to the st#pa sanctuary at Bagh. 


Hovering, however, ‘above each of the Buddha figures to the left and right of the : 


entrance to cave XIX, although difficult to discern in photos, are vidyadharas bearing a 
crown. On the left, the crown is directly above the Buddha's head, on the right it is off 
centre. The figure on the right, moreover, stands on an undifferentiated rock base, whereas 
beneath the feet of the figure on the left has been added a horizontal platform clearly in- 
‚ tended to separate it from the group of three Buddha figures seated on a simple cushion 


base in dbarmacakra mudra which appear below. ‘This lower group was clearly an after- | 


thought or a later addition. It and the ctown-bearing vidyadbaras as well as other modifi- 
cations ‘which destroy the symmetry of the facade unmistakably too point to a sudden 


. or later incursion of newly adopted iconographic motifs that were not part of the original - 


Scheme. Moving further to the left and right this same trend is evident in the difference 
between the two compositional arrangements. To the right, the figure stands in front of 
a dagoba, not unlike that in the cave itself except that the figure is now in varada rather 
than abbaya mudra. However, in the case of the composition on the left, the drum of the 
sfüpa has been replaced by an image of the Buddha, and above that is another figure of 
the Buddha in dharmacakra mudra flanked by two attendants. The umbrellas above the 


seated figure echo the upper umbrella forms of the stépa composition on the right 


(figs. 12, 14, 15). 

Only the gallery with the caitya window and aie and the uppermost ins of the 
facade as far as one can see appear to have escaped at least obvious modifications in the 
original plan. Impromptu changes in plan or additions, however, can be further observed 
by the irregular disposition of the imagery along the side walls and projecting jambs of 


the court. From the elements, however, which maintain the symmetry of the original con- 


(1) M. N. DESHPANDE, Ájehid Murals, ed. by (*) D. BARRETT, Sculptures from Amardvati in 
`A. Ghosh (Archaeological Survey of India) New the British Museum, London, 1956, pl. IV. š 
Delhi, 1967, pp. 30-31. I 
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" ception we cah gain some insight into the development of the image in its various aspects 
‘at Ajanta. For one thing we can be fairly sure that the standing images in abbaya and 

 varada mudrás, if not the entire composition of which they are а pait, are among the earliest. 
This coincides not only with what we find at Nagarjunakonda .and Bagh, but with figures ' 
added to the sides of the facades of the Hinayana . Oe at Ajanta as › well. and ш 
cantly at Kanheri too (fig. 9). 


The seated Buddha in E mudra is unknown ih cud Kugina агі or at ` 


Amaravati, Nágürjünakonda or Bagh. In India proper it first seems to appear in the 
western caves and at Sarnath. In cave XIX at Ajanta we find it above the stipa, on the 
bracket capitals, on the upper regions of the fagade and as additions to the lower area. 
S It was added also to the exteriors and interiors of the many early caitya halls and vibaras 
throughout the Western Ghats. Most impressively it appears- ав the principal. and. rather 
awesome image in the majority of vibra shrines, usually flanked by attendants or cauri 
bearers at times distinguishable as Padmapani and Vajrapani or Indra. In fact; with the 
exception of the image in cave VII at Ajanta which displays . the abhaya-- mudra, the shrine 
` image is always in dbarmacakra mudra. 
s: ELS aE E iE Shake de bc се УВЕРЕН 


© no doubt derived from the aniconic representation of the First Sermon, which in its most d 


complete form seems to have appeared in the late phase at Amarávati, It is symbolized 


°` ру a wheel-crowned pillar above a cushioned throne. The throne is flanked by -cauri P N 


" bearers and above them, reaching up-to the height of the wheel, appear successive layers 
of devotees on either side of the column. In: addition, to the left and right, at the feet of 
the throne are deer, and at the top of the column reclining on the capital are two lions-in 
profile, back to back. АЛ that was lacking is the ‘image of the Buddha (°). 

The hiatus between the aniconic and iconic representations that needed to. be bridged 
was not very great. With the occurrence of the Buddha in dbarmacakra mudra as it ap- 

. pears, for example on the façade of cave XIX, the iconic mode of representation for- the 
turning of the wheel of the law was emblematically standardized. The Sermon in. the -Deer 
Park was, however, the last of the principal incidents in the life of Sakyamuni to be re- 

` ` presented iconically in India. Iconic representations of the Enlightenment and Temptation 
had previously appeared at Mathura, Amarüvati and Nagarjunakonda. Combined with 

` symbolism derived from the earlier aniconic representations, a seated image in vajraparyatika Ё 
or sattpaparyañka asana іп abbaya and dhyana mudra was used to depict the Enlightenment, —— 
or in a combination of the jarada and bbümisparía to- represent the Temptation. Early 
representations of the Sermon in the Deer Park, however, appear only in Gandhara and 
Mathura but are similarly evolved from a. combination of aniconic and iconic forms. The , 
Buddha is shown in abbeya tmudra, and the wheel and deer are either in front of the throne. 
от to the right of the.Buddha’s raised hand. Only later does the dbarmacakra mudrà 
become part of the configuration. 


@) Ibid, pl. YX-A. 
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that the lion throne and the circumambulatory path around the image represents an integral 
element of a total conceptualization. The Buddha image in cave XVI, in contrast to the 
images in XVII, I, II, or other vihéras, at Ajantà, which can iconographically be identified 
as Sakyamuni, seems to have taken on a new role directed toward the visual realization of 
the sirmana or transformation Buddha concept in its most general sense. The mirmama is 
by doctrinal definition timeless ‘and an apparition. Its role is that of an agent, — an assumed 
form or collection of forms for the benefit of sentient beings. As Suzuki has noted, the 
concept of the mirmanakaya somewhat parallels that of Christ аз, on the one hand, the 
agent of, and on the other, the lord himself (*). 

Among the Theravadin sects, Sakyamuni was and is di regarded. In the per- 
spective of the Mahayana, however, Sakyamuni, or the historical Buddha, is of the nirmad- 
nakāya as is every image or form representative of the Buddha. Within the context of 
Mahayana formulations, it is the unidentifiable, and paradoxically timeless and active image 
in dbarmacakra mudra, rather than the identifiable figure representative of the First Sermon, 
that could be substituted for or associated with the st#pa and the rites of circumambulation 
associated with the aniconic symbol of the absolute. The image which appears in the later 
shrines projected into the vibzras and adorns the stupas of the most recent caitya halls is 
` not Sakyamuni but the unidentifiable Buddha in pralambapada asana, seated on a lion throne 
in dbarmacakra mudra (figs. 20, 22). It is perhaps, therefore, not insignificant that in the 
‘inscription outside of cave XVI at Ajanta, the shrine is referred to as caitya-mandiram (^) 

in contrast to the use of muni-raja-caitya in the inscription adjoining cave XVII (”). 

Before concluding, let us compare portions of the contents of the inscription adjoining 

cave XVI to other excerpts from the Lankavatara. The inscription reads: 
> 
Having presented (the cave) with devotion to the Community of Monks, Varahadeva 


together with the multitude of his relatives, having enjoyed royal pleasures, ruled 
righteously being praised by Sugata (3). 


According to the Lankavatara: 


The Sugata is the body in whom are stored immaculate virtues; in him are manifested 
[bodies] transforming and transformed; he enjoys the truth realized in his inmost self (?*). 


Sugata is derived from Pali. It means one who has атава bliss iud. is an epithet 
of the Buddha (*). The Lamkavatara definition, however, is more elaborate, suggesting 
that the significance of the epithet changed in keeping with the evolving conceptual changes 
of Buddhist doctrine. By using the phrase, «in him are manifested (bodies) transforming 
` and transformed », the lLankavatara, it would seem, is referring to the sugata as the 


(*) D. T. Suzux, Outlines of Mabdydna Bud- Hyderabad, 1949, p. 12, 1. 24. 


dbism, London, 1907, p. 256. (3) Miras, HAS, 14, p. 15, v. 30. 
(2%) Mizasur, HAS, 14, p. 12, 1. 20. (2) Suzuxi, Studies..., cit, p. 68. 
(*) V. V. Mmasut, Inscription in Cave XVII (P) F. EDGERTON (ed), Buddbist Hybrid San- 


at Ajanta, (Hyderabad Archaeological Series, 15), skrit Dictionary, New Haven, 1953. 
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Absolute, as ground and result, in keeping with the tathdgatagarbha theory as expounded 
in the Ratnagotravibhaga. 


The final verses of the cave XVI inscription read: 


As long es ... the sun (shines) with rays reddish like fresh red arsenic, — even so long 
may this spotless cave containing an excellent hall (mendape) dedicated to the three 
ratnas, be enjoyed! 


(May) this mountain, the peak of which contains various (types of) caves ... inhabited by 
great people .. may the whole world also getting rid of its manifold sins, enter that 
tranquil and noble state, free from sorrow and pain! (49), 


In a passage from the Wei version of the Lankazvatara, translated into Chinese at 
about 520 A.D., we find the following: 


As they are covetously -atteched to their thrones, wives, children, and relatives, they _ 
find themselves bound by the five passions and have no time for emancipation. Seeing 

this, they abandon their dominions, palaces, wives, concubines, elephants, horses, and 
precious treasures, giving them all up to the Buddhe end his Brotherhood. They now 

retreat into the mountain-woods, leaving their homes and wishing to study the 
doctrine... (*). ; š 


Within context, bearing in mind that cave XVI was dedicated to the three jewels, 
and recognizing the dependence of the Laskavaizra upon the Ratnagotravibbaga, the paral- 
lels in use of terminology and similarities in content between the inscription and the 
Lankavatara seem other than accidental. 


Those who regard the circumambulatory passage in the vibzra shrine as an early, rather 
than late trait, consider its absence indicative of a change in ritual practices directed more 
toward bhakti worship. They would thus date lower VI and caves XI, XVI, and XVII 
earlier than the other vibaras at Ajanta. How then would they account for the configur- 
ation of the s##pas, if not the excavation itself, of the later caitya halls, Ajanta XXVI and 
Ellorà X? Their position takes no account of the changes in the iconography of the differ- 
ent Buddha image associated with the later excavations. The difference might not be 
significant were it not consistently employed in each of the Buddha shrines as well as the 
caitya halls in each of the later Mahayana excavations (as distinct from proto-Tantric con- 
figurations such as Tin Thal at Ellorà). 


It has been suggested that the Saiva counterpart of the ѕёйра with an image of the 
Buddha may well be the liga with the head of Siva, such as we find at Udayagiri, datable 
to the first decade of the 5th century (*). We cannot be sure whether the sêpa in cave 
XIX at Ajanta predates or antedates the linga at Udayagiri, but it is significant, as suggested 
- by K.V.S. Rajan, that the later Brahmanical columned halls with shrines seem to follow 


(4) Mmasm, HAS, 14, p. 15, vv. 30, 31. (2) S. Durr, Buddhist Monks end Monasteries 
(®) SUZUKI, Studies... cit, p. 76, note 1. of India, London, 1962, p. 192. 
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in plan the pattern of Buddhist rock-cut architecture ("), omitting the antechamber and 
allowing always for circumambulation. 

. In cave XIX at Ajanta, the. standing figure of the Buddha was added to the front of 
the s/Zpa in very much the same way as the image stood in front of the stupas at Ama- 
ravati and Nagarjunakonda (figs. 4, 10). And at Bagh and Hadda we find figures of the 
Buddha in the antechamber “lining the path” to the stpa (figs. 7, 8). At Ajanta where 
_ the image of the ascetic preaching Buddha achieved particular prominence in the monastic 
shrines, it was in proximity to three extant caifya halls. In contrast to the restrained, 
reassuring image on the front of the st#pa in cave XIX the enthroned and majestic type 
figure of cave XVI dominates the s#ëpa of cave XXVI, and in the Viávakarman cave at 
. Eflora -overwhelms it (figs..19, 20, 21). And we find it again in the shrines projected into 
the centre of the later monastic halls at Aurangabad and Ellorā (fig. 22). Thé evolving 
prominence of the Buddha image is thus in keeping with what we know about the ever 
increasing importance of the Buddha as the Absolute from the early expression of the 
ekayána theory in the Srimalasürra to its fully formulated realization as the principal jewel, 
the only ultimate refuge (farana), or object of worship in the Ratnagotravibbaga. 

No doubt these developments doctrinal and iconographic did not occur, as others did 
not, in a straight or uninterrupted sequence. New concepts are first manifested sporadi- 
cally. Old traditions linger alongside the new. Cave III at Aurangabad in ground plan 
and even in many of its decorative elements closely resembles the typical Mahayana vibara 
at Ajanta. It displays a combination of early and late elements, some old and obviously 
derived from tbe different phases of excavation at Ajanta, and some new. The Sri Yajfia 
cave at Nasik as we know from inscriptional evidence as well as from changes in the level 
of the floor was excavated in various stages. It is not improbable, as ais above, 
that old concepts may well have lingered alongside the new. 

Tentatives, precursors and variants of the.concepts realized in cave XVI at Ajanta may 
be found in other caves at Ajanta, as well as elsewhere. Although there is no pradaksina- 
patba in caves I and II, it is significant, as noted by Spink, that the Buddha figure in cave I 
projects much further forward than in II (*). In cave XVII, the Buddha in ascetic pose, 
seated on a throne adorned with the deer and cakra, and lions as well, is free of the back wall. 
Similarly, the Buddha in the shrines of Lower VI and XI can be circumambulated. In 
Lower VI, the lions on the base of the throne are distinctly more prominent than the 
cakra and deer. In XI, there is no antechamber before the shrine and the image itself is 
attached to a monolithic st#pa. At the base are the deer, cakra and a devotee, as well 
as the lions. 

The shrine image in cave XXII at Ajanta and another at Karli, in contrast to others, 
appear to be looking ahead to further doctrinal developments and the more complex kind 
of emblematic representation that we find on the facade of the Karli caitya. The wheel 


(27) К. V. SOUNDARA Rayan, «Beginnings of (ж) W. Spm, < Ajanta and Ghatdtkecha: A 
the Temple Plan, » Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Preliminary Analysis », AOr, VI, 1966, pp. 14245. 
Museum of Western India, 6, 1957-59, рр. 77-78. I 
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and deer seem to support the lotus on which the feet of the Buddha rest. The image is 
seated in pralambapáda asana on a lion throne, flanked by attendants, each of which stands 
on a lotus. The entire configuration is in relief and is characterized by an ethereal or 
free-floating quality in contrast to the solidity of the other shrine images at Ajanta. Icon- 
ographically, the configuration can be matched almost figure for figure, to the Buddha 
group in a chapel to the left of the Karli caitya (figs. 23, 24). The varied elements in 
relation to other shrines, the solid and ethereal and new iconographic motifs, however, 
seem to coalesce in the panel on the facade of the caitya hall at Karli, where the configur- 
ation would seem to suggest a symbolically hieratic ordering, signified by the superimpo- 
sition of the image above the cakra and deer, the attendants on the floating lotus platforms, 
and the hovering crown-bearing vidyddberas above the Buddha. At the very bottom of 
the relief are kneeling devotees and magas (fig. 25). The axial and staged arrangement of 
the Karli composition viewed, on the one hand, in relation to the configuration in cave 
XXII at Ajanta, to the chapel at Karli and to the paradise-like setting of the figure on the 
sfüpa in cave XXVI at Ajanta, and on the other hand, viewed in the perspective of the 
` Theophany reliefs discussed by John Rosenfield (*), suggests an evolving visual elaboration 
within an ambient that was striving toward a veridical base for the visual expression of 
Mahayana doctrinal distinctions. This surmise is happily if not definitively, reinforced by - 
the occurrence of a Mahisamghika inscription found just above the panel with which we 
have been dealing. The inscription records the gift of a village to the mendicant monks 
dwelling at the caves for the support of a school (mikaya) of the Mahásamghikas (°). 

Another inscription in one of the vibaras at Karli records the gift of a nine-celled hall 
as the special property of the community of the Mahàsamghikas (*). The inscriptions are 
. in Prakrit, and may pre-date the relief. They serve, nevertheless, to establish the residence 
and mendicant activity in the western regions of the Mahüsamghikas from whose docetic 
speculations the rrikāya doctrine in time evolved, and provide an epigraphical base in 
juxtaposition to a specific relief for. our speculations with regatd to the development of 
Buddhist iconography in the region. 

Above all Ajanta is a Buddhist site and its evolution must be viewed in context. Its 
iconographic and stylistic origins are rooted in Buddhist antecedents. In turn, its art 
and architecture are reflective of the continually evolving concepts and religious trends 
which grew from the Hinayana to the florescence of Mahayana doctrine. There is little 
at Ajanta to suggest the future course of Buddhist thought and practices. As such it is 
perhaps the last of the extant Mahayana sites devoid of esoteric influences. Looking back- 
ward, however, the entry of new iconographical motifs, the gradual progression toward 
monumentality which evolved at Ajanta and the ever-increasing importance of the image, 
in a sense, heralded the future course of Buddhism and the subsequent and almost perpetual 
personification of abstract principles, which constitute the later Buddhist pantheon. 


(™) RosENFIELD, op. cit, pp. 235-38. tions », EI, X, no. 1105. 
(9) H. Lowers, «A List of Brahmi Inscrip- (€) Ibid. no. 1106. 
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The Buddhist Origin ot Some Brahmanical Cave-Temples 
at Ellora 


by KRISHNA KUMAR 


Distinguished for its Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina cave-temples, Ellora has created 
an impression of a perfect religious harmony and peaceful coexistence in the age when 
those excavations were made. A careful examination of the various caves and their relative 
location, however, leads to doubt the validity of this belief. Whereas the chronology of the 
caves is still on the anvil of dispute (*), it seems that around the end of the 5th century, 
the Buddhists were the first to start excavating. They were soon followed by the Brahma- 
nists, while the Jainas were the last to join the fray. The architectural activities of the Bud- - 
dbists, which originally commenced near the waterfall, gradually spread all over the escarp- 
ment. With their appearance on the scene, the Brahmanists also (probably with the royal : 
support of the Kalacuris) (°) started excavating their cave-temples in the same area lying 
between Cave XVII and Cave XXVII, which proved to be the best location. Subsequently, 
with the growing sectarian rivalry in the first quarter~of the 6th century, a tussle for the 
ownership of land seems to have ensued between the two sects, as a result of which the 
Buddhists were soon pushed out of the middle sector and their half-finished monasteries, . 
e.g. Cave XXVII and an unnumbered excavation situated between Caves XIX and XX were 
, Occupied by the Brahmanists. Henceforth, the architectural activities of the Buddhists re- 

` mained confined to the southern part of the hill, where they continued to flourish till the 
advent of the Rastrakiitas in the second quarter of the 8th century. 

This was the period of the gradual decline of Buddhism as well as the revival and ref- 
ormation of Brahmanism (*). The large endowments made by the pious Büddhists for the 
support of the samgha let the monks lead a luxurious life, Buddhism was now marked by 
Tantrism; the esoteric practices of this cult — primarily meant for the realization of some 
superhuman powers and a high spiritual state by a few initiated ones — gradually assumed 
the aspect of licentiousness and perversity (*), which hastened its decadence and downfall. 
The criticism of Buddhist thought by Kumarila and Samkara, both of whom were Smàr- 


(1) P. Brown, Indien Architecture, Buddbist pp. 11-22 (henceforth quoted as SPINE). 


and Hindu Period, Bombay, 1959, pp. 58-60, 204; (2) SPINK, р. 20. 

К.К. SRINIVASAN, < Rock-cut Monuments», Ar- (*) A.S. ALTEKAR, Rastrakutas and Their 
chaeological Remains, Monuments and Museums, I, Times,-Poona, 1967, p. 269. 

New Delhi, 1964, p. 134; WM. SPINK, < Ajanta (9 BUDDHA PRAKASH, Aspects of Indian His- 
to Ellora », Marg, XX 2, March 1967, pp. 7-10; tory and Civilization, Agra, 1965, o. 279 ft; B. 


То, < Ellore's Earliest Phase», Bulletin of the BHATTACHARYA, An Introduction to Buddbist 
American Academy of Benares, I, November 1967, Esoterism, Varanasi, 1964, p. 172. 
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tas (°), had weaned away the intellectuals from the influence of Mahayana philosophy. While 
they attacked Buddhism, they also incorporated many ideas from Buddhist philosophy into 
Brahmanism. “Tt explains the reason why Samkara was declared by some critics аз a 
“crypto Buddhist”. The acceptance of Buddha as one of the incarnations of Visnu by the 
Brahmanists also greatly helped them to win over the masses from the fold of Buddhism. 
The movement of Advaitic Vedanta started by Samkara was also gaining momentum with 
the result that for the first time in history the followers of different rival orthodox Brahma- 
nical sects had joined hands for exterminating Buddhism in particular and other heterodox 
creeds in general, as they were considered a menace to the religious, social and political 
welfare of the nation. This coalition of the forces of Brahmanical sects is amply reflected 
in the syncretistic tendency of Smarta worship (*), which ultimately hed its impact on the . 
iconography as well as the architecture of the early mediaeval period at Ellora and else- 
where (°). To establish his new mission: on a solid foundation, Samkara had started several 


orders of Vedantic monks with their centres: spread all over the country. With the growth - 


of Brahmanical mathas, in the Deccan many Buddhist shrines and vibéras were gradually ap- 
. propriated for Brahmanical uses (*). Such occurrences did not remain confined to Deccan 
only. The archaeological evidence obtained as a result of excavations at Sirpur in Madhya . 
Pradesh has proved that in the 10th century the Buddhists were ousted from their mona- 
steries by the Sivaites, who effected extensive repairs and changes in the buildings to suit 
their requirements (°). Samkara is said to have established four holy pithas or temple- | 
complexes over the. ruins of Buddhist vibzras (^). It is likely that in the wake of Brahma- 
. nical revival, those places were forcibly occupied by the Brahmanists. | 
i The Brahmanical renaissance was further-accelerated by the royal patronage, which it 
lavishly enjoyed during this period. < The Rastrakiita kings with some exceptions were 
staunch worshippers of Siva and enthusiastic patrons of Pauranika religion » ("). To mark 


(9 KA. NILAKANTA SasTruy A History of all the six divinities. The simultaneous р 
South India, Madres, 1966, р. 428. . of the six deities did not remain confined to 

(*) K. Kumar, < The Smartelinges of Kheju- south and western India. only.. At Khajuraho _ 
raho >, Visvesvarananda UE Journal, TX _ and elsewhere in ‘central and northern India I 
1, 1971, p. 117. `. have noticed several Smarta ligas, which 2 

(1) In the 8th century Ellora was an impor- bolically represent all the six cult-divinities. . 
tant centre of Smãrta worship, which finds its Kumar, op. cit, pp. 109-18. 
full expression in the iconography and architec- (€) SASTRI,- op. cit, p. ae H. COUSENS, 
ture of Caves XV and XVI. It is well known < Ter-Tegara », ASIAR, 1902-3, “197-200; А. 
that- Sankara, the originator of the Smarta sect iE Loosen The Байыш Antigaiies of Ne 
had approved and- propagated six forms of a gerjunakonds, (MASI, 54), Delhi, 1933, o. 6; . 
“saguna worship, namely, Saiva, Sākta, Vaisneva, Jan Yun-Hua, < Nagarjunekonde — Note on a 
Saura, Ganapetya and Kamara. Cf. KR. Ую Few References from Chinese Sources», Journal 
KATARAMAN, < Sakti-cult in South India», The of Indian History, XLVI, IL,-143, August 
Cultural Heritage of India, IV, Calcutta, 1956, 1970, pp. 415-26. 


` p. 256. Here it is relevant to note that besides (°) ІА, 1954-55, рр. .24, 26. 


the occurrence of the sculptures of the six deities (2%) Т.М. Josm, «Prolegomena on 


,-- in the Brehmanical cave-temples at Ellora, the Geography », The Mabe Bodhi, Vaisakha Number, 


КаПаќа (Cave XVI) consists in plan of the main 79, 5-6, Calcutta, 1971, p. 199. 
shrine in the centre and. five subsidiary chapels (3) О.С. GaNcoLrt The Art of the Rasbtra- 
around the circumambulatory, evidently to house kutas, Calcutta, 1958, p. 17. 
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the inauguration of their independent and imperial career, they had-excavated two magnifi- 
. cent cave-temples dedicated to Siva, namely, the so-called Daéavatara (Cave XV), and the 
Kailàa (Cave XVI) at Ellora. But as we shall see later on, Cave XV was originally a Bud- — 
dhist chapel-cum-monastery, which most probably at the behest of Dantidurga (c. 740-756 
AD.) (°), the founder of the Rastraküta empire, was subsequently ccnverted into a Saiva 
temple (^). Thus it is clear that, during the Rastrakiita period, the Sivaites were powerful 
enough to have driven out the Buddhists from the area lying between Caves XII and XVI 
consequently ending the. architectural activities of the Buddhists at Ellora, Thus, in-a sense, 
the story of the architectural activities of the Buddhists at Ellora is that of a drift from 
the central to thé southern part of the hill, where they survived till the Muslim invasion. 
As time progressed, Buddhism completely faded out and was finally assimilated by Brah- 
manism. The remaining Buddhist excavations (Caves I-XII) were then also appropriated 
by the Brahmanists. It is very likely that, as pointed out by Fergusson and Burgess, it is 
out of the long-standing contempt for the Buddhists by the Brahmanists, that the Buddhist 
excavations are popularly known as Dhedawàáda and Maharawada or the low-castes quar- 
ter (7*). . 3 
. The various finished or half-finished caves originally excavated by the Buddhists in the - 

middle section of the escarpment were eventually appropriated by the Brahmanists. The 
task of conversion was generally carried out so skilfully and completely that in most cases 
no trace of the original Buddhist features survived. It is only in a few cases that the Bud- — 
dhist vestiges in varying degrees are still visible, which generally escape the attention of 
a casual visitor. In the course of my comparative study of the iconography, art and archi- 
tecture of Ellora caves during 1964-65, I came across certain facts which support the 
hypothesis outlined in the foregoing. Some such features have, no doubt, been casually re- 
ferred to by scholars, but most of them have remained unnoticed so far. Even those which 
have been mentioned by others have not been properly studied or illustrated. An attempt 
is therefore made here to examine the available evidence and bring home its significance. 


Situated close by the side of the waterfall, Cave XXVII is a half-finished, and perhaps 
the earliest, Buddhist monastery at Ellora, which was subsequently converted into a Vai- 
snava temple. In plan it consists of a pillared portico with ай entrance leading into the hall 
` provided with four-windows on the front wall and three cells — one each on either side- 
wall and one by the left side of the ante-chamber in front of the small shrine excavated on 
the back-wall. The ceiling of the verandah as well as the north end of the hall are unfi- 
‘nished. This cave was excavated in two stages; while the verandah, the hall and its cells 


(3) D.C. Scar, < The Date of the Ellora  . temple on its completion. Cf. RS. Gurre, ВР. 
Plates of Dantidurgs», Керем Abbinendana  МАНАЈАМ, Ajanta, Ellora and Aurangabad Caves, 
Grentba, Lucknow, 1967, p. 482. Bombay, 1962, pp. 183, 270. 

(1%) According to Gupte’s translation’ of the (14) J. FmzcussoN, J. Burcess, The Cave 
first part of v. 29 of the famous inscription of Temples of India, repr., Delhi, 1969, p. 368. 
Daśävatāra (Cave XV), Dantidurga stayed at this UE 
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together with decorations on the facade, the pilasters and the windows represent the first 
phase, the vestibule, the cella, the door-frame embellishments as well as the Brahmanical 
sculptures belong to the second one. The Buddhist character of the plan of this cave was 
first observed by Burgess, but he could not assess its real significance (7). The credit, 
however, goes to MN. Deshpande, who had for the first time recognized two phases in 
the. cave’s excavation; he also rightly believed that this excavation began as Buddhist °). 

The facade of the cave was originally embellished with an elephant frieze, which, except 
for a portion on the southern end (fig. 1), is practically weathered away. While the only 
surviving pillar has an octagonal shaft surmounted with a plain bracket capital, the pilasters 
ate square in section with an octagonal neck below the ornamented bracket capitals sup- 
porting the roof, The northern pilaster is embossed with two semi-circular medallions show- 
.ing a pair of elephants flanked by a makara-foliage motif on either side in the lower one 

and a half-lotus flanked by an ibamrga on the left and with a lotus on the right side in the 
. upper ohe (fig. 2). The octagonal neck divides the two sets of designs, which are bordered 
by a horizontal register relieved by a lotus-scroll and a nondescript design in the lower 
° and upper parts respectively. While the west-face of the southern pilaster shows a wheel- 
_ like motif (maybe dharmacakra), the semi-circular medallion on its north-face-shows a badly 
damaged and indistinct figure — either a seated Buddhist deity or a pair of elephants (fig. 
1) in consonance with the corresponding medallion on the northern pilaster (fig. 2). On its 
lower part the composition on the southern pilaster is relieved by a narrow frieze showing 
a row of lively elephants on both the faces. The elephant friezes in this excavation are not . 
without some significance. In Buddhist literature Buddha has often been referred to as 

an elephant (°). In Bharhut sculptures as well as in the Buddhist cave-temples in western 

India elephants are often found carved along with Buddhist deities; also the façade of the 

Lomas Rsi Cave is embellished ‘with a row of ‘elephants worshipping stupas. Pillars and 

pilasters of Cave XXVII seem to be a provincial adaptation of the Vakataka style. 

The two finished windows to the south of the entrance are moulded and decorated 
with various motifs, while the northern ones ate unfinished. The southernmost window, 
showing subsequent chiselling over the lower part, bears a makara-torana design on the 
top (fig. 3). The space in the centre of the arch was presumably filled up with the figure' 
of Buddha or some other deity of the Mahayana pantheon, which was chiselled out by the 
Brahmanists afterwards. Similar makara-arches also occur in some other Buddhist caves at 
Ellora. On its upper part, the next window showing beautiful mouldings is embellished with - 
a narrow compartmented frieze displaying a small figure of Jambhala seated in ardbaparyanka- 
sana in the centre and on either side flanked by a pair of dancing dwarfs — with scroll-work 
` panels alternating with them (fig. 4). While the left arm of Jambhala rests on a money-bag, 
the right one is stretched over the knee. By his right side is carved an indistinct figure of a 


(®) J. Burgess, Report om Ellora Cave Tem- (1) H. ZIMMER, Myths and Symbols in In- 
ples, repr., Varanasi, 1970, p. 41.. - dian Art and Civilization, New York, 1953, p. 
(15) SPINK, p. 13, note. р 103, note. 
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makara (?). Stylistically, this window-frame is derived from the similar works of the Va- 
kataka period and is somewhat similar to those found at Jogésvari. On the whole, the style 
of the facade, the pilasters, the surviving pillars, the windows and their decoration belong- 
ing to the first phase in the excavation of this cave bears a general resemblance with those ` 
of Aurangabad caves of the post-Vakataka period. 

Elsewhere, I had noticed a gap between the date of the NOM (first phase) and 
the Brahmanical sculptures (second phase) of this cave (fig. 5) and I had concluded that 
the latter were the result of an afterthought on the part of some ruler of the Yadava 
dynasty of Devagiri ®). On various considerations I had dated them to c. 9th-10th cen- 
tury (7), which was also in agreement with the date proposed by Deshpande (°). The 
style of the sculpture, however, suggests a date somewhere around 600 A.D. in the period 
of Mahgaleáa of the house of Western Calukyas of Badami (*). For their rather lifeless 
_and stereotyped character and láck of good modelling and of expression, the sculptures to- 
gether with the door-frame (**) showing Calukya-like gemdbarva-íakba figures, bearing аз 
they do a marked southern inflection (fig. 5), are in strong contrast with the beautiful ear- 
lier decorative carvings over the facade, pilasters and window-frames. Moreover, Jambhala 
and the dancing dwarfs over the southern window are endowed with a noble demeanour, 
balance and rhythmic movement of limbs as well as the depth of ecstasy, which are alto- 
gether absent in the Brahmanical sculptures carved during the second phase in the ex- 
cavation of this cave. As the decorative carvings were done by the Buddhists during the 
initial stage of this excavation, viz, around the end of the 5th century, a gap of about 75 
to 100 years may be postulated between the two phases in the excavation of this cave. 


The unnumbered excavation lying almost-neglected between Caves XIX and XX is an- 
other half-finished Buddhist monastery, which, for reasons unknown, could not. be con- 
verted into a Brahmanical shrine. It was first noticed by Burgess, but as it was then filled 
with earth and hidden by underwood, he could neither describe it nor guess its impor- 
tance (*). No scholar seems, therefore, to have paid attention to this cave. In plan it 
consists of a pillared portico (fig. 6) with a central and two side: entrances leading into 
the astylar hall, which is provided with a pair of partly excavated cells — each situated 
near the subsidiary doorway. With a half-finished cell on either end, the verandah has 
two pilasters and four square pillars. While all the pillars are unfinished, half-way up two 
of them show a square bracket capital and an octagonal neck. They do not, however, show 


(9) K. Kumar, «An Ekinaméa Relief of ` (22) While the hands which finished the door- 


Ellora », Journal of Indian History, CXLIV, WI, frame and the Brahmanical sculptures are no 

132, December 1966, p. 837. doubt different, both belong to the second phase. 
(2%) Ibid., pp. 836-37. SPINK, p. 12, however, considers that the door- 
(20) SPINK, p. 13. frame belongs to the first ohase in the excava- 
(7) Prof. M.A. Dhaky has kindly suggested - tion of this cave. 

this date. А (22) Вовсеззѕ, ор. cit, p. 38. 
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consists of an astylar square hall and six cells — two on each side. The moulded entrance 
‚ОЁ a cell on the eastern side indicates the unfinished character of this excavation: 
The crouching elephants which flank the entrance of the monolithic hall (fig: 8) as well 
` as the staircase leading to the main excavation are similar to those noticed in Cave XII. The 
ground-floor with a pillated hall and four cells represents another half-finished monastery. 
"he two small niches recall those which have been sporadically executed’ in other Buddhist 
excavations at Ellora. The single bed with a pair of pillows carved by the side of the 
window in the staircase leading to the upper storey bears a close resemblance to those 
noticed in the cells -of Cave XII. It is worth noticing that по -otber Brahmanical excava- 
tion is provided with such beds, This solitary bed was evidently meant for use of the 
guard who checked entry to the upper storey, which is provided with a dark cell near the 
entrance to store the wealth and other valuables of this Buddhist establishment.. D. D. Ko- ` 
. sambi believes that the dark cells in the Buddhist caves in India were purposely excavated 
` for hoarding riches, which the Buddhist monks had in the course of time accumulated and ` 

that their monasteries situated on important trade-routes served as banking centres ("). . 

. ` In plan the first floor consists of a cell, a pillared hall, a vestibule and the sanctum 
sanctorum — an arrangement which is more or less comparable to those found in Caves 
XI and XII. It was also noticed by Gupte, who had rightly observed that the main cave 
was a Buddhist excavation, subsequently converted into a Brahmanical temple; he was, 
however, reluctarit to consider the monolithic hall (the so-called Nrtya Mandira) down in 
the courtyard as Buddhist in origin (°). It seems that the Buddha images carved on the 
facade of this hall and the monastery Sarat ы шешине ни tad ipe 
_ his attention, 

. Half-way up, the pair of pilasters and six squate pillars en T RA 
ern. pilaster of the second row (“) are embellished with ghata-pallava design. While the 
` corbels over the pillars facing west. are carved with miniature Buddha figures in bbamsi- 
sparíamudra, the northern and the southern pilasters display Laksmi (fig. 12) and Tara, 
respectively. The decorations on the northern ‘pilaster (fig. 11) ав well as those on the, sec- ` 
ond (figs. 13-16) and fifth (figs. 10, 17-19) pillars - (from the north end of the hall) of the 
front row are unique in conception. They deserve our attention for their ‘intricate pot-and- 
- foliage design and alsd for its iconographic significance, which has remained. unnoticed so. 
far. Since a study of these carvings is considerably helpful in comprehending the real charac- 
ter of this cave-temple, the northern pilaster as well as the second and fifth pillars (the 
latter two being almost similar) may be described in some detail. 

The south face of the northern pilaster is embossed with a stylized vase-and- foliage 
motif over a fluted base with а couchant lion on either side (fs. 11). Пер of lions 


(9) DD. Коѕлмві, The Culture and Civilise- |. the Narasimha galah clearly indicates that origi- 
: tion of Ancient India im Historical Outline, Lon. nally the Buddhists intended to embellish all the 
don, 1965, p. 185. pillers and pilasters of the hall with this motif, 
(22) GUPTE, MAHAJAN, op. cit, pp. 141, 184. but they could not do so because by the time 
(9) The gbate-pellava design on the southern they had finished thelr work on this pilaster; - 
pilaster of the second row (by the right side of they lost the poeséssion of the cave. | 
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represents the throne (simbdsana) — a symbol of the kingship of the Buddha, who is also 
called "Lion among the Sakyas" (Sakyasimha) as well as the "King among the ascetics”. 
Artistically, these animals recall their counterparts carved below the seats of the Buddha 
images in the second floor of Cave XII. In front of the vase above the fluted base is depicted 
a dance and music scene. While the female figure performing an attractive dance pose is 
flanked by two instrumentalists playing on cymbals and on a drum (zabla), respectively on 
her left and right side, the two male figures squatting behind the dancer perhaps represent 
the audience. Although her figure is badly defaced, she may be tentatively identified with 
one of the popular dance deities of the Vajrayána pantheon (*). The flying plant-spirit (to 
the proper left of the dance-scene) wearing an elegant band around his belly (udarabandba) 
bears a mongoose on his right breast, while the one on the right síde holds a citron in his 
right hand. The plant-spirits may represent the Buddhist Yaksa kings, who carry mon- 
goose (nakula) and citron (bijapiira), respectively in their left and right arms (7). Curi- 
ously enough, the physiognomic features of the two plant-spirits bear some resemblance to 
those of Cambodian sculptures. A little higher up are carved the figures of Kinnara and 
Gandharva kings playing on a lute (vipa) (**). A small figure of a goddess seated in padma- 
sana is carved within a full-blown lotus emanating from the pot. She carries an object 
resembling a manuscript in her left hand resting on the knee, while a lotus is held in her 
right hand. The deity is identifiable with Vajraáardà — а form of the Buddhist Sarasvati 
— who is widely worshipped by the Buddhists for obtaining wisdom, learning, intelli- 
gence, memory, etc, ("). Since the figure is very small and not in a good state of preser- 
vation, it is not clear whether, as prescribed in the iconographic texts, she is three-eyed 
and also wears a crescent on ber crown (**). This relief was first noticed by Burgess, who 
had identified it with Laksmi (**). O. C. Gangoli also identified this goddess with Laksmi (*^). 
Gupte, on the other hand, has identified it with Sarasvati (<). In the words of Gangoli, 
« It is a remarkable decorative essay of great power and invention, demanding an explana- 
tion of its baffling subject matter » (°). On either side the full-blown lotus supporting 
Vajrasarda is flanked by a half lotus and two pairs of flying Gandharvas with offerings in their 
hands. On its upper part the whole composition is defined by a narrow frieze depicting 
four Yaksas with their hands raised up and alternating with foliage. They may be ident- 
ified with Maladhari Devas. While the lower portion on its west face is embellished with 
the ghafa-pallava design and a dancig dwarf, a miniature carving of Laksmi sitting in padma- 
sana within a trefoil niche and on either side flanked by а sea-monster-and-creeper (makara- 
lata) (*) is carved on its corbel (fig. 12). With her left arm resting on the knee, she carries 
a lotus in her right hand. 


(*) B. BHATTACHARYYA, The Indian Buddbist (#0) GANGOLI, op. cit, p. Ш, pL 15. 
lcomograpby, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1958, pp. 312-14. (41) GUPTE, MAHAJAN, op. cit, p. 185. 

(**) Ibid., p. 380. (*2) GANGOLI, op. cit., p. WI. 

(35) Ibid., p. 381. (9) Makara — an auspicious symbol repre- 

(27) Ibid., pp. 349-51. senting the essence of life — has gone through 

(28) Ibid., p. 351. several stages in its development. The makara 


(2%) Burcess, op. ci, o. 24, pL XXI, fig. 2. ` associated with Laksmi in Cave XV reminds us 
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the vase represents the lotus offered by the Nagas to the sacred s/zpa, the tiny winged figure 
on the fluted base may be identified with the harpy going to worship the Rámagráma Stipa. 
Some stipa-pattas from Amarüvati similarly display stipas encircled by three interlaced ser- 
pents on the drum and hemispherical parts respectively. The plant-spirits emerging from the 
foliage, namely, Yaksa, Simha, Naga and Hamsa, which flank the full-blown lotus above the 
vase (or the stupa) respectively on the north, east, south and west face of the pillars have 
universal mythological, iconographic and decorative significance in Indian art. Incidentally, 
the Naga figures on-these pillars also bear some resemblance with the Naga-cauri-bearers, who 
flank the Buddha in the shrine located in the ground floor of Cave XII. Pillars showing a pot- 
and-foliage motif entwined by a pair of snakes or more are also found in Cave X (the caitya- 
hall) at Ellora and many other Buddhist sites in India, but it is perhaps only here that this de- 
sign witnessed its full development, where it represents a skilful combination of the four el- 
ements, namely, the Buddha, the ghata-pallava, the relic-casket of the Buddha and the Stipa 
of Rimagrama. __ 

The decoration on the west face of the fifth pillar together with the small figure of 
the Buddha on the corbel was first noticed by Burgess ("). While he experienced ' difficulty 
in explaining the presence of Buddha figures in this cave, he had identified the bust of the 
Naga carrying a garland below the vase (or the з/йра) and the small winged figure on the 
fluted base as Visnu and Garuda respectively. Though, as stated above, to me they appear 
to be merely a Naga and a winged harpy (kinnara or suparnd) having come down to 
worship the Stipa of Ramagrama, even then, if the identification of Burgess is ac- 
cepted, this pillar decoration together with the corbel showing the Buddha figure forms a 
significant composition, which not only betrays the low opinion the Buddhists had of the 
Brahmanical deity, Visnu, who has been assigned a very inferior position, but also contains 
the seeds of the iconography of a later Mahayana Buddhist god, namely Harihariharivahana 
— a form of the Bodhisattva Loke$vara. In this image, from the top downwards, are 
usually shown ГоКеќуага, Visnu over Garuda, the lion and the snake (*). The new inter- 
pretation of this common art motif amply testifies the creative genius of the Buddhist artists 
who had designed the pillars of this cave. Whereas the iconographic traits of the six Buddha 
figures are not clear encugh to help us in their proper identification, they may be iden- 
tified with the six mortal Buddhas, The pair of deer carved beside the seat of Buddha in 
bbümisparíamudra on the second pillar (from north) is, however, anomalous. 

The two side walls of the hall are adorned with deeply sunken Saiva and Vaisnava 
panels, Although these sculptures have been skilfully rendered, they were possibly executed 
after the original Buddhist images had been chiselled out; the latter sculptures like those of 
Caves XI and XII were not carved:so deeply into the walls. This view is further corroborated 
by the indirect evidence offered by the sculptures of Ganesa, Sarasvati, Gaja-Laksmi and Kartti- 


DR Saunt, Catalogue of the Museum of Arcbae- (51) BHATTACHARYYA, op. cif, 1958, pp. 136- 
ology at Sarnath, Calcutta,-1914, p. 27. 37, fig. 113. 
(5) Buregss, op. cit, р. 24, pL XXI, fig. 1. 
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, Cave XXXII. A view of the facade. 
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Cave XXVII. Decoration’ on the northern pilaster. 
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Neg. no. 176.36). 
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Ellora, Cave XXVII. Decoration on the southernmost window. (Photo courtesy 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi, 


Fig. 3 - 





Fig. 4 - Ellora, Cave XXVII. A view of the southern Fig. 5 - Ellora, Cave XXVII. A partial view of the 
window. (Photo courtesy American Institute of Indian doorjamb and the relef of Ekanaméa. (Photo 
Studies, Varanasi, Neg. no. 176.37). courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, Vara- 

nasi, Neg. no. 176.42). 
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Fig. 6 - Ellora, unnumbered excavation. A view of the facade. 
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Fig. 7 - Ellora, unnumbered excavation. Jambhala. Fig. 9 I Ellora, Cave XV. Nandi in the first floor. 
(Photo courtesy Archaeological Survey of India, Neg. 
no, 155/69). . 
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Fig. 8 - Ellora, Cave XV. A view of tbe rock-cut hall. (Photo courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Varanasi, Neg. no. A21.11). 
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Fig. 10 - Ellora, Cave XV. Decoration of the fifth pillar Fig. 11 - Ellora, Cave XV. Decoration on the northern 
facing south. (Photo courtesy American Institute of pilaster facing south. (Photo courtesy Archaeological 
Indian Studies, Varanasi, Neg. no. 176 22). Survey of Índia, Neg. no. 640/55). 
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Fig. 13 - Ellora, Cave XV. Decoration on the second pillar facing north. 


Fig. 12 - Ellora, Cave XV. Decoration 
on the northern pilaster facing west. 
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Fig. 16 - Ellora, Cave XV. Decoration on the second pillar facing west (lower), 
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Fig. 18 - Ellora, Cave XV. Decoration on the fifth pillar facing west (middle). 








Fig. 19 - Ellora, Cave XV. Decoration on the fifth pillar facing west (lower). 


ino (°°), which afe carved in relief of ке mri dg into the wall of the 
vestibule (antarala). It is either because the- Buddhists had originally left the walls of the 
antechamber blank’-or. because this part. with a ceiling much higher than that of the hall 
was afterwards excavated. by the Brahmanists, Gupte is; however, of the opinion that origi- 
-nally this storey. contained cells for the Buddhist’ monks, but on account of the enlarge- 
ment of the hall, the same were subsequently destroyed by the Brahmanists, who filled in 
the walls with the images. of their pantheon. (%*). The later character of -the Brahmanical 
sculptures of this storey is also indicated by the fact that, as noticed above, stylistically they 
ere at marked variance with those-carved on the façade of the monolithic hall down in the 
centre of the-courtyard as well as with the pillar decorations in this storey discussed above. 
While the former (the Brahmanical sculptures of this storey) répresent the early Rástraküta 
art, the latter are the examples of early Cálukyan art. 

As regards the occurrence of a number of Buddha images in this cave, it may be held 
by some scholars that they were executed by the Brahmanists themselves, because as no- 
ticed above in consequence of a rapprocbement between Brahmanism and Buddhism in the 
early mediaeval period, the Buddha was accepted in the Brahmanical pantheon as an incar- 
nation of Visnu. While this proposition need riot be dismissed, it may be pointed out that, 
had this been the case, we could have noticed such images at least in a few more Brahma- 
nical caves, but it is significant to note that there is not a single Buddha figure in any other 
` Brahmanical excavation at Ellora, Even if we accept the Brahmanical authorship of the 
Buddha images, it does not disprove the Buddhist origin of this cave-temple. As noticed 
above, besides Buddha images, there is thus more sculptural and architectural evidence amply 
supporting our thesis. Similarly, objections may also be raised against the Buddhist author- 
ship of the-monasteries or the monastic cells in the three caves discussed here. Their origin 
may be attributed to the Brahmanists and it may be argued that the Vedantic monks (samya- 
sins) or the Saiva ascetics used them as their convents (mathas). This argument, however, 
does not hold good because, excepting the three excavations under consideration here, no 
other Brahmanical cave at Ellora is provided with such cells. 

Since some of the Rastrakiita and Yãdava rulers were either РЕЯ followers of 
Jainism or were tolerant to it and many of the feudatories and officers of the Rastrakütas 
were Jainas also, this sect continued to be the faith of a strong minority throughout this 
period (^); it is therefore quite natural that at Ellora, too, a few cave-temples (Caves 
XXX-XXXIV) of that sect were excavated during the 8th or the 9th century (°°) at the 
northern extremity. of the hill, which was perhaps alloted to them. It is also likely that the 
Jainas, who were in the minority and a peace-loving: people (as they still are), might have pre- - 


("ву Sarasvatl and Karttikeya have been et- (88) ALTEKAR, Op. cit, p; 269. 


roneously identified with Parvati and Siva, re- (55) In Cave XXXII Gupte "has noticed a dona- 
` spectively: cf. FERGUSSON, Burcess, op. cit, ° tive inscription written in “Devanagari character 
- p. 437. of the 10th century: cf. Gurr, MAHAJAN, op. 


(9%) GUPTE, MAHAJAN, op. cit, p. 131. ci#.; рр. 222, 271. 
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ined OS РУ RGR whi had already Бе а bene 
of contention between the Buddhists and the Brahmanists. _ 
` From the foregoing it is evident that the architectural activities of the. Buddhists at 
Ellora were « almost certsinly due to local rather than imperial interest »-("'), and repeat- 
edly received severe jolts at the hands of- the Brahmanists enjoying royal support. We 
need not, however, conclude that the contemporary rulers were intolerant to Buddhism, or 


- -| that Dantidurga — who being an orthodox Brahmanist (°*) had converted Cave XV, origi- 


nally a Buddhist excavation, into a Saiva temple — had carried out any wholesale persecu- 
tion of the followers of that creed. Had this been the case, the other Buddhist caves at 
Ellora (Caves I-XII) and elsewhere in that-region, which have sutvived till the present day, 
would never have escaped from conversion. In fact the building activities of the Buddhists, ` 
though in a smaller measure, continued in the Deccan till the late 9th century (**). The evidence 
relating to the conversion: of the three Buddhist caves adduced above simply indicates the 
sense of denominational rivalries and antagonisms, which exists in the priestly circles (°°) 
.of the various orthodox and heterodox sects in India till today. The contemporary rulers, 
despite their personal spiritual leanings to one or the other sect, normally maintained a- 
catholic and tolerant attitude towards the religions other than their own (°), and interfered 
in religious matters only to settle disputes and maintain law and order in the state (®). 
While it is difficult to visualize the circumstances under which Dantidurga and his 
: successors had resorted to the acquisition of Cave XV and the adjoining area, there is little 
doubt that the Buddhists had sustained an inevitable loss and they would certainly not have 
` relished the conversion-of one of their caves into a Saiva temple by Dantidurga himself; . 
but this had practically nothing to do with the final extinction of Buddhism at Ellora. It 
appears that_this religion lingered there till the 13th century, when together with Brah- 
manism and Jainism (°) it suffered heavily at the hands of the Muslims. While Brahmanism (“) 
and Jainism (®) survived the onslaughts. of Islam, with their intrinsic values, Buddhism, . 
which had already decayed due to internal causes, slowly and steadily lost its independent ` 
existence and was: finally assimilated by Brabmánism, By this time, the latter too had lost — 
. its originality and. through a process of synthesis of the tenets of various orthodox and 7 
- heterodox sects, it had become a pan-Indian amalgam, which has now been labelled as 


(*т) SPINE, р. 22. ^ tians by other Christians and of Jews in all cen- 


. (8*) AvrEKAR, Op. cH. p. 41; — - tures particularly in the 20th century by several. ~ 
(29) SASTRI; ор. cit, p. 437. “socalled Christian powers» (History e Dbaerma-- 
(°) - BUDDHA PRAKASH, op. cit., p. 221. ae Sastras, П 2, Poona, 1941, p. 723). 

(9) ALTEKAR, ор. сїй, p. 4j; ВнАттАСНА- (°) Gupte has noticed а loose ТЕРА kept . 
хүүд, op. cit, 1964, p. 173. z reclining -on the front pillar of the portico іш | 


ОВИЕ be riesen qa ~ Cave XXX. It is dated-to the year 1169 of the 
quote P.V. KANE, who ‘pertinently observed: ` Saka era (A.D. 1247). It suggests that the Jaina 
< Though it cannot be said that there was по images were carved there up to-the 13th cew 
religious persecution, whatever at any time in tury: GUPTE, MAHAJAN, op. cit, p. 173. ; 
India, the evidence for persecution is very limited -` (%) BHATTACHARYYA, ор. cit, 1964, р. 173. 
and stich persecution if any as may have existed . (*) Gupre, MAHAJAN, op. cit, p. 135. ` 

was nothing compared to the persecution of Chris _ 7 : L H 
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“Hinduism”. During this period the remaining Buddhist éxcavations at Ellora were also 
Brahmanized with the result that the various Buddhist images, without being destroyed, 
were identified with and worshipped as the deities of. the Brahmanical pantheon ('*). ` This 
state of affairs lasted till recent times, wheií all the cave-temples of Ellora were taken- 


‚ Over by the government. It was probably during this last stage of the Brahmanization of 


the Buddhist caves that the images of a few Brahmanical deities, namely, Kala, Сапеќа 
and Mahisasuramardini were executed in low relief on the left and right wall of the ball 


. in the second floor of Cave XI (*) — a Buddhist chapel-cum-monastery. 


In the light of the obsetvations made above we-may conclude that the process of 
conversion of the Buddhist caves in the central sector, which began towards the close of 
the 6th century, more cr less continued down to the late mediaeval period. While it is 
impossible to tell the actual number of the Buddhist excavations tonvertéd into Brahma- 
nical cave-temples, it is likely that besides the three caves discussed here; there were many 
-more Buddhist caves which were appropriated by the Brahmanists, It is expected that 
further work in this direction will throw fresh light on the problem (®). — ` 


(°°) J.B. Sumy, The Wonders of Elora, Lon- - here by courtesy of the American Institute of In 
don, 1824, pp. 170 f. dian Studies, Varanasi, figs. 9 and 11 are repro- 
. (%) Gori, MAHAJAN, Op. cit, 174. _ duced by permission of the Director General, Ar- 

(*) I am grateful to Prof. MA. Dhaky not only ` chaeological- Survey of India, New Delhi. The 
for going through the article but also for his ^ ^ photographs reproduced in--figs. 1, 2, 6, 7 and 
valuable suggestions. While the photographs re- dA ae 


ferred to as figs. 3-5, 8 and 10, are published 
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The Turki Sahis .and Relevant Brahmanical 
Sculptures in Afghanistan 


by SHosHIN KUWAYAMA 


Since 1934 various Brahmanical marble objects have been found in East Afghani- 
stan and North-West Pakistan. Regrettably most of them have been neither scientifically 
nor systematically unearthed. Such situations have produced confusion so far as the chrono- 
logical problems and their historical backgrounds are concerned. Various views on these 
sculptures have been proposed, but their standpoints are mainly concentrated on the 
stylistic comparisons of the marble pieces with the post-Gupta sculptures. The view that 
comparisons with post-Gupta sculptures in the Indian sub-continent should be considered 
as dating evidences, however, is not well grounded, if one wishes the marble pieces 
from Afghanistan to be placed within a more accurate frame of dating, because the post- 
Gupta sculptures themselves have not been situated in a precise chronology but in a 
broader order, viz., a century-wide frame. As a result of such a kind of dating, the 
marble pieces in question have been dated to the timespan reaching from the 7th cen- 
шу A.D. to the 9th century A.D. Moreover, this period covers -the reigns of the Séhis, 
the Turki Sahis and the Hindu Sahis, our knowledge of which seems to be also confused. 


The confusion seems to have arisen from the deficiency of careful study of the 
marble objects themselves. Hence more detailed discussion of the individual pieces should 
be given first, then characteristics among them will be selected after discussing various 
views. Such characteristics will be dealt with in connection with sculptures other than the 
marble objects, the analysis of which naturally leads us to a more reasonable conclusion. 


I - DESCRIPTIONS OF MATERIALS 


1. Sgrya, h. 42 cm. (figs. 1, 2) 


This sculpture was discovered in 1934 by J. Hackin and J. Carl in the debris ac- 
cumulated between the chapels B and C of the later phase at Khair Khánah (1). It is 


(*) The author of this article and the editors monoka? ».. The text published here is a revised 
express - their deep gratitude to Mrs Haruko T. and enlarged version of that translation. 
Motamedi for her painstaking translation from the ( J. Hacxm, J. Carr, Recherches arcbéolo- 
Japanese of the original erticle which appeared in giques au col de Khair Kbaneb près de Kabul, 
Toba Gakubo, XLII, 1972, March, pp. 1-54, Fouilles J. Carl et J. Hackim, (MDAFA, УП), 
entitled < Dairiseki Hindu-zó wa Hindu Ocho no Paris, 1936, p. 4. E 
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—  — ce н ee es Thien Gm ee, 
- divided into upper, middle and lower parts. In the centre of the upper part is Sürya, 
flanked by Danda and Pingala. In the middle part is the driver Aruna,. .holding the reins 
of two horses,- whose backs are shown as they veer upwards to the right ahd left. The 

lower part consists of a roughly hewn pedestal — . = he 
i Sürya's heir lies in. small loops, starting from the centre and flowing towards the 
back in a symmetrical. movement, almost indistinguishable from the crown. The hair is 
braided at the back and falls over the shoulders. The crown has a tripartite leaf design, 
with the ribbons attached to its both sides and а single knot at the back. The upper `` 
part of the ribbons. is incised vertically, while the lower part has multiple nail-like in- - 


cisions, Conspicuous is a tenon on the ribbon, indicating that a halo had originally been 6 


affixed to the head’ of Surya. A small and a large necklace encircle Sürya's neck. 
| The drapery-of Sürya's robe is indicated by lines, knots and folds. The folds hanging 
between the knees are not part of the drapery but a kind of scarf. Both -elbows rest 
- on the thighs and the arms seem to be lifting an object. The wrists are adorned by 
bracelets, but the hands are missing. The pearl design on the lower legs could indicate. 
the decoration of the boots. The expression of the face is closely related to that of Узри. 
excavated at Taxila O). The eyebrows, however, are time to those of Siva from Gardez i 
discussed later. — . ` 
uS a Е DNA AA TA padana qa Ps ois E E E 
- looking up at Sürya. Both wear similar mantles, closed in front and covering the shoul- - 


``. ders, and similar tunics, draped in front, with pearl decoration along the hem. The spear 


held by Danda has a peculiar leaf or herting-bone design. It is interesting to note: that 
the covers of the horses' saddles bear the same design. The back of the sculpture is 
polished without depicting the back of the images. So the clear contrast is observable 
between the depicted back of the main deity and the polished back of these smaller - 

images. i I А ` I | | | i Йй | ` 


2. Pedestal with standing warrior, h. 21 em. TA 3 i ° 


From Khair Khänah. "-——— Po 
excavated separately from the chapel A (’). The warrior was found in the debris of the 
notthwest. corner of the inside of the chapel A, while the pedestal was in its шы.” 
position in the chapel.’ BN 

‚Он Шека nos Sa ee s sss i ee UN, 
йана against a column, a warrior is looking up at the missing deity. The left arm 
and right leg of the warrior are also missing. His long hair is parted in the centre and 
` tied with ribbons. The long belted tunic, with 4 pearl design along the hem, is the same 


: (*) J. BaNERjEA, The Development of Hindu АП). Smprqur, in АЗАК, 1935-36, p. 35, pL Ala. · 
Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, p. 401, pL XXXI; 7 () HACKIN, Саят, loc. cit. ; EA 
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. аз that worn by Sürya.. A sword and a dagger hang from а belt. The left hand rests 
on the pommel of the sword. He wears two necklaces: the one of pearls is similar to 
Sürya's. Boots are indicated by vertical and horizontal lines under the knees. Several 
curved lines between the tunic and the boots indicate the bulkiness of the pantaloons worn 
under the tunic. This type of costume has already been seen on Kushan coins and sculp- 
tures, such as the male figure in the relief of the pedestal from Paitüvü and Sotorak (9. 
From this fragmentary sculpture it is impossible to discern the exact nature of the missing 
divinity, but if-the warrior be supposed to represent the war-god Skanda, the missing 
static could be Siya, 


4 


3. Fragment of a balo 


Discovered in an open space in front of the chapels A, В, and C at Khair Khanah (5. 
A ribbon is represented in relief, incised with a naillike pattern. Considering the presence. 
of the tenon attached to Sürya's back and T.A. Rao's view (*) that all Sürya images had 
haloes regardless of their origins, this halo might have belonged in fact to the Sürya statue 
mentioned above. One ш however, is how to relate the ribbons on the Sürya itself 
and on this halo. 


4, . Drdboaretas Ganefa, h. 91 cm. dis 4, P | - 
From Gardez. This is the object still worshipped at Daram Sal Hindüwa or Pir 


Rathan Nath Dargah in the bazaar of Kabul. It was published by G. Tucci in 1958 and  - 


discussed again by R.C. Agrawala in 1968 (). The statue, previously settled in the niche 
of the temple, now stands free for removing to a new location. The height of the pedestal 
and figure altogether is 71 cm., and of the rough unpolished base, 20 cm. The crown 
is damaged on its uppermost part, but still shows a narrow decoration in front: This 
decoration; as we shall observe later, consists of a standing object in the centre and a 
‘crescent as well as two opposing makaras below the crescent. 

A pair of ears behind the shoulders are probably those of an eat The statue 
originally had four arms, but only the front arms, to the elbows, are extant. The sacred. 
thread depicting a snake, viz., nageyajfiopavita, crosses the torso from the left shoulder to 
the right flank. These-four arms, as well as the tiger skin wrapped around his waist and 
thighs ate characteristic of Vinayaka, as mentioned in the Vissudbarmotterapurana. An E 


erected liniga is shown under the bloated stomach. This piece and the next are important, ` ae 


as there ate-no early examples known except for the Ganeéa image at the entrance of 
the Cave No. 6 at Udayagiri, Madhya Pradesh (9). 


(9 J.M. d The on the Archaeological Survey in Swat», EW, IX, 1958, 


Kusbans, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1967, pp. 327-28, fig. 40; R.C. AGRAWALA, « Ürdhvaretes 
(5) HACKIN, CARL, op. čit., aL OE 32. Cape. fom Afghanistan», EW, XVIII, 1968, 
(9) Т.А. GOPINATHA Rao, Elements of Hindu p. 166, fig. 1. 

Iconography, I 2, Madras, 1914, pp. 311-18. (8) "AGRAWALA, op. cit., p. 167, fig. 3. 


C) С. Tucc, «Preliminary Report on an . 
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Another significant fact is that this Ganeéa figure has two lines of inscription in 
-acute-angled Brahmi, giving the name of the donor king and the date of donation. The 
conspicuous feature is that the back of the head is carved with a clear representation of 
ribbons, which reminds us of that of the Khair Khanah. Sarya. | 


5. Ürdbvaretas Ganeía (fig. 6) 


This is also an object still worshipped in a Hindu Temple in Shor Bazaar at Kabul; 
it is said to have been found at Sakar Darah, about 15 km. north of Kabul. Agrawala 
published this piece in 1968 and M.N. Dhavalikar discussed it and the Gardez Ganeša 
(fig. 4) in a recent article (°). But the exact information regarding its discovery and 
the relation with the site is not available. Dhavalikar also referred to other Siva and. 
Sürya images from Sakar Darah in the same paper, but no information other than his 
description has reached the present writer. 


In general, the statue is worn. It apparently wore the tripartite crown and four | 
arms can be recognized. The right front arm is holding a lotus flower, the left front 
arm is missing from the elbow, the other two rest on the heads of the attendants flanking 
Ganeía. The iconography of this statue is almost identical with that of No. 4, including 
the sacred thread and the erect liniga and tiger skin. The identity of the attendants is not 
known, but they could, with their long curly hair, be children. The pedestal, except for 
a narrow band at its top, is unfinished. According to Rao, the four-armed Ganega re- 
presents Bala Ganapati and Bhakti-VighneSvara, although no example with the combination 
of tiger skin, erect linga and the sacred thread,-is known (2). In the Ganeéa pieces 
from the Indian sub-continent, regardless of region and period, there are no examples 
similar to the Gardez Сапеќа with its short stubby trunk curled on to itself, and the 
Sakar. Darah Сапеба, with its short trunk in the air and not holding anything. 


6. Durga Mabisásuramardini, h. 34 cm. (figs. 7, 8) 


. -> This is the so-called Scorretti Marble, said to have been found in the -vicinity of 

Kabul but of unknown provenance, and published by D. Schlumberger in 1955 (7°). 

The goddess Durga has her right foot on the back of the buffalo Mahisasura. Нег 
hand is on the buffalo’s mouth, pulling the head towards her. Durga stands behind him. 

Her buttocks and left leg are carved in full. The four legs of Mahisasura are lost, except 

for the right front hoof. The hoof is divided into two parts by a vertical line at the 

centre and between the hoof and leg are vertical incisions. The body of Mahigárura is 


c (9 IL», ibid., p. 167, fg. 4; MN. DBAVALIXAB, « Geographical and Chronological Factors, in Indian 
«A Note on Two ud Statues from Afghanistan», Iconography », AI, 6, 1950, pp. 29-30. 
EW, XXI, 1971, pp. 331-36. (3) D: SCHLUMBERGER, « Le marbre Scorretti >, 
(5) GOPINATHA Rao, ор. cit, I 1, pp. 52 ££; AA, П, 1955, pp. 110-19, pls. I-II. 
BANERJEA, op. cit., pp. 359-61; C. SIVARAMAMURTI, 
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complete, as is the right hand and back part of the body of Durga. Part of the #riégla 
which Durga has planted in the rump. and the arched tail are carved in relief. Durga 
wears a wide bracelet with pearl designs on the right wrist, and a ring on her little 
finger. The folds of the drapery on the left leg are carved in relief and part of aloin- 
cloth covers the buttocks. The first publication of this piece realized that it was not 
Buddhist and tried to identify it with Mithra Tauroktonos. 


^4 


7. Durga Mabisdsuramardini, h..c. 60 cm. (fig. 9) 


This is said to have been unearthed near Gardez. So far no publication of this 
object has come to the present writer except for the photographs published by J. Au- 
boyer in 1968 and by M. Taddei in 1970 (®). It represents the eight-arnied Durga who 
is killing Mahisasura. Durga has her right foot planted on Mahisüsura's back, her left front 
arm holding his head and her right front arm stabbing him in the neck before cutting 
off his head. Another right arm holds his tail. The other left hands are holding un- 
identified objects. Two right hands are missing. Another right arm, partly missing, must 
have held the ға. Mahisasura’s hair is combed back behind the ears and over the 
shoulders, and he is holding a dagger. The hoofs of Mahisüsura and Durga’s #rifgla and 
bracelets are represented in a characteristic fashion. The central prong of.the #rifgla has a 
leaf design which is now greatly worn. The left hand holding Mahisasura's head and the 
right arm holding the dagger wear wide bracelets with floral designs, different from the 


other bracelets. The drapery over as right leg is stylized in radial lines. This piece 
and No. 6 are similar in showing Durgà approaching Mahisisura from the back and stab- 
наса х oe 


8. Head of Durga, h. 6 cm. (fig. .11) | 


This was collected іп 1960 on the suface level of the mound called Оаа Amir 
Mohammad at Tago, Laghman (*), and was originally part of a full figure. The head 
is carved so as to face three quarters to its left and the back-of the head connects to 
the unfinished block which was intended to be a halo. It is somewhat worn, but the 
third eye and tripartite crown ‘are clearly detailed. The central leaf of the ctown has 
the same. decoration as the crown of the painted Bodhisattva at Fondukistan (fig. 25). The 
right and left leaf designs of the crown have identical decorations of beads arranged in mul- 
tiple circles. On the right side of the head there seems to be а floral ornament but it 
is too worn to be clearly identified. Wavy hair can be seen under the crown behind the 


(4) J. Ausover, Afghanistan und seine Kunst, 1970, fig. 138; p. 225. 
Prague, 1968, pl. 99 (the bibliogtephy cited on (B) К. Frscugn, < Une tête бутане en marbre 
p. 58 of this publication is not correct); M. de l'Afghanistan oriental», AA, X 1, 1964, pp. 
Tapper, India, (Archaeologia Mundi), Geneve, 35-42, figs. 5-8. 
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ear and on the forehead. On the top of the head, the hair is laboriously incised in nu- 
merous parallel lines, tied at the back of the head. It is difficult to be sure. about 
the identification with Durga, but as the third eye and the crown show the female type 
among this marble group, so this piece could well be the goddess of Siva, and therefore - 
“Durga. K. Fischer fended sss this head as that of the Scorretti Marble, but it 
` is not certain. 


м. 


79, Head of Siva, h. 28 cm. (fig. 12) 


This head is said to have been found at Gardez and was published by D. Schlum- 
berger in 1955 (9). It is the largest head among these marble sculptures. The delicate 
narrow face with a pointed chin wears a tripartite crown and has a third eye. Since the 
left side of the face is badly worn, it must have been above the ground for a tonsider- 
able time. The curly hair/ divided at the centre of the forehead, is represented by deli- 
“cate lines and with clearness. At the bottom of the centre of the crown is a crescent 
and on the crescent a vertical object. The born of the crescent and the top of this object 
are represented as if tied with ribbons. The eyebrows are notable, drawn in a single 
curved arch beyond the end of the eyes. A similar representation can be seen in the Khair 
‘Khanah Sarya and in the Visnu from Taxila (>). : 


10. Torso wearing a dhoti, h. 65 cm. (fig. 10) 


Found at Tagáo and published by Schlumberger in 1955 (**). The head, arms and 
legs below the knees аге missing and it is in a generally worn condition. A shallow 
-telief at the back indicates the fold of the drapery pulled towards the centre. The broken . 
top part on the back could have been. part Bi the bale oe ese bea: The figure orig- 
inally could have had eight arms. 


T1, Раш with goddess relief h. 20 сш; (fig. 13) 


This is said to bave been collected from Tepe Skandar, and B. Dagens published it 
in 1964 (7). Two-thirds of the lower section is unfinished. The upper section is pol- 
ished and has a female figure in relief in the centre of this part. Both arms are raised 
as if to support something, most probably the two feet of the main deity which is now 
missing. Some fragments of sculpture are still visible on the pedestal, the right fragment 
being a hoof or a part of the drapery. ‘Dagens compared this pedestal with one of the 
` sculptures from Sahr-i Bahlol in the Peshawar Museum, No. 1427 and with one of unknown 


(M) SCHLUMBEBGER, ор. cit, pp. 114-16, fig. 2. inédits », in Monuments préislamiques d'Afgbanis- 
(20) See note 2. ` - fan, (MDAFA, XID), Pario, 1964, p, 35, pl: ХЕП 
(15) SCHLUMBERGER, ор. cit, p. 114. | 3, 4. 

(9) B. Dacens, «Fragments de. sculptures 
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origin in the Lahore Museum, No. 777 e and unduly tried to attribute this to Buddhist 
iconography (+). 


12. Umanmabeívara, h. 81.5 cm. (figs. 14, 15) 

This is the only object among the marble sculptures which was unearthed during 
regular diggings in 1970 at the temple A of Tepe Skandar by the Kyoto University Archaeo- 
logical Mission, and was published by Sh. Kuwayama in 1972 (?). It is the best preserved 
piece among the marble statues hitherto known. It is carved from one block of white 
marble, and represents the four-armed, three-eyed Siva seated on Nandi, flanked by his 
- consort, Parvati and Skanda standing at the left side of his mother goddess. The figures 
are carved on the pedestal which divides into two parts, upper and lower. The upper, 
narrow part, well polished horizontally, bears a three-lined inscription of eighty-four acute- 
^ angled Brahmi letters including the punctuation marks. The height of this part measures 
about 5.8 cm. and the width 43 cm. This clear inscription gives this piece even more 
importance. The inscription tells us that the name Siva is given as Maheśvara and there- 
fore the consort takes the name Uma. The lower part below this inscribed panel re- 
-mains unfinished and rough as are the cases with the Khair Khanah pedestal (No. 2), 
Sürya (No. 1), the Gardez and Sakar Darah Ganegas (Nos. 4 and 5), and the Gardez 
Durga (No. 7). 

On the whole it is frontally oriented with a depth of only 18 cm. Of Nandi, only 
head ` and hoofs are visible from the front. He like Maheévara has the third eye in the . 
centre of the forehead. A flower pendant hangs from his neck. The hoofs are divided: 
into two by a: line and tbe hairs of the ankles are hinted at by incisions. 

Maheévara, seated on Nandi, wears a bead necklace, a yajfopavita and a dboti, but 
the torso is bare. Over the dbori a belt is worn. ‘The folds of the dbori are drawn 
towards the centre where the erect linga is shown. The drapery is stylized. The torso 
is skilfully executed in a reversed triangular shape. Of the two right arms, the front one 
is raised, although the wrist and hand are missing. The back right hand rests on the right 
knee. Compared to these right arms, the position of the left arms is unnatural due to the 
position of Uma. The front arm is made dwarfish, with the hand immediately below the 
shoulder, pointing down and resting on Uma's right shoulder; thumb and index finger 
are damaged. The back left arm is not visible from the front; it is represented as hold- 
ing the érifala without a shaft, which is seen behind Uma’s head. The #rifZla is unique — at 
least no other such examples have come to the attention of this writer — in that the central 


(5) I. Lyons, Н. IwcuorT, Gandbéran Art in (9) Su. KUWAYAMA «Preliminary Report on 
Pakistan» New York, 1957, no. 400, p. 158; no. the First Excavations at Tapa Skandar», Shirin, 
346, p. 148. LIV 3, 1971, pp. 152, 160-65 (in Japanese); Ib., 


091: was identified as the lower part of а < The First Excavation at Tapa Skandar », Archee- _ 
Viņu image by M. Tanner, «Una Kaumodaki- ological Survey of Kyoto University in Afghanistan 
gadā di arte Sahi nella reccolta dell'Istituto Uni- 1970, Kyoto, 1972, pp. 5-14; Ib., «Кар Be- 
versitario Orientale di Napoli», Arte Orientale in gram П: Renewing its Dating », Orient, X, 1974, 
Italia, IH (Museo Nazionale d'Arte ae 4), pp. 76 f. 

Roma, 1973, p. 69. 
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prong is in the shape of a leaf, with the left and right prongs emanating from the root 
of the central опе: (fig. 16.1). The head of MaheSvara can be divided into two, the face 
and the raised pentagonal chignon. The face is semi-oval with a short nose, long arched 
eyebrows and ears long enough to compare with the whole length of the face itself. Small 
eat-rings are attached to the large holes of the ear-lobes. 

The crown has a semi-circular decoration in front (fig. 17), especially similar to that 
of the Gardez Siva head (fig. 18). Beads adorn the edge, and from the top of the front 
decoration, the strung beads go towards the top of the head. On the right side of the 
chignon a small crescent is depicted, of a type not otherwise known to us. The hair 
flows down the back behind the ears and over the shoulders, in several braided locks. 
The ribbons attached to’ both the ends of the diadem are tied at the back of the head, 
the rest dangling. The lower part of the ribbons is incised with nail-shaped, shallow- 
curved lines. The back of the head is treated with elaboration. Considering that Umi 
and other statues do not show a similarly detailed finish and that worshippers would not 
see the back of the statue, the reason must have been the importance of the main deity 
itself. The same can be said of the other marble statues, viz., the Khair Khanah Surya, 
the Gardez Сапеќа and so on. 


The consort Uma rests her right arm on Maheévara’s left knee as she leans towards 
him. Her left hand rests on her waist. Uma is much smaller than Maheévara, unlike the 
Hariti figure of Gandharan Рабсіка-Нагін composition. Another point of interest is Uma’s 
. left hand, which is flat without any sculptured relief and entirely different from Maheévara’s 
hands and feet; the details of the goddess’ left side are neglected. Uma’s crown has a 
double, not triple, leaf decoration; the left leaf is larger and appears to be the central orna- 
ment of the crown. A string of beads decorates the base of the crown. The hair is long 
and flows over the left shoulder. On the left shoulder and arm are observed the rippling 
folds of the blouse, which recall those of Haritî from Skarah Dheri now in Lahore Mu- . 
seum. (™). A square fringe of blouse on the breast overlapped by the double necklaces is 
represented by the strung-pearls or beads design. A long skirt covering the’ whole-body 
below the waist shows Y-shaped folds at its hem and covets one-third of the pedestal on 
its proper left part. A scarf is also worn, covering the belly and both forearms. A snake- 
like hem falls between the legs. 

Ais aqhaqa end “Hie êê E ЕЕЕ to be Skanda, since it does not 
" represent Сапеќа. He wears only a beaded band and bracelets and round ear-rings. Wavy 
hair is shown on both sides of the head, and there is no representation of hair at -the 
central part of the head. His face is characteristic with the low forehead arid eyes and 

eyebrows which are exactly like those of Uma and Maheévara. 
б Uma’s bracelets are composed of “both rings and strung beads, while Maheávara's and 
Skanda’s bracelets are simpler rings. The back left hand of .Maheévara, holding the zri- 
`- «а, has a finger-ring on the кшш 


(2) L. Bacuuorer, Early Indien Sculpture, London, 1939, П, pl. 150. 
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A distinctive feature of this statue is the well-preserved vermilion, blue and black pig- 
ments. Vermilion can be seen on Maheévara’s hair line on the forehead, on the upper 
eyelids, lips, chin, ears, neck, part of the crown, nipples, navel, waist, belt, right arm 
elbow and part of the #rifila. On Uma, vermilion can be discerned more clearly, at the 
hair line, on the eyelids, ears, neck, and lips. Маһеќуага’в: garment was probably painted 
blue, because the blue pigment remains in parts, and also on the eyelids of both deities the 
blue pigment is applied. Black pigment can be seen on the E incisions and again on 
the eyelids. 

The inscription is not in strictly even lines, partly because Uma’s skirt flows over the 
upper right part of the pedestal, as we noted above. The inscription is of 84 characters, 
20 in the first line, 45 in the second, and 18 in the third, leaving a long empty space. 


Besides the twelve above-mentioned pieces, at least eleven more are known, not in- 
cluding the four fragments discovered in 1970 and 1972 at Tepe Skandar, which brings the to- 
tal to fifteen pieces. Of those fifteen pieces, two аге of Siva, two are ligas, four are of Visnu 
and two are only known as white marble statues. The four pieces from Tepe Skandar are 
each 10 cm. long; three of them hold lotus blossoms and the other is a PA of the 
shoulder or arm decorated with an arm bracelet of strung beads. 


13. Siva 


It is said that this is in a private collection in Kabul and that the find-spot is Deh 
Mir just north of Tepe Skandar. Unpublished and said to be a trimiurti. 


14. Siva 
It is said that this is from Darüntsh and that only the head remains. Also unpub- 
15. Linga, h. 75 cm. 


This was discovered by A. Foucher at Тарао (7). The phallic form of the top part 
is represented by shallow incision. Recently this piece was added to the exhibition in the 


-- Kabul Museum. 


16. Ekamukbalirga, h. 42 cm. 


This. was published by M. Taddei-and is said to -have come. from Hund or ancient : 
Udabhándapura ("). The upper part is polished, the lower octagonal part unpolished; the 


(22) A. FOUCHER, la ріеШе route de l'Imde, N.W.F.P. and Some Connected Problems, A Study 
de Bactres à Taxila, (MDAFA, 1), “Paris, 1942, -in Iconography and pa y, EW, XIII, 1962, pP. 
pL XXXI 60, pp. 34, 172. 288-310, figs. 14, 7, 

. (P) M. Tanor, < An Ekamukhalinga from the 
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lower end is flat. From the face the nose is missing. The head has a well developed chin 
and a third eye aswell as clearly defined ear-rings. The wavy hair above the round face 
is carefully carved, but there is no dimensicnal representation. The ear-rings and necklace 
arc of bead. designi d RD 


Ё 17. Brabma, h. 98 cm. 


This was discovered in many pieces in the northern part of the hall at the palace of 
Sultan Mas‘id IIE at Ghazni (*). The torso is missing. The three-headed Brahma is 
_ represented standing on a small lotus throne. At the foot of Brahma, on both sides, are 
small standing statues. There is a floral design adorning the edge of the semi-circular 
halo. The chignon of Brahma, twice the length of his face, is elaborate, but worn. The 
representation of necklace, bracelet, drapery, halo and pedestal are completely different 
from any pieces under discussion here. U. Scerrato, who discovered this piece, assumed 
. that it was brought from India during the Ghaznavid raids, for the following reasons: 
` firstly, according to Firikta, Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna brought the statue from Somnath 
- and used it at the entrance of the Arüsu'l Falaq Mosque which commemorated the victory 
at Somnath. Secondly, according to Utbi, gold was taken from the war trophies of Som- 
nàth to be used to build the above mosque. Lastly, the damaged condition of the statue 
was due to the fact that it was walked over. The present writer agrees with the above 
view, since the statue has the same characteristics. as the Sürya statue found at Ajmer 
now in the Rajputatia Museum and as the Sürya statue of Rajasthan style dated to the 
12th century A.D. housed in thé National ah Mosca, New Delhi, No. 66.14-(*). 


18. A Jain Tirthankara, h. 62 cm. ern. 


DAN ben Sa ok (o Clase ode Дыр arde die 
Italian Mission began to excavate there. Formerly in the collection of the ex-king of Af- 
ghanistan at Karez Amir, but now shifted to the Kabul Museum. "The head is broken’ 
and all the surface is greatly worn. Тһе style is comparable with Ee Brahma noted above, 
нше eae i ie hte ын s 


= 19. A Hindu deity 


en Aided Banco Gao Ka du gasto a aqa qud 
' .at Massamud, east of Qal'a Amir Mohammad іп Тартар, but the present writer has 
never seen it. 


- - 


p 


` @9 U. SCERBATO, < Summary Report on the e K. FISCHER, . pi ran gc 


` Italian: Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan - Archaeological Survey in о Zentral- 
. The First Two Excavation Campaigns at Ghazni „asiatische Studien, 10, 1969, p. 339, pl. 9. 
1957-1958 », EW, X, 1959, pp. 29, 39, 40, fig. 39; (77) Еїѕснев, < Une tête évite. >, cit., В 735, 
'anpgr India, cit, fig. 166, p. 257. É note 1. 


Р CP) Gopmarma Rao, op. cit., I 2, pl XC 1 
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20-22. Three Visnu statues (9) 

Two pieces of Visnu ate reported by K. Fischer, said to have come from near Gardez. 
No. 20 is 10 cm. high, being a fragment of Visnu caturmiirti now in a private collection at 
Kabul. No. 21 is also caturmurti, 40 cm. high, with four arms. No. 22 is a torso in the 
Ata Hakim of Ghazni. Е 


23. Visnu caturmürti, h. 28 cm. 


D. Barrett published this piece as found at Attock (?). On both sides of the main 
face are boar's heads, and on the back of the halo a head in shallow relief. The face and 


the crown of the main deity are worn out. The crown possibly had a trefoil. The braided — . 


hair falls over the shoulders. The ear-ring is unique: the part attached to the ear is the 
side view of a single ring, from which the circled pearls hang down. The wide three-string 
necklace supports a badly worn pendant. The halo has a decoration of leaf scroll at its 
margin'and lotus petals in the centre. The face at the back of the halo has a double 
triangular ornament in the crown. The ear-rings and necklace аге the same as those of the: 
main deity, but more simply depicted. 


The abové-mentioned twenty-three pieces of marble sculpture ate without doubt Brah- 
-manical (except No. 18). The temples or shrines where these statues were -worshipped 
is not known except for two cases, namely Khair Khanah and Tepe Skandar, which have 
been regularly excavated. Apart from such excavated examples, L. Edelberg and J.E. van s 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw reported traces of Hindu temples in the upper Kunar Valley, north- 
east of Jalalabad. K. Fischer also reported that at Islampur the white-marble architectural - 
fragments of a Hindu temple were. used in the building of a wooden mosque (*). From 
the photographs published by the ‘above authors and the architectural fragments collected 
at Karez Amir, such marble fragments of architecture, most of them being “Corinthian 
pilasters”, cannot be related to any architectural aspects unearthed either from Khair Khā- 
nah or Tepe Skandar. Those published by them should not be taken as materials contem- 
porary with the marble Brahmanical scultures under discussion by the present writer. 


П - Various VIEWS ON THE MARBLE SCULPTURES 


Since Hackin first discovered the Sürya in 1934, there have been various attempts 
as to the dating and stylistic comparisons of the marble sculptures. By examining these 
views and their problems, a systematic discussion of their dating will be given below. 


(9) К. Fiscage, «Preliminary Remarks... >, la vallée du Kunar en Afghanistan», AA, IV, 
cit, p. 340, pl. 13. 1957, pp. 199-207; J.E. van LOHOIZEN-DE LEEUW, 
(*) D. BARRETT, «Sculptures of the Shahi «An Ancient ' Hindu Temple in Eastern Afgha- 
Period >, OrA, III, 1957, pp. 54-59, fig. 1 a, b.  nistün», OrA, V, 1959, pp. 3-11; FISCHER, < Pre 
(7) L. EngLBEEG, < Fragments d'un stupa dans liminary Remarks... », ci, p. 357. 
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1) Hackin and Marshall. Six groups of buildings were uncovered at Khair Khānah. In 
the centre of the buildings were three similar chapels on a straight north-south line, built 
over a three-room chapel of the earlier period which had been buried with stone and mud 
brick. The ‘chapels, A, B, and C were from the later period, with mud-brick walls on 
. the stone masonry and under a common flat roof. Sürya and other pieces had been en- 
shrined in these later chapels. The plan of three aligned chapels was unique. Hackin, 
nevertheless, related this plan to that of Bhumára, а small-scale Siva temple in Central 
India (7). The Bhumára temple consists of a single room of stone; on the low terrace 
are the garbbagrba, where an ekamukbaliga is placed, surrounded by pradaksinapatha and 
mandapa, as well as two symmetrical shrines (^). Hackin stated that the plan and direc- 
tion is similar between these two temples and that, moreover, they have the common 
features. such as pradaksipapatha and танара. But’ pradaksingpatha and mandapa cannot 
be any clue to comparison and in fact it is quite different between them, Khair Khanah 
having three aligned chapels and Bhumára having only one. 

Hackin also stated that the Sürya statues from both. these sites were IS eách 
flanked by Danda and Pingala (?). According to Hackin, two types of Siirya represen- 
tations existed in India. In the first, Sürya rides in a war-chariot, either without attend- - 
`7 ants or with two female archers who dispel the darkness. In the sécond, Sürya is flanked 
by his bearded secretary, Pingala, and the shaven warrior, Danda, both these attendants 
deriving from Azizos and Momimos, the attendants of the sun god of Edessa, and there- 
fore of western origin. Hackin assumed that the attendants of Surya of both sites should 
follow the type of western origin. 

Hackin also found a similarity between Sürya's costume and hair-style and those of 
- the 4th-century Sasanian kings, such as Shapur II, Ardashir II and Shapur III. There- 
fore his dating of the Khair Khanah Surya is the 4th century A.D. He also dated the 
Khair Khanah site itself to the 5th century, following R.D. Banerji’s dating of the Bhu- 
mara temple. But on the dating of the Bhumara temple, J. Marshall had a view which 
tends to date this temple to the 6th century. He, contradicting himself on the dating 
of the Bhumüra temple, in turn agrees with Hackin’s dating of Surya (*). 

Hackin based his dating on the costume of the Sasanian kings and the Siva temple 
in Central India. But it is now obvious that there is no connection between the costume 
of Stirya-and that of the Sasanian kings. The diadem of the Sasanian crown was used 
consistently up to the 7th century and was not particular to the 4th century. Com- 
paring Danda and Pingala with those of Bhumüra, one can admit a similarity, but the 
Khair Khanah Stirya is so peculiar in its general composition and bears no feature com- 
mon to others. Hackin’s view: is based purely on the iconographical’ resemblance. As to ^ 
the dating of Bhumiira, too, there are not any fixed clues which produced so widely dif- 


` ferent datings between Banerji and Marshall. 


(8) Hacxm, CARL, op. cit, pp. 67. ` (9) BANERJI, op. cit., pl. XVI a; HACKIN, CARL, 
(2) RD. Banery, The Temple of Siva at op. cit., . HI. 
Bbumara, (MASI, 16), 1924, pls. Ib, П, XVII. (*) JRAS, 1937, pp. 499-501. 
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| Apart from such unreasonable datings, one notable point is the use of floral motifs | 


for architectural ornaments (*). Characteristic is the almost circular leaf with pronounced 
stem. It is more important to find that such motifs can be seen in Afghanistan, viz., 
Bamiyan, Fóndukistin and Tapa Sardar. This type of" design is mot found among the 
sculptures of-the Kushan period at Mathura or Amaravati or Nagarjunakonda. Even 
from the Gupta periods, only the decoration of the halo of the First Sermon from Sar- 
nàth shows a slight tendency towards the development of this leaf scroll motif. 


2) Schlumberger (*). In relation to the publication of the Scorretti Marble, he dis- 
cussed the marble sculptures such as the Gardez Siva, the Тарйо linga and torso, and 
the Khair Khanah Sürya. He pointed out the rarity of marble as a material for sculpture 
in Afghanistan and, further, of three-dimensional representation, and identified the Scor- 
retti Marble with the non-Buddhist icon, Mithra.Tauroktonos. He further stated that 
these four pieces except for the Scorretti Marble were not Buddhist but Hindu and placed 
them between the end of the Hephthalites and before the Islamic invasion, since marble 
` was never used during the Kushan, ا‎ CE and Hephthalite periods when Bud- 


dhist sculpture was being produced. 


As to Hackin’s dating of the Khair Khánah Sürya, Schlumberger emphasized the im- - 


portance of the two coins of Napki Malka found in the room F at Khair Khanah as the 
basis of dating. He took К. Ghirshman’s dating of the 7th century (*), discarding Hackin's 
view based on V.A. Smith (**) and concluded that the Khair Khahah Sürya-was from 
that date. Schlumberger could not identify the Scorretti Marble as Durga, but he was сог- 
rect in giving it a non-Buddhist theme and material and dating it not earlier than the 
Hephthalite period. It is, however, clear that the question of the Napki Malka coins from 
Khair Khanah and their relation to the dating of the Sürya image are somewhat difficult. 


3) Goetz ("). He supposed that the Scorretti Marble and the other marble sculp- 
` —tures would fill the gap in Afghan archaeology, and attributed these objects to Saivism 
which had played an important role after the Kidara Kushans. Apart from the Tagio 
liga and the Gardez Siva which are obviously connected with Saivism, he rightly sup- 
posed that the Tagio torso is either ёіх- or eight-armed Siva, not Visnu, because the mul- 
tiple-armed Visnu only became popular . after the 10th century, while Siva statues were 
already common in the 10th century. Goetz therefore concluded that the Scorretti piece 
was a Hindu sculpture of Durga, the consort of Siva, and contemporary to the Durga 
Mahisásuramardint of Ellura cave No. 17 of the 7th century, though with some inevitable 
stylistic differences. But the present writer has doubts on his way of dating based on 


(*) BANERJI, op. ci, pL УП c. ` 
) SCHLUMBERGER, «Le marbre Scorretti », 
cit, pp. 112-19. j s 
R GHIRSHMAN, Les Chionites-Hepbtalites, 
(MDAFA, XIII), Le Caire, 1948, pp. 51-54. 


^ 


. (©) V.A. Ѕмттн, Catalogue of the Coins in the 


- 
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Indian Museum, Calcutta, Oxford, 1906, p. 235,- 


pl. XXV 2, 3. 
(*) Н. Goerz, «Late Gupta Sculpture in 
: The “Scorretti 


Marble” and Cognate- 


Sculptures », AA, IV, 1957, pp. 13-19. 


o 


a 


° the Ellura dating, for the dating of Ellura: caves has not always been fixed; for example, : 


A.K. Coomaraswami dated them to the 6th century A.D. 


Goetz believed that the style of the marble pieces was entirely Indian, with no 
similarity to Gandharan Buddhist art or the Sasanian art observable on the representation 
of Siva on Later Kushan coins. This entirely. Indian style of the marble sculptures was 
explained by him as coming from Kashmir where the.Kanauj school of the Gupta sculp- 
ture flourished after Lalitaditya Muktüpida's victory over Yagovarman’ (A.D. 720-753) 
whose capitals were Gwalior and Kanauj, a centre of the latest Gupta style. It is not 
surprising, as Goetz further explained, that this style prevailed in. Afghanistan since this 
area was under Kashmir control even before Lalitàditya, at the time of the king Can- 
drapida. Goetz maintained that the Kanauj school of Gupta sculpture in Kashmir, being 
different from the original Kanauj school and a provincial copy of the Gupta style and 


+ not purely Indian, gave an immediate impetus to the creation of the white marble statues 
'in Afghanistan. С І 


Goetz, who was familiar with Kashmir art, based his view on the historical facts con- 


| cerning Lalitaditya in the Réajataraigipi (°). The question is whether Goetz’s view is 


acceptable. He, in any case, did not try to make a comparative study of the sculptures 
themselves, except for Siva’s crown, which he considered to be « purely Kashmiri style », 
brought in directly from Kashmir. His view that the dissemination of the Kanauj school 
of Gupta sculpture is directly and only associated with political events is not con- 
vincing to the writer. As for the ‘similarity of crowns, the writer cannot agree with him 
either, at least so far not enough examples from Kashmir have come to light to.prove his 
view. - 


4) Barrett (©). Barrett agreed with Schlumberger regarding the Sürya from Khair 
Khanah. He maintained that the Gardez Siva head is of Kashmir style, and dated it 
to the second half of the 8th century. No comment was given on the Tagiio torso. He 
did not agree that the Scorretti Marble was! Mithra Tauroktonos and be defined it, like 
Goetz; as Durga Mahisüsuramardini, dating from thé 8th century. In discussing the pose 
of the Durga figure, he pointed out the Durga figure from  Elephanta, now in » 
Prince ef Wales Museum, Bdiobay. He gmpared te’ та with the examples’ e 
Brahmanical Cave at-Aihole and Ellura caves Nos. 14, 17, 21, and 27, dating these 
examples from between the 7th and 9th centuries. | `. Í 

Refusing Schlumberger’s view that these marble pieces were limited to the vicinity 
of Kabul, Barrett published two pieces, now in the British Museum, from Buner and 
Attock near the Indus. He also described four Brahmanical sculptures in schist, also in the 
British Museum, similar to Gandharan Buddhist art, as. well as wooden sculptures from 


(40) М.А. STEN, Kalbanas Rajatarangimi, A abbreviated as Rajaterangint). 
Chronicle of tbe Kings of Kafmir, Westminster, - (©) BARRETT, op. cit, рр. 54-59. 
1900, vol. I, book IV, vv. 126-371. (Hereafter 
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Kashmir Smast (*), and declared them all of Kashmir style. He did not attempt to study 
their chronological problems,- either -based on details of the individual pieces or on com- 
parisons with the Kashmir school. In his historical accounts of the Kashmir region, in- 
cluding Lalitaditya, he maintained that historical factors were EARN from the devel- 
opment of an art style. : 


5) Tucci (**). He first introduced the Gardez Сапеќа in Pir Rathan Nath Dargah. He ' 

did not refer to other pieces in his writing, but endeavoured to date the piece by de- 
ciphering the two-line inscription on the pedestal. The inscription read by him tells that 
the Mahavinayaka statue was consecrated by a Maharajadhiraja Sri Sahi Khimgalo-tyüna 
on the 13th ##bi of the white fortnight of Jyesthà under the naksatra Vifakha and the 
lagna of the lion. As he said, it is impossible to know to which era this inscription 
refers. Tucci then pointed out that the king’s name Khimgala could be associated with 
Deva -Sahi- Khingila as found on coins and Narendraditya Khinkhila in the Rajatarangini (**). 
In the Réjatarangini, this king is mentioned as dedicating shrines to Bhiiteévara. His con- 
` secration of shrines to Bhüteávara was interpreted as being the. same act as performed by 
` king Agoka when he was attacked by the Mlecchas, and by doing so was given a son who 
in turn attacked the Mlecchas. Therefore Khimgala was intended to be Khinkhila, following 
the Rajaterangin?. This king is a successor of Mihirakula, but according to de la Vallée 
Poussin and Rapson, he comes before Toramana, judging from the coins (*). Tucci did not 
mention the date of the king. He tried to identify Khimgilo-tyana as Udyüna; and hence 
Khimgala as the king of Udyana. Even if this could be read. Udyäna, there is no mention ' 
in Ње: RZjafaragimi that this king ruled Udyana, or Swat. Tucci stated that the script dated 
to the end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th century A.D., without giving substantial 
reasons. But the earliest known acute- angled Brahmi is dsted to the late 6th century 
A.D. (**) and as this inscription closely resembles. that of the Skandar Inscription (%), -` 
Tucci’s comment is therefore unacceptable. 
“Ав to this GaneSa, it has slteady been mentioned that К. C. Agrawala published his 
view. He observed this statue as the combined style of two elements, representation of 
the god as two-armed and wearing a tiger-skin derived from the Gupta Mathura school on the 
one hand, and representation of erected Ji#ga derived from such sculptures as the Ganesa 
image ef Udayagiri on the other. Не assumed that this Gardez Сапеќа was a result 


(9) J. BuxaEss, The Ancient Monuments, (4) L. DE La VaLLÉE Poussin, Dynasties et 


. Temples, and Sculptures of India, London, 1897, Histoire de l'Inde depuis Kaniska jusqu'aux in- 
pls. CLII-CLIII, p. 14. vasions musulmanes, Paris, 1935, p. 14; RAPSON, 
(9) Tucc, ор. cit, pp. 32728, fig. 40. _ loc. cit. 
(“) As for Deva Sahi -Khifgila, see A. (*) С. Bouter, Indian Palaeogrepby, repr., 
CUNNINGHAM, Later Indo-Scytbians, (Complete New Delhi, 1959, p. 68. 
Works of. Alexander Cunningham, ed. by. AK. . (f) M. Yamana, «Skandar Inscription of the 


NARAIN), Varanasi, 1962, po. 27875, pl. VII 11; Uma Mahesvara Image >, Archaeological Survey of 
E. Rapson, Indian Coins, repr., Varanasi, 1969, Kyoto University in Afgbanistan, Kyoto, 1972, 
p. 29; see also Réjatarargini, aes I, v. 347 (vol. pp. 15-22. 
I, p. 52). 2005 
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the Sahi period can be divided into two successive periods, namély the Turki Sahis and 
the Hindu Sahis. The discussions hitherto ‘published have never mentioned whether -these 
pieces belonged to both Sabi periods or only to one, and if so, ‘which. The published 
discussions, however, cannot answer this problem insofar as they are concerned exclus- 
-ively with conceptional comparisons without any detailed observations of the marble pieces 
themselves. 

` Among the marble pieces available for T€ the best preserved is the Skandar 
Umàámabheévara with many important details intact. Taking this material as the basis for 
. discussion, we will compare the details of the pieces with those of the-Skandar example, 
then a more reasonable conclusion will be expected, admitting that almost all the marble 
pieces from east Afghanistan tend to show their contemporaneity. 

1) Pedestal (figs. 14, 15; cf. figs. 3-6, 13) The frontal surface of the pedestal of 
-UmamaheSvara is divided into two: the upper and the lower. The upper part is polished 
horizontally, and recedes slightly from the chiselled lower surface which is unpolished and 
uneven. The lower end forms a pointed edge towatds the front when this part is looked ` 
at from both right and left sides. As the example excavated at Khair Khanah shows, this 
unfinished part must have been buried and the pointed bottom seems to have facilitated the 
‘implantation of the statue. It is not clear whether the narrow polished band in front 
was at all intended to be inscribed, or simply to act as a finishing element to the statue. 
The spacing of the characters on the Gardez Ganega is well composed, whereas that’ of 
the Ümamaheévara is rather disorganized, due in part to the overlapping edge of the gar 
"ment with the uninscribed space of about one and half lines. 

This type of pedestal, with or without inscription or relief ‘on it, is found: in the 
following pieces: (1) The Skandar Umamahegvara, (2) the Khair Khanah Sarya, (3) the 
Khair Khanah pedestal with warrior, (4) the Gardez Сапеќа,- (5) the Sakar Darah Ga- 


` pega, (6) the Gardez Durga, and (7) the Skandar pedestal with relief, as well as (8) the * - - 


Tagào liga. Of the above, Nos., 3, 5 and 7 as well as No. 1 have.the same finish and 
style, while the Sekar Darah Ganeáa has not such & broad band but a thin band simply 
. denoted by a line. In the Khair Khànah Sürya the middle part, with the driver Aruna 
and horses, belongs to this polished band which extends to the lower section where it 
joins the unfinished part. 22 3 аиел coude Seated ar Dene Gaular 
to the Sakar Darah Ganesa. . 

^ It is worthy of note that, | imperet e examples Ead ten pieces, eighf of 
these have the same type. The exceptional examples are those of the two statues from the, 
Ghaznavid palace, which are supposed to have been brought from Rajasthan. Hence all 
`. eight pieces discussed here should be considered as one and the same ‘group. 


2) Тпіёша (figs. 14-16; cf. figs. 1, 9). Iconographically the баа. is held by the 
images related to the Saivite school, as, far as the examples here are concerned. Such im- · 
ages are limited to the Skandar Umamaheávara and to the Gardez Durg& Mahisasuramar- 
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dini. As noted previously, the back left hand of Maheévara. holds directly the prongs оѓ. 
this weapon which is seen above Uma’s head. The Gardez Durga is observed to hold 
her frifila in one of her right hands which is now missing. 

The form of the zrifzla is composed of three prongs represented with the whole form- 
ing a square. Peculiar are two points: the central prong which represents a leaf or a 


herring-bone design, and two pierced holes, on both sides of the central prong, which .- 


distinguish each prong at its root. The two prongs other than the central one remain 
roughly carved and plain. 

In the example published by Schlumberger, the "Scorretti. Marble”, the remains of 
the ті а can be seen on Miahisásura's rump; the #rifila may be here the same type as 
that of the Gardez Durga, because it can be admitted that one type is common to those 
examples of Mahisásuramardini. In the Khair Khanah Surya, Danda is observed to have 
a spear which, though not a £rifula, is decorated with the same design as those of the 
said frifülas. Furthermore, this ornamentation is also seen on the fringes of the saddle- ` 
covers worn by the two horses. 

In this.connection, it does not seem to be unjust to show two examples, even if 
they are not made of marble: one from Fondukistán and the other from Toqquz Sarai. At 
Fondukistán this design is depicted in incision on the clay figures, the so-called princely 
couple, now in the Kabul Museum, which was found in situ in the niche E as a main 
object for worshippers. The design in question is seen along the lapel of the neckband (®%). 
Fortunately enough, this niche and the worshipping objects can be dated by a cremation 
urn, more precisely by the coins in this urn, as stated later. The Toqquz Sarai example 
of this motif is found on a small wooden sculpture forming а spear-like shape, which is 
reported as found among the abundant sculpture of Buddhist origin in the. “petit tem- 
ple” I (9). I x 


3) Crown with the representation of lunar symbol (figs: 14, 17; cf. figs. 18, 19). 
The following figures wear crowns: (1) The Khair Khàánah Sürya, (2) the Gardez Gane£a, 
(3) the Sakar Darah Ganesa, (4) the Qal*a Amir Mohammad Durga, (5) the Gardez Siva, 
(6) the Skandar Uma and MaheSvara,*and.(%) the Attock Visnu aš well as the Ghazni 
Brahma. From these examples, the Attock Visnu and the Ghazni Brahma should be omit- 
‚ ted because they do not belong to trends similar to that of the Afghan marble statues. 

Among these, there is pointed out a striking similarity between the Gardez Siva and 
the Skandar Maheévara. The common feature is seen in the frontal and central decoration 
of the crown, regardless of whether the crown bears a triple or single decoration on its 
diadem. This decoration forms a semi-citcular shape, surrounded by strung beads, which is 
filled ир with many small square units pierced in the centre by a small hole. Covering 


(8) J. Hace, < Le monastère bouddhique de figs. 190, 192. А 
Fondukistán >, in Diverses recherches archéologi- (®) Mission Paul Pelliot, I. Toumcboug, Paris, 
ques en Afghanistan, (MDAFA, VIII), Paris, 1959, 1961, pL XLIX, nos. 116-17. 
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this semi-circle, but smaller than it, a combined motif is attached, which consists of two 
elements, a vertical object and a crescent. The former is carved as standing on the centre 
of the crescent. The horns of the crescent and the upper portion of the object are observed 
to be tied with ribbons or strings. As well as this complex, just below the crescent is carved 
the combed hair, and on either side of it the hair is treated in loops. In the case of 
the Gardez Ganesa, though the precise expression is unclear because of the missing top, 
the hair treatment below the crescent is replaced with two makara-like carvings which 
are set symmetrically on each side of a central large bead. In spite of such a small difference 
between the Gardez Сапеќа and the others, the central leaf of the crown is admittedly a 
semi-circular shape and the lunar symbol is also the same as those of the Skandar Маһеќуага 
and of the Gardez Siva. As for the Sakar Darah GaneSa, one can imagine a semi-circular 
leaf in the central decoration, but its worn condition cannot give a precise indication. 
The crown of the Skandar Uma has two leaf decorations as noted previously. The 
left one is slightly different from the central one of MaheSvara in its form, but if the 
lunar symbol be removed from those of MaheSvara and the Gardez Siva, the same device 
can be admitted between them. The central decoration of the crown of the Qala Amir 
Mohammad Durga is different from that of Uma, but it links with the decoration of the 
crown of the Bodhisattva figure represented in painting on the façade of the niche E 
at Fondukistān (fig. 25). 


Regatding the lunar symbol seen on these crowns, attention should be called to the 
fact that the same type appears in Khotanese iconography such as the Vairocana Buddha, 
Maheávara, and Сапеќа A. a 

4) Ribbons of jhi crown (fig. 15; cf. figs. 21, 22). The ribbons are attached to 
the sides of the diadem and tied at the back, the ends hanging down along the back of 
the head and shoulders. The lower half of the ribbons has horizontal nail-shaped in- 
cisions, ‘while the upper has multiple vertical lines. This device is common among the 
marble pieces which have crowns except for the following: the Sakar Darah Сапеќа 
whose crown is greatly worn, the Qal*a Amir Mohammad Durga of which the back of the 
` head is not carved, and the Gardez Siva of whith the back of the head is destroyed. In 
spite of the fact that there is a great deal of difference between tlie crown of the Khair 
Khànah. Sürya and those of the Skandar Maheśvara and the Gardez Сапеќа, the render- 
. ing of the ribbons shows a remarkable similarity, but this design is much coarser in the 


Ж __ Sürya example than in the MaheSvara. The same coarse device is seen on the Gardez Ga- 
>.. pega, while that of the Gardez Durga remains only on the upper part of the left shoulder. 


A fragment of a halo from Khair КҺапаһ is also to be added to the list of this type of 
ribbons, regardless of whether this halo was originally attached to the Sürya or to the 
main deity now lost from the pedestal with a warrior. It should be noted that the 


° (=) For the Khotanese examples, see J. Painting », EW, XXIII, 1973, pp. 109-54. 
WILLIAMS, «The Iconography of Khotanese its 3 - е 
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Figs. 1, 2 - Surya with Danda and Pingala; from Khair Khanah. National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul. 





Fig. 3 - Pedestal preserving the feet of a main deity and a standing warrior; from Khair Khanah. National 
Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul. 
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Fig. 7 - Durga Mahisasuramardini ("Scorretti Marble”). Museo Nazionale d Arte Orientale, Roma. 





Fig. 8 - Back view of image in fig. 7. 
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Fig. 11 - Head of Durga; from Qal'a Amir Mohammad, Fig. 12 - Head of Siva; from Gardez. National 
Tagao. National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul. Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul. 





Fig. 13 - Pedestal with relief; from Tepe Skandar. National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul. 
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Fig. 16 - Triszla (1) UmamaheSvara, (2) Durga 
from Gardez. 
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Fig. 17 - Crowned head of the Tepe Skandar 
Mahe$vara. 





Fig. 19 - Crown of the Gardez Ganesa. 





Fig. 18 - Crown of the Gardez Siva. 





Fig. 20 - Crown of the Khair Khanah Surya. 





Fig. 21 - Ribbons of the Gardez Ganesa. Fig. 22 - Ribbons of the Khair Khanah Sürya. 





Fig. 23 - A trilobate arch decorated with a scroll 
and ribbons, Cave I, Bamiyan. 





Fig. 24 - Seated Buddha, clay; from Cave G. Fig. 25 - A Bodhisattva; from Niche E, Fondu- 
Bamiyan. kistan. National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul 
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Fig. 26 - Bodhisattva with ribbons (detail); from Fig. 27 - Terracotta head with ribbon; from 
Niche D, Fondukistan. Musée Guimet, Paris Uskar. British Museum, London 


backs of these statues are usually rudimentarily executed, whereas the emphasis is on the 
elaborately finished back portion of the head. The significance of this is not clear to the ~ 
writer, but it is just in this point that there is no connection between these marble pieces 
and the Gandharan Buddhist carvings. 


- 5) Hair, drapery, ring, Боо}, and others. Besides the above major four points, the 
treatment of hair, drapery, finger-ring and some ornaments have certain similarities. The 
top of the Qala Amir Mohammad Durga, the Skandar Uma and the warrior on the Khair 
Khanah pedestal, have their hair represented by parallel V-shaped lines from the front to 
the back of the head. Danda in the Sürya piece has undulating lines at both sides, simi- 
lar to the hair of the child on the proper left of the Skandar Uma. Even if it is not meant 
to represent hair, perhaps being some kind of head covering, the lines are concentrated on 
the sides only, leaving the centre top of the head without any decoration, and are the 
same in both cases. 


The following have the drapery carved in V-shaped lines: the Skandar Umamaheé- 
vara, the Khair Khanah Sürya, the Gardez and Sakar Darah Сапеќав, the Gardez and 
Scorretti Durgas, the Skandar pedestal as well as the Khair Khünah pedestal. 

The following wear the same type of finger-ring on their little fingers: the Maheé- 
vara’s hand holding the #rifala, the Gardez Durga’s hand holding the sword, and the 
Sakar Darah Durga’s right hand (probably holding the sword). 
| The same representation of hoofs is found on Nandi of the Маһеќуага and оп the 
Mahisasura in the Gardez and Scorretti marbles. Furthermore, the same device is observ- 
able in the central leaf design of the Qal*a Amir Mohammad Durga’s crown and the armlet 
on the front left arm of the Gardez Durga. 


The above discussion of the detailed elements in the marble pieces shows that some 
examples share absolute common characteristics, and that, if some similar peculiarities are 
pointed out, they seem to interrelate to each other. There are, of course, differences 
among the examples, such as the triple leaf decoration of the Gardez Siva and the single 
leaf of the Skandar Mahešvara, and also the rendering of their eyebrows. Some, like the 
Skandar Umámabheávara, are frontally executed, while others, like Durga, are carved entirely 
three-dimensionally. Even those frontally oriented have emphasis on the back treatment. 
Ás noted above, in this sense, the connection of the marble pieces with the Gandharan 
schist carvings should not be accentuated, though it is properly admitted that there is a 
relation in the general composition between the Skandar UmamaheSvara and the schist 
Paficika-Haritis. 

After observing the interrelationship between the examples, we can group them under 
a common tradition, which suggests that they were. carved in a limited period of time, 
But it remains difficult, of course, to fix each of them in their chronological arrangement. 
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Among the details discussed above, the most important for their dating is the ribbons 
of the crowns. It is well known that ribbons of this type were attached to the Sasanian 
crowns. The chronology of the Sasanian dynasty is well established and provides ample 
information as to dating. In the following section further discussion will be made on the 
treatment of such ribbons, both m and non-Sasanian, and its relation to the dating 
of the marble pieces. 


IV - TREATMENT OF RIBBONS 


All Sasanian ribbons. are represented flowing, as seen in the royal cliff reliefs, оп 
silver bowls and on coins. Following is a classification of the Sasanian ribbons (®). 


Type A: The end of ribbon, after the knot, bas nail-shaped horizontal incisions; com- 
moner than the type C. 


Type B: The end of ribbon, after the knot, can be divided into two sections, vertical 
incisions on the upper and the nail-shaped horizontal ones om the lower, as seen 
on the backs of marble pieces: the most common. 


Type C: Ribbons without a linear design: very rare. 


Up to the time of Bahram II (276-293) these thfee types appeared on all the 
above-mentioned Sasanian monuments. Particularly among the coins, type A was com- 
mon-and continued to be popular during the period of the first five kings, from Art- 
dafir I to Bahram II. After Bahram II, beginning with Narseh (293-302), the represen- 
tation of type A was replaced by type B. Type C can be seen only on some coins both 
of Sapur I (243-273) and of Hormizd I (273-274). The earliest known silver plates or 
bowls date from Bahrüm I (274-276) on which type B ribbons are depicted. The example 
from the reign of Bahrám II shows type A. The ribbons represented in the cliff reliefs 
are of two types, A and B, except for the vertically incised example at Naqi-i Rajab. Ac- 
cording to this, the earlier king, Arda&ir I, used exclusively type A and the next king, 
Sapur I, preferred type B at Naqš-i Rustam, while he also has the above-noted vertical 
type at Nagši Rajab. Then type B became common after Sapur I with the exception of 
Taq-i Bustin where Ardafir II wears type A. The following is a classification of all ribbons 
in the chronological order found in Sasanian art: 


(*) The Sasanian crowns used as materials by ЕР.Ј. PARUCE, Sasenian Coins, Bombay, 1924; 
the writer are found in the following: A.U. Рорк, O.M. DALTON, The Treasure of the Oxus, 31d ed., 
A Survey of Persian Art, Oxford, 1938, vols. I London, 1964; У.С. LUKONIN, Persia IT, (Archae- 
and П; E. HERZFEID, Am Tor von Asien, ologia Mundi), Geneva, 1967; К. GÖBL, Sesani- 
Felsdenkmale aus lrans Heldenzeit, Berlin, 1920; dische Numismatik, Braunschweig, 1968; etc. 
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"Kings and dates Cliff reliefs Silver Plates Coins 


> 


Ardašīr I (227-243) . A 
Sapur I (243-273) B A 
Hormizd I (273-274) 
Bahram I (274-276) 
Bahram II (276-293) 
Narseh (293-302) 
Hormizd II (302-309) 
Sapur. II (309-379) B 
Ardakir II (379-383) 
Sapur III (383-388) 
Bahram IV (388-399) 
Yazdegard I (399-420) 
Bahram V (420-438) T < B 
Yazdegard II (438-457) 

Hormizd III (457-459) 

Peroz (459-483) B 
Balak (483-488) 

Kavad I (488-531) 

Khustow I (531-579) B 
Hormizd IV (579-590) B 
Bahrám IV (590-591) f 

Khusrow II (591-628) B B 
Yazdegard ПІ (632-651) 
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> 
o 
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According to the above, it seems that type A was used during the early Sasanian ` 
period especially on the coins from Arda%ir I to Bahram II. During the reign of Sapur I, 
type B was introduced and became popular after him in the representation of the royal 
relief on the cliff. In spite of the fact that type B came to be commonly used in the 
cliff reliefs, it was not until the end of the 4th century that type B completely over- 
came the other types of representation in all three classes of artefacts. Although con- 
ventionalized, it remained, particularly on the coins, until the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury when the last Sasanian kings lost their powers. 

The examples discussed above were forcibly limited to the dated objects. Further 
examples may be found, too, on thé façade of Taq-i Bustin from the late Sasanian period. 
Among the silver objects, too, type B can be observed in the specimens of the late or 
post-Sasanian times (*). Such representation of ribbons is also found among the Sasanian- 
_ type coins such as those of the Kushano-Sasanians, Hephthalites, and so forth, circulated 


"Sx 


(®) Porz, op. cit, IV, pls. 159 B, 230 A. 
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in the regions east of the Sasanian empire. It is therefore not strange to find such rib- 
bons on objects other than coins. In this connection, Bamiyan and Fondukistán will be 
discussed below, and the farthest illustration will come from Kashmir. 


Bamiyan (9) ( (figs. 23, 24) 


This motif is frequently represented in the wall paintings and clay mouldings. Both 
types B and C аге common in the Bamiyan valleys, especially in the niche of the 38 m. 
Buddha (") and its environs and in the caves at the foot of the 55 m. Buddha as well 
as at Kakrak. The most concentrated ate in eleven caves at the foot of the larger Buddha, 
where such ribbons are depicted in clay moulding. Here the caves I, II and XI, which 
have an octagonal plan surmounted by a dome, should be specially noted (°). 

There ate two bands between the dome and the walls. The lower band is composed 
of a row of trilobate arches with pointed tops, in which a seated Buddha must have been 
set. Between each arch were. moulded kirtimukha. The upper band consists of a row 
of pointed or carinated arches, but in this case the arches are not trilobate but simple. 
Kirtimukba is also observable. The type B ribbons are found ш at the е 
tops of the arches (5°). : 

Related to this kind of ribbons, a xdis frieze of foliage scroll must be specially men- 
tioned (°), because this foliage scroll has the peculiarity that its leaves tend to be almost 
curled, as seen in the Dhámekh Stüpa at Sarnath. And in Bamiyan this trend is ob 
served further on Airtimukbas (°). Such foliage scrolls are also used for the decoration of 
arches in the caves V, XI, D, F, and G ("). Hackin’s “sanctuaire” of the cave F must 


. be considered as having the same tendency as the above- mentioned caves at the. foot 


of the larger Buddha, since it has the same architectural aspects, such as the domed 
octagonal plan with pointed trilobate arches on the upper and the pointed simple arches 
on the lower band between the dome and walls. Cave D, having a single row of arches, 
forms an octagonal plan surmounted by a dome, and the pointed trilobate arch is dec- 
orated with a foliage scroll (®). Caves V and G have also similar floral decoration, the 
former having it on the pointed trilobate arches and the latter having the painted foliage 


` оп the domed ceiling. It is noteworthy that the clay seated Buddha from Cave G now 


(*) A. Goparp, Y. Goparp, J. HACKIN, Les CCXCV, Tokyo, 1971, p. 43 (in Japanese); ID., 
antiquités bouddbiques de Bámiydn, (MDAFA, П), Bámien, Nagoya, 1971 (in Japanese), with full 


Paris, 1928; J. Hacrm, Nouvelles recherches illustrations. 

archéologiques д Bámiyfn, (MDAFA, III), Paris, (*) MDAFA, П, pp. 20-23, fig. Ш on p. 17, 

1933; also direct observations in Bamiyén by the fig. V on p. 19, fig. VI on p. 21. 

author himself. ^ (8) MDAFA, II, pls. XXX, XXXII, XXXIV. 
(T) The presence of ribbons was overlooked (€) MDAFA, ТП, pl. XXXI. 

by the French Mission about forty years ago, but (©) MDAFA, ПІ, pl. XXXIII, 35, 36; pl. 

was noted by the Nagoya University team; T. LXXXII 91. 

Kopera, M. MAEDA, A. MIYAJI, < Paintings and -(8)-MDAFA, TII, pp. 5-11. 


Architecture of Bamiyan, Researches on the Iranian ` (8) MDAPA, III, pl. ХІ 12. 
Style of the Buddhist Art», Gakwjutsu Серрд, i 
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in the Musée Guimet has the same device at the hem of the drapery as that of the 
Skandar Uma. 

So far seven caves at. Bümiyün have an octagonal plan surmounted by a dome. Of” 
these, the decoration of the arches in caves III and VII no longer.remains. The ‘other 
five caves have conventionalized floral designs and representations of kīrtimukha, except 
for Cave F. In at least two of these caves the same type of ribbons as those of the 
Sasanian kings occur. A similar combination of foliage scroll, kirtimukha, and the type 
B ribbon can be admitted to have coexisted in the Bamiyan valley. 


In this connection, Tapa Sardar should be specially taken into consideration. The 
vibára no. 17, of the later stage of the site, revealed a rectangular plan and construction 
of.mud bricks with sculptures of unbaked clay. These objects published by M. Taddei 
. manifestly pointed to the characteristics which are common to those of Bamiyan. The tri- 
lobate arch, also in unbaked clay, is decorated with conventionalized foliage scroll patterns, 
though coarser than those seen in Bamiyan, while. the curled leaf design of the foliage 
scroll is represented on the accessories and on the hair of the clay figures uncovered 
from the vibára (“). Other than this device, the notable element among the later clay 
sculptures is the treatment of the hem of the drapery of the seated Buddha (*). The 
folds of the hem are more transformed from the Y-shaped pattern, but it is not proper 
. to reject the interrelations on this point between Tapa Sardar, Bamiyan; and the marble 
pieces. As this Y-shaped hem has been also reported from the other vibzras such «as 
no. 37, of which the maga images are strikingly related to those of Fondukistan, so this 
common feature both at Bamiyin and Tapa Sardar should not be considered as a chance 
event, but as evidence of a style ol the time. 


Fondukistan (figs. 25, 26) 


This fortress-like Buddhist piney gives us two types of ribbons. One is the sump- 

tuous crown of the sculptured Bodhisattva now in the Musée Guimet and the other is 
the crown of the painted Bodhisattva’ holding a blue lotus housed in the Kabul Mu- _ 
seum (°°). The former was an attendant to the proper right of the central figure in the 
niche D which is.one of the niches surrounding the s##pa, and the latter was on the 
facade in which the niche E opened. The significant fact of Fondukistin is that it pro- 
vides the date of its construction, which is lacking at the above-mentioned sites, Bamiyin . 
and Tapa Sardar. From the niche E, а clay sculpture of probably an influential couple 
of the temple was found. Under their pedestal was unearthed а cremation urn containing ` 
-ashes and two Sasanian silver coins as well as another kind of silver coin and some copper 
coins. Hackin identified the two Sasanian-type coins as being drachms of Khusrow II · 


(4) M. Tapper, < Тара Sardar. First Prelimi- (®) Ip., ibid, fig. 28. 
nary Report», EW, XVIII, 1968, figs. 40, 42, (*) MDAFA, VIII, fig. 174 and figs. 189, 196. 
47, 60. * 
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and left the others unidentified. Hence Hackin’s dating of Fondukistàn was not earlier 
than A.D. 590. ` 


К. Ghirshman re-examined these silver coins. and found on the obverse the Arabic 
legend “Bismillahi” and the letters AIR which could set the place of issue at Susa. Accord- 
ing to the further letters, reading bfisib, he dated the coin in the 37th year of the Islamic 
calendar, or A.D. 627. He also found on the obverse two punched heads of animals com- 
monly used in Tokharistan, and thus interpreted the coins as having been countermarked 
by minor kings of Bámiyün and Fondukistán. On the copper coins he also read the Tok- 
harian scripts CPI O SAHO (Sri o Sahi) and a symbol mark of the Hephthalites, and 
therefore identified them as issued by the petty kings of the Bamiyan valley (*'). 

Against Ghirshman, К. Góbl proposed a later dating for Fondukistin by examining 
the countermarks struck on the above Sasanian coin, which he identified with his classified 
countermarks nos. 10 and 3, and he dated these to 70 and 63 H. respectively. The later of 
these, according to him, corresponds to A.D. 689 (**). Góbl's view is convincing and thus the 
niche E cannot be earlier than A.D. 689. The same dating can be given to the s;Zpa court, since 
all the niches around the s#ëpa аге duly supposed to have been constructed at the same time 
as the niche E. As noted, the two types of ribbon are observed to be attached to the clay and 
painted Bodhisattvas of these niches. In addition to this, each niche is framed by an arch, with 
a clay-moulded pilaster on the facade as if supporting the arch (”). The ornamentation is simi- 
lar to that of Ватіуап, with conventionalized foliage scroll patterns (°). The said three 
. sites, Bāmiyän, Tapa Sardar and Fondukistán, therefore have the same trends in their 
architectural and sculptural aspects. Moreover, it is needless to say that the type B ribbon 
appeared side by side with the above elements. Thus, considering the date of Fondu- 
kistan, these elements could be dated in these contexts either to the end of the 7th ` 
century A.D., or, more probably, to the early 8th century. 


Uskar (fig. 27) 


Beyond the border of modern Afghanistan, in Kashmir, the fluttering ribbon can also 
be found, namely on the terracotta head said to have come from Uskar. A. Cunningham 
- stated that Uskar was to be identified with Huskapura which is mentioned in the Réja- 
tarangini (").  Huskapura can be traced back to the period of Huviska as can be detected 
from its name and has yielded objects from the Kushan period. Significant, however, 
is that Lalitaditya Muktapida, according to the Rdjatarangipi, established a Visnu temple 


(f) GHIRSHMAN, ор. cit, pp. 28-32. (9) MDAFA, VIII, figs. 157-58. 


(®) R. Сӧві, Dokumente тит Geschichte der () A. CUNNINGHAM, The Ancient Geography 
iranischen Hunnen in Baktrien und Indien, of India, London, 1871, pp. 99-103; Rajatarangini, 
Wiesbaden, 1967, П, pp. 313-14. book I, p. 30, note 168. 


(9) MDAFA, VIII, fig. 189. 
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and а large vibira with a stāpa called Muktasvimin at Huskapura ("). If the terracotta 
head came in fact from Uskar, dating Lalitaditya is an important problem, which differs 
among the various authors ("*). The most probable dating is fixed as follows. 


In the chapter on Kashmir in the second section of vol. 221 of the T’ang dynastic 
history, Hsin-T’ang-shu, it is clearly mentioned that in the eighth year of the K'ai-yüan era, 
Chén-t’o-lo-pi-li was assured by the Chinese court to be the king of Kashmir. He was 
recórded as a king who had offered some strange medicine to the Chinese court and that, . 
after the death of T'ien-mu, his brother Mu-to-pi became king of Kashmir ('* Hence it 
could be proposed that the order of succession of the Kashmir kings was Chén-t’o-lo-pi-li, 
T’ien-mu and Mu-to-pi. 

Furthermore, the Rajatarangini informs that the kings Candrapida, Tarapida, and | 
Lalitaditya followed one another ('*). E. Chavannes and S. Lévi assumed that Candrapida 
"was Chén-t’o-lo-pili ("*). Therefore, T'ien-mu is identified with Tarapida, Mu-to-pi with 
Muktapida. According to the Rajaterangint, Candrapida -ruled for eight years and eight 
months, Tarapida for about two years, and Lalitaditya for 36 years ("). Chén-t’olo-pi-li 
was appointed by the Chinese court in the 8th year of K'ai-yüan and hence by A.D. 720 
had become king of Kashmir. Tarapida therefore from 728 to 730, Lalitaditya during 730- 
766, and not later. Particularly concerning Lalitáditya, it is stated in vol. 975 of Ts'&fu- 
yiüan-kuei that Mu-to-pi of Kashmir sent the great master monk Wu-li-to-nien, or Wu-li-to 
(according to Hsin-T’ang-shu), to the Chinese court (*). It indicates that in the 21st year 
of the K’ai-yian era, or A.D. 733, Mu-to-pi or Muktapida was already enthroned and the 
above recorded the official report from Kashmir, of his succession, to the T’ang court. 


Accordingly it could be assumed that the Visnu temple and the Buddhist temple Muk- 
tasvamin at Huskapura were constructed between A.D. 730 and 766. A group of terra- 
cotta heads from Uskar (7*) could be also dated to this time span, and the ribbon shown 
on the bead reproduced here (fig. 27) is supposed to have been used in the middle of 
the 8th century A.D. This fact shows that the Sasanian ribbon types discussed here were 


. (®) «At. Hugkapura this noble-minded king 8 f£; Rajeterengimi, vol. I, Introduction, pp. 67 ff. 


built the splendid [shrine of Visnu] Muktasvimin (f) See also E. CHAYANNES, Documents sur les 
and a large Vihára with a Stipa» (Réjetarengini, Tou-kiue (Turcs) Occidentaux, Peking, 1940, 
book IV, v. 188). p. 166. 

(P) The papers regarding the date of Lalitaditya (*) Rêjataranigini, book IV, p. 130. 
Muktapida are as follows: RSs. TRrPATHI, History (*) S. Livi, E. CHAVANNES, < Voyages des 


of Капаш, Benares, 1937, pp. 201 ff.; A. BANERJI, pèlerins bouddhistes: L’Itinéraire d'Ou-kong (751- 
+ Yasovarman of Kanauj», Indian Culture, XV, 790) », JA, VI, 1885, p. 350. 


. 1949, pp. 203 ££; Н.С. Ray, Dynastic History of -(") Réjaterengini, vol. I, Introduction, Ap- 
Northern India, I, Calcutta, 1931, p. 112; N.N. pendix I, p. 136. 
Gupta, Indian Culture, XIV, 1947, pp. 14 ff; (™) Refer to the section of the 21st year of 


H. Goerz, «The Conquest of Northern and E'aiyüsn, Peoi, no. 2, WaArcH'ÉN, T'r'éfu-yüen- 
Western India by Lalitaditya-Muktapida of Kash- ^ ^ kwei, cb. 975; CHAVANNES, op. cit, р. 209. 
mit », Studies in the History and Art of Kashmir (7) К.Сн Kar, Ancient Monuments of Kask- 
ond the Indian Himalaya, Wiesbaden, 1969, pp. mir, London, 1933, pp. 152-54. 
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used in Kashmir and its environs, namely in the regions geographically close to those where 
the marble sculptures discussed here were found, at least until the middle of the 8th 

The ribbons seen on the marble pieces are e the same type as one of the Sasanian 
types which was predominant in the later period of the Sasanian rule. This trend is 
confined not only to the Sasanian empire proper but also seen in the regions east- of the 
empire, such as Bamiyaén, Fondukistàn and even the more eastern lands. In Fonduki- 
stan end Bámiyün ribbons are combined with the conventionalized foliage scroll. At Bà- 
miyan the ribbon and the foliage scroll are further combined with trilobate arches. Tapa 
Sardar has also trilobate arches decorated with only conventionalized foliage scroll. In 
Kashmir the ribbons become coarser but are related to a religious site dated to the 8th 
century, and would seem to be the latest examples of the ribbons under discussion, The 
date of these elements at Bámiyán and Tapa Sardar cannot be definitive, whereas at, Fon- 
dukistán the silver drachm makes it possible to define the date of the site. 


The Brahmanical sculptures with representations of ribbons should be duly eee 
to have been carved and worshipped. in the same periods as the non-marble and non- 
Brahmanical art production seen in Bamiyan, Ghazni, and Kashmir. Nothing prevents 
us from stating the above fact, if the following is added too: similar treatment of the 
hem of the drapery, the repeated Y-shaped patterns, was also observed among the sculp- 
tures uncovered at Bàmiyàn, Fondukistán and Tapa Sardar. Moreover, the herring-bone 
ot leaf-shaped designs are common amongst the objects found in the niche E at Fon- 
dukistàn and from Tepe Skandar, Khair Khánah, and so on. Furthermore, a decoration 
‚ of the crowns. seen on the Durga and on the painted Bodhisattva of the niche E at Fon- 
dukistàn is one of the clear evidences which places these artistic activities in the same 
period. It should be stressed that during the periods just before the advent. of the Muslim 
power the Brahmanical statues were carved in marble and the Buddhist in clay and that 
religious difference must have dictated the choice of materials. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the detailed elements such as ribbons; drapery; decoration of crowns, these 
sculptures disclose the fashion of the time which goes beyond the religious difference. 


V - DISILLUSION oF THE HINDU Sinus . 


I There have been various views on the dating of the marble pieces, as being from the 
Turki Sahis or the Hindu Sahis, with no definite dating on either. Among the pieces in 
the Kabul Museum, for example, all pieces except for the Khair Khünah Sürya are regarded, 
as being from the Hindu Sahi period (7). The writer will attempt to show that these objects. ` 
do not belong to the Hindu Sahi period, although they are all oriented towards Brahmanism. 


(©) Musée National d'Afghanistan, Guide du ed., Caboul, 1964, pp. 18-19. 
Visiteur, Catalogue partiel des objets exposés, 2nd 
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AlBirüni states in his Ta’rikh al-Hind; regarding the presence of the Sahis at Kabul, 
« The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who were said to be of Tibetan origin. 
The first of them, Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave in Kabul, which 
none could enter except by creeping on hands and knees. [..] Some days after he had 
entered the cave, he began to creep out of it in the presence of the people, who looked 


on him as a newborn baby. He wore Turkish dress, a short tunic open in front, a high ` 


hat, boots and arms. Now people honoured him as a being of miraculous origin, who 
had been destined to be king, and in fact he brought those countries under his sway 
and ruled them under the title of a sbábiya of Kabul. The rule remained among his 
descendants for generations, the number of which is said to be about sixty. [...] The last’ 
king of this race was Lagatürmán, and his Vazír was Kallar, a Brahman. The latter had 
been fortunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden treasures, which gave him 
- much influence and power. In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, after it 
had held the royal power for so long a period, let it by degrees slip from his hands. 

Besides, Lagatürmán had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on account of which people 
complained of him greatly to the Vazír. Now the Vazír put him in chains and imprisoned 
him for correction, but then he himself found ruling sweet, his riches enabled him to 
carry out his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne. After him ruled the Brahman 
kings S&mand (Samanta), Kamali, Bhim (Bhima), Jaipal (Jayapála), Anandapála, Tarojana- 
pala (Trilocanapála). The latter. was killed AH. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhtma- 

pala five years later (A.D. 1026). This Hindu Sháhiya dynasty is now extinct, and of the 
whole house there is no longer the slightest remnant in existence » (*'). 


The above passage states that the Hindu Sahi dynasty, which followed Brahmanism, 
took over the Sahiyas of Kabul, a Turkish dynasty at Kabul. The chronology of the 
Hindu Sahis is only clear as far as the last king is concerned, and nothing is known of 
the date of the first king, the Brahman wazir of the Turkish dynasty. The only definite 
source which can give a clue as to the date of Kallar is the Rajatarangini. In the chapter 
` on the Kashmir king Samkaravarman, a remarkable king called Lalliya Sahi is recorded 
as the king. who resided in the strong fortress at Udabhanda and was the staunch sup- 
‘porter of Alakhüna, king of Gurjara ("). A. Stein claimed that Udabhinda was Hund, 
but recently O. Caroe identified it more accurately with: a tepe near Lahore (not in 
Punjab) (=). Anyhow, it is on the west bank of the Indus slightly north of Attock, as 
stated in Ta-T" ang-hsi-ya-chi, vol. II. there called -Wu-to-chia-han- tu-ch’éng. 

According to Stein, the date’ of Samkaravarman covers A.D. 883-902, and Gopalavar- 
man, the successor of Sarhkaravarman, bestowed the rebellious kingdom of the Sahis upon 
Toramána, son of Lalliya and gave him the name Kamaluka (™). Stein stated that Ka- 


(M) Е.С. Sacuau, Alberuni’s India, repr, CAROE, Tbe Patbans 550 B.C.-A.D. 1957, London, 
Lahore, 1962, II, pp. 13-18. 1962, pp. 97-98; ASLAR, 1923-24, pp. 68-70. 

T Rêjaterengini, book V, p. 206, wv. 152- (€) Rajatarangimi, vol. I, Introduction, Ap- 
55; p. 217, v. 232. pendix I, p. 137; book V, v. 233 on p. 217. ` 


&) Réjatarangini, vol. П, p. 336, ote ds т, О. 
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mali, the third ruler in al-Birüni's list of the Hindu Sahis, was the same person as Kama- 
luka contemporary to Gopálavarman (A.D. 902-904). Moreover, Cunningham and Ch. Sey- · 
bold as well as Stein had the same view on the identification of Kallar with Lalliya who 

was recorded by -Kalhana to have resided in Udabhànda during the reign of Sarmkaravat- 
` man (") Нерсе, if we follow: the datings of kings in the Réjaterangini identified by 
Stein, it should be properly supposed that Kallar or- Lalliya, the first ruler of the Hindu 
Sahis, must have resided at Udabhánda by A.D. 883, the first regnal year of Sathkara- 
varman and that Kamalü or Kamaluka, the third king of the Hindu Sahis, was enthroned 
between A.D. 902 and 904. So Kaller or Lalliya must have been in his position. before 
AD. 883, 

According to the Ta'rikb-i Sistan, Ye'qüb Ъ. Lais, the san ruler of the Saffatid 
dynasty, was declared amir in Sijistin in 248 H. or AD. 861, and a few years later 
invaded the Khalijids in Kirmán and Rutbil in ar-Rukhaj as well as the Sah of Kabul. 
During this expedition he entered Ghazni from. the south via Kandahar and gained com- 
. plete control of the Kabul regions in 257 Н. or AD. 870. This occupation had a great 
‘influence over the regions as seen by the fact that the war trophies gained from Bamiyan 
and the heretical idols stolen from the great temple at Kabul were sent as. gifts to the | 
Caliph in Baghdad. In general, Islamic influences are believed to have reached the Kabul 
region earlier, the above occupation being the first decisive blow by the Muslims ("*). 
After this invasion the Kabul region was ruled by ‘Amri b. Lais, succeeding his brother 
Ya'qüb who died in A.D. 879. In this year the Hindu Sabi regained control of the 
Kabul regions, particularly Lugar and Jalalabad. According to the Jami ul-Hikayat by 
Muhammad ‘Uff, during the reign of *Amrü, Fardghan was .sent to Zabulistán as chief 
magistrate. « There was a large Hindu place of worship in that country which was called 
Sakawand, and people used to come on pilgrimage from the most remote parts of Hin- 
dustan to the idols of that place. When Fardghan arrived in Zabulistan he led his army 
against it, took the temple, broke the idols in pieces, and overthrew the idolaters. [...] 
When the news of the fall of Sakawand reached Kamalu, who was Rai of Hindustan, he ` 
collected an innumerable army and marched towards Zabulistan » (“). 

According to the above, it may be assumed that, 

(1) Kallar already resided at Udabhinda during the reign of the Kashmir king 
Sathkaravarman and its terminus ante quem is AD. 883. 

(2) In AD. 879, the Hindi Sah recovered the territory including Kabul, Lies 
and Jalalabad. | 


(8). Rajaterangimi, vol. П, p. 336, note J; Сн. Guaroor, < Two Lost Inscriptions Relating to the 
SEYBOLD, «Zum Birüni's Indis », ZDMG, XLV, Arab Conquest of Kabul and the North West 
1891, p. 700; A. CUNNINGHAM, « Antiquities of Region of West Pakistan», Ancient Pakisten, II, 
the Salt Range » , Archaeological Survey of India, V. 1965-1966, pp. 4-12. 

Report for ibe Year 1872-73, 1875, pp. 82 ff. (m) HM. Exuior, The History of India as 

(®) RC. MAJUMDAR, ed., The Classical Age, Told by Iis Own Historians, London, 1869, П, 
(Tbe History and Culture of the Indies People, p. 172. 

Ш), 2nd ed., Bombay, 1962, pp. 167-68; М.А. 
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QV The Hindî Sah who recovered the old territory is supposed to be Bala if 
no. 1 is accepted. 
(4) Accordingly, Kallar abandoned Kabul and removed to Udabhanda ilo AD. 879. 


(5) It is highly possible that Kallar abandoned Kabul when Ya^qüb b. Lais con- 
quered there in A.D. 870. | 
(6) In consequence, Kallar took the throne bom Lagatürman before A.D. 870. 
But if Каша in the Jami” ul-Hikayat be the same as Kamalü in al-Biriini’s list and as 
Kamaluka in the Réjaterarigini, the dating given by Stein to` Kamaluka would not be reason- 
able, since Kambi, Rai of Hindustan, existed during the reign of “Апий b. Lais (AD. 
879-900), and Gopálavarman (A.D. 902-904) bestowed. the kingdom of the rebellious Sahi 
upon Toramána, or Kamaluka. Despite the contradictory dating of the rulers from the 
above sources, considering the life span. of Kallar, it is definite that the Hindu Sahis came 
into being during.the second half of the 9th century A.D., not earlier than this dating. 
There is a gap between the date of the Hindu Sahis and that of the marble pieces. 
It is not therefore possible to attribute these pieces to the Hindu Sahi period. They should 
be attributed to the Sahi period before the Hindu Sahis originated by the Brahman 
wazir Kallar, that is, the Turki Sahis. This is true for all pieces, except for the eka- 
ríukbalinga and Visnu caturmürti found in the Gandhára region as well as the two sculp- 
tures from Ghazni: there ate no common features between such objects and the pieces 
found from the Tagiio-Kabul-Gardez regions. "The Peshawar ekamukbalinga’s lower part 
is octagonally carved, unlike the rough carving of the UmimaheSvara, and elaborately chis- 
elled. Treatment of hair and accessories, particularly of the Attock Visnu, is completely 
. different from those found in eastern Afghanistan. Although no definite dating is possible, 
: it seems that the objects from Gandhara must be from a later period, probably from the 
time when the Hindu Sahis moved from Kabul to Udabhànda. К 
There is no mention among al-Biriini’s records that during the sixty generations from 
` Barhatekin to Lagatürman anyone followed Brahmanism, although the Hindus were rul- 
ing. Even if alBirüni is correct in saying that Barhatakin was the founder of the Turki 
Sahi, he gives no date. Only the Réjatarangini states that during the reign of Lalitaditya 
in the middle of the 8th century one of his high officials was a Sabi ("*). Since this date 
is the mid-8th century, it is quite certain that this Sabi is not of the Hindu Sahis but of 
the Turki Sahis, who were ruling the Kabul regions. 
The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who came to the Kabul-Gandhira-Kashmir regions in 
. the 8th century recorded that the regions were ruled by the Tü-kiu. Wu-k’ung arrived 
at Gandhara in the 12th year of T’ien-pao (A.D. 753). He recounted that the Карі country 
had its eastern capital in Gandhára and that the king resided in winter here and in summer 
in Kàpiéi. Then he entered Kashmir during the second year of Chih-te (A.D. 756) and 
stayed until A.D. 760. Wuk’ung recorded that Buddhist temples were dedicated in 


(*) Rajeteresgimi, vol. I, book IV, vv. 142-43, note 140-43. 
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Kashmir by the Tü-kiu royalties such as the Yeh-li-t'e-lo (Yeli-tegin) temple founded by a Tü- 
kiu prince and the K’o-tun témple by a Tü-kiu queen. After returning. to Gandhara in 
A.D. 760, he also observed two temples with the same names as above, erected by the 
prince and the queen of the Tii-kiu C3. 


According to Huei-ch’ao, who is believed to have dael in карш and Gandhara 
during the first half of the 8th century, the kings and: armies of both these countries 
were all Tü-kiu, and those under the Tü-kiu rule were the Hu, or Iranians, among whom 
also were the Brahmans. This coincides with al-Birüni's description about the rule of the 
Turkish dynasty over the Hindus — the writer assumes that the word Hu was used by 
. Huei-ch’ao as an equivalent with non-Turkish people, but that the “Hindus” used by al- 
Birüni denotes the people living in this part of India. Huei-ch'ao also narrated that the 
Turkish rulers of Gandhára were followers of the #riratna and many. Buddhist temples · 
were dedicated by the members of the ruling class. The record of the King holding pafca- | 
` parisad twice a year suggests his devotion to Buddhism (°°). р 


According to Hsüan-chuang, followers of Brahmanism were found from Кары to the 
east countries into all -of India. He referred to the Deva temples and heretics, and 
although this might include the Jains ("), their influence must have been quite large in 
the second quarter of the 7th century. In Kapisi, beside Digambaras, the naked ascetics, 
there were described by him Pasupatas, or those who cover themselves with ashes, and those 
who make chaplets of bones, which they wear as crowns (*).. The latter Saiva sect, that 
of the Svetafvataras, had a town or castle called Hsi-pi-to-fala-sse about 40 li from the 
capital of Kapisi, the modern Begram or *Abdullah-i Borji ("). That this town is possibly 

-identifiable with Tepe. Skandar has often been argued by the author (**). Hsüan-chuang also 
described how in Laghmãn Buddhism was still н popular belief; where there were only ‘five 
Deva temples and about a hundred heretics, and that in Jalalabad there were about ten Bud- 
dhist temples with a small Buddhist population against numerous Deva temples and their 
devotees (**), In Gandhara the majority of the population believed in Brahmanism with more 
than a hundred Deva temples. Even their exact locations were given by Hsüan-ts'ang: 
outside of the gate of Puskalüvati there was one Deva temple and on the top of a high ` 
mountain, north of Purusapura, was a statue of Bhima, consort of MaheSvara, and at the 
foot of this mountain was a shrine of MaheSvara’ which was kept by Páfupatas (°°). ; 


. In the account -of Ghazna, followers of Shu-no Deva were highly influential, along 
wid: some remaining Buddhists. Hsüan-chusng does not state whether the’ rulérs themselves 
of these regions worshipped Brahmanical idols, except in the above Ghazna-Gardez regions, 


(9) Livi, CHAVANNES, < Voyages... », cil. pp. - (8) S. BEAL, Si-yu-ki, Buddbist Records of tbe 


349-57. . š Western World, Translated from the Chinese of 
(9) W. Fucus, Huei-ch’ao’s Pigerreise durch - Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629), London, 1884, I, p. 55. 
Nordwest-Indien und Zentral-Asien um 726, Berlin, - (8) Ibid. p. 61. 
1939, pp. 18-25. (€) See note 20. 
(€) FrsCHER, « Preliminary Remarks... (*) BEAL, op. cit, T Я 
рр. 339, 343. (*) Ibid., рр. 98, Tos, 113. 
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where the Shu-no Deva was worshipped by having rich offerings presented to him and 
prayers said to him, not only by the inhabitants of these regions but also by votaries of 
all classes from the’ neighbouring countries (°). It would seem that Brahmanism was be- 
coming- more popular, albeit side by side with Buddhism. It could be assumed that the 
Sahi Khimgala of Uddyána, of the Gardez GaneSa inscription, was one ‘of these followers. 
Gradually among the ruling -class an interest towards Brahmanism grew when it became 
an ascendant religion against the declining Buddhism. A ruler of the 9th century such 
as Kallar could obtain political powers and rule over the large Brahmanical population, 
patronizing and utilizing Brahmanical powers. 

According to the above sources, Brahmanism and Buddhism are ЫТ supposed 
to have coexisted especially during the 7th- 8th centuries A.D. just before the Muslim he- 
gemony. Thé marble sculptures from eastern Afghanistan should not be attributed to the 
period of the Hindu Sahis but to that of the Turki-Sahis. The common expressions shared 
by both schools of religious sculpture naturally point to the circumstance mentioned above. 


POSTSCRIPT 


-“ 


1) The Durga. of Tapa Sardar unearthed by the Italian Archaeological Mission is 
an unquestionably unique piece in that it occupied a position in the Buddhist context and 
that it is made in clay, not carved from marble. Although the author stressed that the 
religious difference must have dictated the choice of materials, the possibility that this Durga 
could be a result of local Hindu-Buddhist syncretism in the latest phase of Buddhism in 
that area is to the author's mind acceptable (°°). 

“2) The dating of the Khair Khānah site itself has been proposed by the author 
after the original publication of this article. The construction of the later temple in which 
the Sürya image was enshrined is dated between A.D. 608 and A.D. 630 (9). 

3) In 1974, the author found two marble sculptures of unknown provenance at an 
antique shop in “Chicken Street” in Kabul. One of them is a single block of marble with 
a slight remnant of carved drapery and the other, now housed in the National Museum of 
Afghanistan, is possibly a caturmukhalinga, but the probable phallic top is missing. The 
lower part of the liga is surrounded by four crowned heads of different characters, one 
of which may represent Sri Devi and all of whose faces are missing except some of the 
-eyes and eyebrows. . These are carved.on the square pedestal. All four sides have the 
polished upper band on the coarsely chiselled lower base. Hence this piece should be 
attributed to the same group as discussed here. The total preserved height, 36 cm.; the 
height of pedestal, c. 16 cm. including the 4 cm.-high polished band; the width of both 
front and back, c. 23 cm., and the width of the sides, c. 15 cm. 


(f) Ibid., pp. 284-85. . 203-13. 
(*) M. Tapper, < The Mahisamardini Image (9) Su. KuwAYAMA, «Khair Khaneh and Its 
from Tapa Sardar, Ghazni», South Asian Arcbae- Chinese Evidences >, Orient, XI, 1975, pp. 93- - 


ology, ed. by N. Hammonp, London, 1973, pp. 107. 
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Construction a Conventions: Mandapikā Shrines 
of Central India 


by MICHAEL W. MEISTER 


. The арра conception ке stone temples in Central India, save that of the 
single cave cell, is that of a pillared pavilion, the space between pillars filled by decorated 
slabs of stene (fig. 6). This is a wooden conception, not a “megalithic” one, its form as 
structute growing initially out of wooden prototypes, not stone ones (^). Perhaps the earliest 
surviving example of this type, the Siva Temple no. 1 at Маһия, has an inscription which 
calls the structure а fil mandapika or ‘stone pandal (pavilion)"-(^), a terminology revealing - 
the conceptual reality of the type, and which seems apt terminology to give name to a 
whole group of such temples surviving in Central India. 

Recent discussion of these temples has centered primarily on the existence of, or lack 
of, a superstructure (°). I have elsewhere expressed my opinion that the initial concep- 
tion, at least, if that of a simple pavilion with a flat vedi-platform superstructure and not 
a tower (*). This group is typified, however, not by its superstructure but by its wall 
structure and mode of -construction — and since the type persists in Central India as 
late as the early Kacchapagüta period (10th century) it is not surprising to see the ságara ` 
fikbara at times imposed upon it. 

These shrines, in their earliest phase, though wodden in origin, interact sib and 
contribute to the development of the lithic temple. They persist, however, apparently as a 
conveniently constructed memorial shrine, long after the primary development of the North 
Indian temple had passed them by. Conceptually and structurally, they form a Central Indian 


(*) Photos and drawings are by the author. Indian Inscriptions », БІ, XIX-XXIII, 1919-1923, 
(2) See О. VIENNOT, «Le problème des tèm Appendix, no. 2108. For 7th-century shrines in 
- ples a toit plat dans l'Inde du Nord», AA, the Deccan which pose similar problems of concep- 
XVIL, 1968, who follows earlier writers in seeing _ tion, see J. Harre, < Three Types of Walls in 
a “megalithic” tradition. Viennot's article collects Early Western - Cajukya Temples», ОРА, n.s., 
much previously unavailable material and sorts it XVII, 1971, pp. 45-54. 

into broad groupings. A- few of these temples (*) Viennot's basic point is correct: some “flat- 
are shown in P. C. Мокнкрл, Report on the roofed” shrines had towers; others may have. 
Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur (1899), Va- Previous writers Viennot has sensibly called to 
ranasi, 1972, and most here discussed are listed task for categorizing too broadly. She has, however, 
in D. R. Parm, Tbe Descriptive and Classified herself not fully seen the nature of this type, nor 
List of Archaeological Monuments in Madbya its variety. 


Bharat, Gwalior, 1952. (*) M. W. Metsrer, « A Note on the Super- 


(3) S. SANKARANARAYANAN, С. BHATTACHARYA, > : 
«Mau шко of Vases, АГ RIVE, ‘tee of tbe Mami Temples; AAs, XXVI, 


1967, pp. 53-55; BHANDARKAR, < List of North 
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type, having Medieval existence only under the Kacchapagáta dynasty who ruled that ter- 
vitory in Central India where the type showed its greatest persistence. 

Two “mandapikd@ shrines can be assigned to the ‘7th century, the Siva Е no. 1 
at Mahua (figs. 6-10) and a now much ruined shrine on the west bank of the Manasarovar 
tank at Gyaraspur (figs. 11-14). f 

The Маһия temple is square in plan with a small two-pillared entry porch (praggri- 
va) projecting on the east. Built on a low-foundation of roughly fitted stones, the base 
slab (bbitta) on which the temple rests is square in plan, supporting standard vediban- 
dba mouldings: a shallow kumbbha, kalaía and kapotapali. Kalaía is replaced by refter- 
ends on the slightly projecting bhadra, and by a plain anterapatra (recess) on the praggriva 
(porch). The kapotapali has candraśālā decoration and elegant basa. The wall proper 
begins with a broad stone slab on which pillars rest, four at the corners and two on each 
bbadra projection: These pillars are square (rucaka) with a simply incised medallion pat- 

tern; they support plain lintels which act as a recess beneath the upper kapotali cornice. Be- 
tween pillars on the corners are slabs of stone decorated with broad swirls of foliage (on 
the south based by elephants). Between the two pillars on the bhadra projection are slabs 

` decorated with a tall niche crowned by large candraśālā: these niches contain on the 
south, west and north Сапеќа (figs. 6-8), Mahisamardini, and Varaha respectively. The 
sanctum superstructure, as it is now preserved, shows says & broad recess above the wall's 
crowning cornice, topped by a flat slab. 

The doorway (fig. 10) consists of three fakbas: an inner patrafakbà, stambhasakba 
with bbarama capital supporting small bara models in the wzfaraüga, and an outer sur- 
rounding patraíakba. Сапеќа appears over the door in a broad canmdraíala structure, and ' 
Yamuna with an attendant (on tortoise) appears at the base of the left jamb. The right 
jamb is missing. 

A long inscription (°) appears on the forward lintel of the porch which states that this 

- stone mandapikd of Dhurjati (Siva) was constructed by Vatsaraja «for the increase of 
the religious merit of his parents >. The genealogy of Vatsarüja is stated as: 


Aryabhasa (Vyaghrahéla) 
Nagavardhana 
Tejovardhana 

Udita 

Vatsaraja. 


The pragasti, which compares Vatsaraja to the white water lily, was composed by Bhatta 
Т<апа, who claims to be a follower (anugamin) of Vatsaraja, and to have come originally 
from Kanauj (Kanyakubja). | с 


(5) See note 2. Bhandarkar, Garde, and Patil Sankaranarayanan and Bhattacharya date it, I - 
date the Mahua inscription to mid-7th century; think mistakenly, to «late 8th». i 
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Fig. 1 - Groundplans: Mahua Siva temple no. 1; Gyaraspur mandapika temple near Manasarovar tank; Badoh, small 
mandapikd temple. 


The Gyüraspur example (fig. 11) has foliate decoration on its north side similar to 
that at Маһия, On its east face, however, it has lotus-vine pattern (fig. 13) rendered with 
a sensitivity as practised as that of Dhamekh Stüpa designs, -but perhaps showing even 
more warmth. Both Mahua and Gyüraspur show stepped bosses under the upper eave, a 
feature whose history can be traced from the later Gupta pee but which dies out by 
the end of the 7th century (*). 


Gyaraspur is similar to the Mahua shrine, but substitutes a real projected niche on 
the bbadra, with dormer roofing, which acts as window for the interior (fig. 12). This 
niche-form is important for showing the structural reality of such a projected window, 
before such pent-roofed niches became purely decorative. This form I would call a “ра- 
fijara” niche, райјата being the front of а caitya structure, but used also in late texts to 
refer to the fikbara' central lata (which also has root in a nasika conception); balapa- 
fijara refers to the recess between the venukoía and the inner latás of the ерата, the recess 
which contains small “pafjara niches” throughout the 7th and 8th centuries (°). The pajara 
projection at Gyaraspur resembles the bhadra projection on the Siva temple no. 2 at Mahua, 
which also dates late in the 7th century. 


The Gyàraspur temple supports its upper structure on four pillars set inside the 
sanctum, flush with but not part of the wall structure (fig. 14). This procedure explains 
the present preservation of the superstructure while much of the wall has fallen away. Here 
a broad slab resting on the four inner pillars supports a square vedika (balustraded platform) 
topped by roll cornice, this again topped by a broad recess and large flat slab as at Mahua. 
As in other cases it could be argued that a curved fibbara was meant to top this vedi 
structure, but here in particular, the vedi-platform is already coterminous in dimension with 
the inner sanctum and much reduced from the temple's dimensions, a condition not con- 
sonant with a further fikbara structure. 


Both the Mahua no. 1 and the Gyáraspur shrine are built of discrete pieces of stone, 
each, to a large extent, paralleling the function of wood pillars and planks (fig. 1). They 
do not conform to the nature of dolmens, either in their construction or in conception. 
Conceptually they are pavilions, pillared structures with closed walls. Structurally they 
use stone like wood, without reference to the broad flat slabs of stone which can so easily 
be quarried, and which are the units from which dolmens, from the most prehistoric to 
those still set up by stone quarriers, are built. 


(*) This feature has its earliest appearance under Stepped bosses occur also under the kapotapali 
the cornice over the doorway to Cave 6 at Udaigiri in the vedibandba of Alampur temples. 
(M.P.). It may also reflect a stepped pattern with (7) For terminology and for reference to texts, 
ribbon loop seen painted at Bamiyan, at least in see M. A. Duaxy, The Principle Forms oj Indian 
'6th-7th century examples from Sarnath and Nā- Temple Superstructures, Varanasi, (in press). Balapa- 
landa where the stepped boss has a curved line - Ajara comes to mean the lasas adjacent to the 
beneath, simulating the ribbon. The 7th century *pahjar«" (madbyelata) in the medieval period, 
shows s wide "chewed-away" sort of boss, at its original sense lost, as the original band of 
Mahua no. 1, Gyaraspur shrine on the Manase- paHjeras was lost in the medieval tower. 
-rovat tank, or over the door of Mahua no. 2. i 
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Fig. 2 - Kuchdon, Kuraiya Bir temple groundplan. 


` The Mahua temple shows only a slight bhadra projection. The Gyáraspur temple shows 
an elaborate window projection which parallels and in some ways explains less structural- 
ly real niches on many stone temples of a comparable antiquity (*). 

A third temple, constructed in a comparably wooden fashion, each pillar and fill-plank 

a separate stone, built fifty to seventy-five years later, shows the mandapikā type further 
adapted to conventions developed, not in this formi of temple, but in proper nágara struc- 
tures, This temple, called Kuraiya Bir, located at Kuchdon near Deogarh (figs. 2, 15-20), 
. has a broad bhadra projection supporting two pillars, with a window niche between, topped 
by a straight-edged eave (cbadya) and tall udgama (meshed pediment). In addition to two 
` pillars on the karnas (corners), however, two further pillars, set flush with the pillars of 
the bbadra projection, form 4 pratiratha, separated from the corner pillars by a narrow 
. slab decorated by creeper pattern. The slab, which acts as base for the pillars, here is deco- 

rated with bassa, kimnaras, or kiritimukbas emitting the mass -of foliage which forms the 
body of the band. The wall is topped by a complex cornice (varemdikz) consisting. of ka- 
рой, а broad-antarapatra (recess) decorated with Рата and foliage, and an upper chadya 
(eave) which acts as a basic roof for the temple. 
А The temple stood on a jagati which now is fully buried. Some Нои of simple 

merlons ( (kapifisir$a) remain also, indicating the likelihood that there was also a a aa 
wall. 

The superstructure, sid, as at Gyüraspur, rests on four inner pillars, shows first an 

° ündecorated recess supporting a second cbadya roof. This second platform acts as base ` 
for a small four-faced shrine, shallow projecting porches on each side shading large jali- 


Kuchdon 5 
Kuraiya Bir 
upper shrine у 





= 1 mela 
Fig. 3 - Kuchdon, Kuraiya Bir, groundplen of upper shrine. 

` bisa re аала eras AD.) in Shahabad Dist, Bihar; sud aa pene d 

at Aihole (Durga temple, Gaudargudi, etc.) and India on Mahua Siva temple no. 2. 

elsewhere in the 7th century; at Mundeévarl (636 ` ; 
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screen е5 and supporting shallow ndsikas set Ca Bc four sides of a — 
nagara tower (figs. -3, 16). 

I do not believe that this structure offers proof that the previous structures discussed 
had also such a superstructure, The upper platform and shrine here are an alternative to 
the vedrstrücture of the Gyüraspur shrine, built above a mandapika structure which in its 
plan and organization has already begun to adopt modes inappropriate to a simple pandal 
shrine and borrowed from the developing nagara tradition (°). The vedika platform at 
Gyaraspur could not have supported such a shrine successfully, either aesthetically or con- 
 ceptually. Kuraiya Bir compromises the two traditions, however — the nagara and the 
mandapika — in a successful, even attractive, manner; a compromise probably never wide- 
spread, and in this surviving example, a compromise now unique ("). 

Many further, later examples of mandapika shrines exist in Central India, the largest ` 
group probably at Bate$var-Padhavali north of Gwalior (figs. 21-26). These shrines have 
. in many cases reduced the type to simple formula (fig. 21): à square sanctum mounted on 
- a basement (jagati), rectangular so as to incorporate a small praggriva (porch); a simple 


pillared wall topped by a broad, flatedged awning which extends beyond the sanctum to . ` 


shade the entry as well. The square pillars rest directly on the, vedibandba, and are 
crowned by "leaf" capitals, their shafts engraved with decorative medallions. At its best 
` this type has a very individual and decorative quality, still like = wooden or ivory box, 
intervening bands of meandering foliage especially’ vital, the whole framed by the flat, . 
deeply shadowed vedibandba pon and the crisp cbadya ы saw-tooth edge) above 
(fig. 21). 

Structure here becomes lithic: the ih bandba mouldings are carved from a single 


` slab; two pillars with intervening floral band from one stone; the central niche and sur- `` 


` rounding decoration from a single slab 
The finest of these small shrines are probably those of the northeastern group at Ba- . 
te$var (figs. 21-23). At the earliest these still follow the larger BateSvara Mahadeva tem- 
ple, perhaps late in the third quarter of the 8th century, and may more likely be from 
the end of the century. One of this group (fig. 23) diverges from the standard type by 
resting: the shrine only on corner pillars, with two niches between, separated by floral . 
bands. The vedtbandha is projected beneath both corner pillars and intermediate niches. 
The three temples to the north in the northern group at Bategvar (fig. 24) are more 
crude in workmanship and slightly later in date than those of the northeastern group. Two 
` of them are topped with nagara fikbaras which differ markedly in their jala and decorative 
organization from the three earlier (nagara, not mandapika) shrines to their south and from 


(*) The pillars pushed against bbedra pillars Badoh. ` 


in order to form pratiraiba. The basic ground I (20) А 10th-century shrine at Kadwaha, which . 


plan with karna separated from pratiratba, prati- also builds its walls of pillars, shows a further - 
raiba unseparated from bbadra, is seen- in such alternative superstructure in its phémsana dave 
other 8th-century. shrines as the Bateévara Maha- pyramid) fikbara. 

deva temple,- BateSvar, and the Siva temple at 
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the Batefvara Mahadeva temple itself. These three shrines, as well as several in nearby 
Padhavali which have a more developed јарай and a curved rather than straight-edged 
cbádya-awning (fig. 25), date probably from the beginning of the 9th century, though to 
my mind the probability of archaism in such a tradition seems great, and some may date 
even later in the century. - 

The shrines at BateSvara which have nagara fikbaras show only that the dominant 
tradition was at times superposed upon the mandapika tradition, The nãgara tower is awk- 
ward imposed upon a structure with no projections to match the projections in the tower, 
nor can it have stood either with elegance or appropriateness over those shrines in Ba- 
teávara's northeastern group which have broad bands above the cbadya decorated with palm- 
ette design. 

An example from Badoh (figs. 27-29), some distance further southeast in Central India, 
shows the mandapika type's extension both geographically and in time. This small shrine 
stands on an elaborate jaga/i showing palmette, saw edge, leaf and grdsapatti pattern. The 
vedibandba shows bhadra projection which is reflected in the wall only by the presence of 
a central niche. The pillars support a simple kapota cornice, a band of vedika pattern with 
small kapota above, and a broad recessed band with palmette design supporting flat roof. 
The јарай and pillar pattern relate this temple to the large Gadarmal temple at Badoh, 
built probably in the second quarter of the 9th century; its superstructure is an extension 
of the Gyaraspur model (Badoh being only slightly north of Gyáraspur) and clearly is 
complete in itself, neither having nor requiring a further tower. 

This temple again, as with the Bateávara-Padhavali examples, is built in slabs (fig. 
29), but the conception of pillared pandal is emphasized by the chess-board pattern be- 
tween pillars which suggests a perforated screen. Badoh has also a true open pandal in a 
fairly large structure built on the bank of the tank opposite the Gadarmal temple, called 
Solah Khambhi from the sixteen pillars which support its flat roof. 

The pillared screen which forms the ambulatory wall around the Jain temple no. 15 
at Deogarh (°°), and a fragment of an earlier screen with pillars at Naresar, show us an 
even more literal stone equivalent to the wood pandal and screen model from which 
the mandapika shrines must be derived. 

I have suggested that the mandapikd type interacted in certain ways with the independ- 
ent; and gradually dominant, nagara type. The nagara temple in Central India also shows 
the influence of wooden prototypes, which must here remain a separate problem. Two 
instances, however, can be given here where certain aspects of later temples can only 

be understood in reference to the constructional methods of mandapikā shrines (fig. 4). 
I Many Central Indian temples, built fully in masonry style, retain four pillars in the 
corners of their inner sanctum (a feature unknown in Western India where there are few 
roots in a wooden tradition). These four pillars within the sanctum reflect conceptual 


(11) Murumxp, op. cit, pl. 20. 
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continuity with such structures as that at Gyüraspur or at Kuraiya Bir where the upper 
structure of the temple was physically supported by pillars within the sanctum. 

A second example of structural continuity may be found in the numerous Kacchapa- 
gata shrines built at Kadwaha in the 10th and 11th centuries, The earliest of these, while 
no longer decorating the wall with pillars, still separates the karna; pratiratha, and bhadra 
by patterns of perforated screens or bands of foliage (fig. 30). In addition, the majority of 
these temples show a sanctum much broader than is customary with masonry temples in Cen- 
tral India, and which is continuous in dimensions with the prággriva space enclosed by 
kapili walls. This enlargement of inner spaces (fig. 4) is explained by the continuity in 
these shrines of the slab construction noted at Padhavali and Badoh, where the walls of - 
the shrine are constructed of broad slabs, the outer face of which is decorated with pillar- 
and-screen pattern, the inner face of which forms the wall of the inner sanctum. The 
small Siva temple at Terahi, one mile from Mahua and six from Kadwaha (built early 
in the 9th century) shows both four inner pillars and thin slab walls (fig. 4). Its walls and 

` fikhara otherwise show a phase transitional between Gopadri conventions of the 8th cen- 
tury and "Pratíhara" conventions of the 9th. 


The Kacchapagüta tradition, while benefiting from earlier developments in Central 
India under the rulers of Kanauj in the 8th and 9th centuries, and in the 10th and 
11th centuries at times borrowing considerably from the more artistically developed schools 
in Candella territory and in Western India, retained a clear link with a local structural con- 
vention (sometimes attributed to the Gonds with small justice) (*) which had persisted 
in the previous century, not in temples of the “high” tradition, but in small mandapika 
shrines, 


` POSTSCRIPT 


While preparing this study, I often contemplated with interest and frustration a ref- 
erence in KRISHNA Deva’s Temples of North India to small shrines in Central India 
which were in some ways “lithic primers” for the developing North Indian temple, and 
his note to P.C. MUKHERJI, Report on the Antiquities in the District of Lalitpur, Roorkee, 
1899; for this book had been printed in a very limited edition, on paper which, after 
seventy-five years, had rendered most copies fragile beyond use. After months of search, I 
was delighted to find that a reprint of this Report was being brought out by Prithivi Pra- 
kashan, Varanasi, and honoured by a gift of a copy from Shri Kuber Agrawala « in favour 
of review », While it is perhaps unnecessary to review a book of such recognized antiquarian 
interest, it is worth noting that this book, otherwise unavailable, is now reprinted and on 
paper perhaps better than the original. 


(22) Muxuuzjyt, op. cit, p. 13, pk: 66. VIEN- others who have discussed this “dolmen” technique. 
NOT, ор. Gi, p. 38, who also gives references to s. : 
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Fig. 6 - Mahua: Siva temple no. 1, from south; c. mid 7th century. 





Fig. 7 - Mahua: Siva temple no. 1, south wall. 
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Fig 12 - Gváraspur: pagjara projection on east bhadra. 





Fig. 14 - Gyaraspur: interior of upper structure. 
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Fig. 15 - Kuchdon: Kuraiya Bir, from southeast; c. third quarter of the 8th century. 
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Fig. 21 - Batesvar: temples nos. 1-3, northeastern group, from southwest; c. last quarter of the 8th centurv. 
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Fie. 23 - Bateśvar: northeastern group, temple no. 4, from south. 





Fig. 24 - BateSvar: northern group, mandapika shrines having nagara sikharas; c. early 9th century. 





Fig. 25 - Padhavali: mandapikā shrine outside village, from south; 


c. early 9th century. 
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Kacchapagata shrine, north wall; 


- Kadwaha: 


Development of the Vajra-Mastaka on Orissan Temples 


= 


by THoMAs DONALDSON 


One of the most important decorative motifs on the temples of Orissa is the vajra- 


mastaka. On the temples of the Сайра period, in fact, it is the only decorative motif ap- -` 


pearing on the gandi or spire of the deul. According to medieval $ipaíastras this motif ` 
functions as an apotropaic device to repel evil spirits and protect the structure from light- 
ning (. In Puranic literature, as pointed out by V.S. Agrawala, it is referred to as 





kirtimukha and it was believed that « the security of a temple structure depended on the =- 


strength and stability of this element, and its destruction in any manner signified the col- 
lapse of the monument containing it» (9). In the Padwa-Purana (Patala khanda, ch. 112, 
éloka 233), for example, Вата is advised to break the kirtimukha (pafica-vaktra) decor- 
ating the gopuram of Ravana’s palace at Lanka with his bow in order to bring about the 
downfall of the citadel (°). 


The symbolism of the kirtimukha motif is extremely complex, however, and is not 
limited to an apotropaic function. Although the meaning of pafica-vaktra is ‘five-faced? it 
was also an architectural term referring to the decorative motif of a lion’s face carved on 
the lintels of doorways or friezes of buildings. A lion is called pañcanana or paficásya, as 
Agrawala suggests, because of its wide gaping mouth, and was considered to be an ap- 
propriate symbol of the Paficamürtis or the Five material Elements of Rudra's esoteric form. 
This motif is identical with the kirtimukba motif of ancient Indian art. The word kirti, on 
the other hand, originally signified an excavated caitya-hall while the large window opening 
into the interior was called Kirtimukha (*). This kirtimukha design was also used as a dec- 
otative device on the facade of caitya-halls and later appeared framing human faces in frieze- 
like manner on Gupta caitya-halls and temples. In a later stage the human faces were re- 
placed by lion-faces, the resulting lion-face motif becoming synonymous with the word &r- 
timukba (°). 


(*) All the photographs are by the author except 1966, p. 22. 


the following figures which are from the Ar- (2) V.S. AGRAWALA, preface to Silpa Prakasa, 
chaeological Survey of India: fig. 6 (Neg. no. cit, pp. IX-X. 
64/636), fig. 15 (Neg. no. 56/417), fig. 49 (Neg. (5) Ibid., p. X. 
no. 56/339), fig. 50 (Neg. no. 52/182), fig. 51 (3) V.S. AGRAWALA, Studies in Indian Art, 
(Neg. no. 52/185). Varanasi, 1965, pp. 235-36. 

(1) RAMACANDRA KAULACARA, Silpa Prakáía, (5) Ibid., p. 236. 


transl. A. Boner, SADASIVA RATH SARMA, Leiden, 
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Gradually the motif began to be considered auspicious and expressive of the divine 
wrath of Rudra and effective for warding off evil. It became a popular motif not only 
over the lintel but on pillars as well where it was beautified by chain ornaments, the 
lion-face symbolizing the Pasupati aspect of Siva and the chains the flames of fire associ- 
ated with Agni, the latter considered to be identical with Rudra (°). During the medieval 
period the motif appears on temple gateways where, consistent with épaíüstra descrip- 
tions, including the Mdandsara (18.147-48), the Kasyapa-Silpa (12.8), and the Apardjita- 
prccbà (ch. 129), the lion-face is characterized by projecting horns, fangs, frowning eye- 
brows, bulging eyes, and fan-shaped ears. The kirtimukha motif is further related to Siva 
in the Padma Purana (Uttara Khanda, ch. 11) parable relating its origin from the pile of 
Siva's matted locks where, under the pangs of consuming hunger, the Gana Kirtimukha 
devoured its own body and limbs. This action, and its devotion to Siva, assured the Eirti- 
mukba an abode on Saiva temples with Siva’s stipulation that « he who enters my place 
but does not pay heed to you or does not become conscious of your presence, shall face 
an instantaneous doom > (°). As such the Airtinmukha is referred to as the “Face of Glory” 
and, like the Greek gorgoneion, serves « as an apotropaic demon-mask, a gruesome, awe- 
inspiring guardian of the threshold » and is « an active portion of the substance of the div- 
inity himself, a sign and agent of his protective, fiend-destroying wrath > (°). 

In many examples the kirtimukha decoration became so formalized, particularly its 
bulging eyes and projecting horns, so as to resemble a makaramukba. Its association with 
a makara is evident in the Kafyapa-Silpa (12.8) where it is stated that there should be a 
pürima motif in' the centre of the makaratorana (gateway) and on its sides two makara- 
faces combined with the grotesque form of pafica-vaktra or kirtimukha (°). The crocodile- 
like aquatic makara symbolizes the element Water, hence life and growth, and is the an- 
tithesis of the destructive nature of the terrible “Face of God” suggested by the lion-mask. 
There is thus a dual complementary symbolism, that of Agni-Soma (®), necessary in all acts 
of creation, kirtimukha as Sun and Death both generates and devours his children and is 
again analogous to the Greek gorgoneion () and the Chinese ¢’ao-ieh (2). The motif 
thus involves more than horror to avert horror. This dual complementary symbolism is 
especially evident in sculptural representations on Orissan temples. 


Even in the earliest surviving temples of Orissa the lion-mask (kirtimukba) is often 
associated with the makara, a good example appearing on a detached slab piled up with 
other fallen debris forming а wall surrounding the Laksmaneévara, Bharateévara, and Ša- 
trughnesgvara temples (fig. 2). The frontally depicted lion-face is housed within a caitya- 


(8) Ibid., p. 237. XLVII. 

() Ibid., p. 239. (!) For the propitious function of the gor- 

(8) Н. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian goneion see A.L. FROTHINGHAM, < Medusa II: The 
Art and Civilization, New York, 1962, p. 182. Vegetation Gorgoneion », AJA, XIX, 1915, p. 22. 

(°) AGRAWALA, Studies in Indian Art, cit, p. (7) А.К. CoomaraswamMy in ZIMMER, op. 
238 cit, p. 175 (footnote). 


(9) Boner, trans. Silpa  Prakáía, cit, p. 
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medallion flanked by a makara, represented in profile, on each side of the medallion. Strings 
of pearls issue from the mouth of the makara while a tongue projects out from the mouth 
of the lion mask (?). In other examples strings of pearls (or chains) drip from the open 
mouth of the lion (fig. 1) (7); the facial features of the lion-mask in these early Orissan 
examples adhere closely to the $/paíastra descriptions, characterized by projecting horns, fan- 
shaped ears, and bulging eyes. 

The author of the Silpa Prakdfa, a medieval Orissan Tantric text on temple archi- 
tecture, refers to the kirtimukha motif as а vajra-mastaka. In the Vajra doctrine prevalent 
then in the Tantric schools, as Agrawala points out, the vajra denoted a diamond-like sol- 
idity which could not be fractured even by lightning (7). It is thus quite appropriate that 
this motif appears prominently on the gandi of the temple. It also appears, in smaller 
dimensions, on the pábbága mouldings, on the bhami-barandis of the gandi, on door jambs, 
and as the crowning element on the pagas of the jaigha, just above the niche. 


On the temples of the Sailodbhava period the vajra-mastaka motif is the major decor- 
ation on the gazdi on the front of the structure. The motif consists of a lion-mask with 
pearls dripping from its mouth to form two superimposed caitya-medallions. The upper 
medallion is circular in shape and frames a Nataraja image. The larger, lower medallion is 
oval in shape and houses a Rávananugraba-mürti. The two best preserved examples аге 
those on the Satrughnesvara and Paraśurāmeśvara temples (figs. 5, 6), both crowned by a 
Lakuliga seated on top of the lion-mask. The earlier Satrughnesvara motif includes a mi- 
tbuna couple on the extended wings of both upper and lower medallions (fig. 3). The 
later Para$üràme$vara motif is the more developed of the two and includes the addition of 
flying gandharvas, holding a club in one hand, and trailing apsaras in the crescent-shaped 
area above the Nataraja in the upper medallion. The Lakuliéa is flanked on each side by 
а Salabhanjika and a huge, squatting atlantid dwarf-yaksa. Though not here a part of the 
vajra-mastaka, this dwarf-yaksa will soon become integrated into the overall design and 
eventually dominate it. The extended wings of the lower caitya medallion are decorated 
with a makara on each end with pearls emerging from its mouth. Above the makara is 
a virdla motif of a lion pouncing on a prostrate warrior. 

Similar vajra-mastaka motifs, though on a smaller scale, appear оп the raba-pagas on the 
north, south, and back sides of the gandi. They likewise consist of a lion-mask with pearls 
dripping from its mouth to form superimposed caitya-medallions housing various aspects of 
Siva (fig. 4). Lions, makaras, and flying gandharvas are again generally associated with the 
motif. The subsidiary pagas on the jazgba are carved in the shape of a miniature shrine 
and crowned by a vajra-mastaka motif above the niche. On the Parasurámesvara the motif 
consists of two superimposed caitya medallions formed by strings of pearls as on the major 


(3) The projecting tongue is an ancient apo- the dripping pearls is a symbolical representation 
tropaic device, see S. Grepion, The Eternal Present, of the builder’s or donor's fame which is figu- 
New York, 1962, p. 118. ratively taken to be as white as pearls. 

(4) According to K. PANIGRAHI (Archaeological (5) AGRAWALA, preface to Silpa Prakáía, cit., 


Remains at Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, 1961, p. 121) p. X. 
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motif on the front facade of the gandi though the pearls emerge from under a lotus rather 
than from a kirtimukba mask (fig. 8). The wings of the upper medallion are flanked on 
each side by a Salabhanjika or yaksi figure whereas on the earlier Svarnajalesvara temple the 
decoration is not as standardized; in addition to cauri-bearing figures appearing on the wings 
there are frequently jzgra/a motifs of a warrior riding a leaping lion-like monster (fig. 7). 
The medallions of these minor vajra-mastakas generally frame various aspects of Siva or the 
goddess, in some cases a lion-mask. 


For the most part the Airtimukha motif is conspicuous by its absence as a decorative 
motif on the doorways of Orissan temples. A rare exception appears on the outside west 
pilaster framing the south doorway on the jagamohana of the Paraguramesvara (fig. 10). 
The motif consists of a dominating frontal depiction of a lion mask flanked on each side 
by a diminutive jagrata motif. Strings of pearls issue from the open mouths of all three 
lions. The motif is a variation on the triple-lion motif popular in Indian art and dating 
back at least as early as the gateways of Sañci (fig. 11), though there are no pearls issuing 
from the mouths and all of the leaping lions are of the same size at Ѕайсї. In some 
examples at Safici the frontally depicted central lion is replaced by a standing yaksa or 
grooms attempting to restrain the flanking lions (fig. 12). A similar motif appears at Bhu- 
baneswar on the Sisiresvara temple dating from the Bhauma period (fig. 13), though here 
the addorsed lions are mounted by riders. A further variation appears on the slightly later 
Майа Deul, crowning the niche of the anartha-pagas on the north and south façades (fig. 
14). In this variation the addorsed jagratas also have riders and are stepping on warriors 
depicted beneath their feet. A centrally placed frontally depicted lion-mask has been added, 
as on the Parasurámesvara motif, though here the mask is the same size as the face of the 
addorsed jagratas. Strings of pearls again issue from the open mouths of all three lions. 


During the Bhauma period we can also see some changes occurring in the overall dec- 
orative scheme of the major vajra-mastaka motif on the front facade of the gandi, as exemp- 
lified by the Магкапдеуеќуага, Sisire$vara, and Vaital Deul temples. The most noticeable 
change appears in the treatment of the larger, lower medallion. It no longer resembles 
a key-hole but is rectangular in shape, with rounded corners, and appears more like a win- 
dow than a niche. Unfortunately the sculptural motif is missing from this medallion on the 
Markandeye$vara and Sisire$vara temples. On the Vaital Deul the motif is that of Sürya 
riding in his chariot rather than the Ravanmánugraba-mürti motif popular during the earlier 
Sailodbhava period (fig. 15). The caitya medallions are formed from strings of pearls issu- 
ing from a crowning Airtimukha mask and the upper medallion still houses a Nataraja as on 
earlier temples. The makara plays а more dominant role in the decorative scheme and is 
depicted flanking both medallions, rather than just the lower as on the earlier Parasura- 
fhe$vara and the nearly contemporary Simhanátha temple at Baideswar. The makaras flank- 
ing.the upper medallion have a warrior figure emerging from their open mouth, the war- 
rior holding a knife in one of his hands. Immediately below the makara on each side is a 
lion depicted in profile. The upper part of the lower medallion, or window, is flanked on 
each side by flying gandharvas bearing garlands. 
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There is also a corresponding change in the vajra-mastakas decorating the other three 
facades of the gandi, the motif completely dominating the rahd-pagas as on the front or 
east facade. The lower medallion is likewise no longer key-hole in shape but rectangular, 
though here the rectangle, on the Markandeyesvara and Sisirevara temples, is oriented ver- 
tically and conceived more as an upper niche, echoing the páríva-devatà niche on the 
jëñgba below. On the south facade of the Siíirevara this upper niche is filled with a 
mitbuna couple which completely dominates the gazdi. As on the Markandeye$vara the 
flanking areas between the double borders of pearls is decorated with flying gandbarvas, 
makaras, and jagrata motifs of leaping lions. 


The decoration of the shorter north and south facades of the Vaital Deul, a khakhara- 
type temple, is slightly different. On top of the second bhai is a large semi-circular mem- 
ber, forming the top of the gandi, which is decorated with a large rectangular niche flanked 
at the rounded corners by elaborate makaras balancing a rosette on their short trunks while 
flying gandbarvas and standing mithuna couples fill in the space between the double-beaded 
borders (fig. 19). Below this horizontal niche appears the vajra-mastaka motif, consisting of 
a kirtimukba mask with strings of pearls dripping from its mouth to form two superimposed 
caitya medallions as on the front facade of the gandi. The upper medallion is circular 
and the lower is rectangular, horizontally oriented as on the front, with rounded corners. 
Particularly interesting in the upper сайуа on the south facade, housing an image of Laku- 
liga, are the figures flanking the kirtimukha above (fig. 20). On the proper right side the 
figure has his inside leg uplifted as on the flying gamdbarva motif, though the figure is 
represented frontally rather than in profile, and holds a garland in his uplifted inside hand. 
His right hand rests on his thigh and holds a sword. On the opposite side the figure 
is depicted in a similar manner though lacking the sword. This is the first appearance of 
these flanking, frontally depicted dwarf-yaksas who will become standard features, though 
on a much larger scale, on the popular bho-type vajra-mastaka dominating the gamdis on 
later temples. In this early example the flanking dwarf-yaksas ate diminutive in scale, being 
the same size as the figures emerging from the mouth of the makaras, and nearly lost among 
the foliage framing the design. 


Similar flanking dwarfs appear on the vajra-mastaka motifs crowning the subsidiary 
pagas on the jangha of the temples of the Bhauma period, replacing the flanking Salabhaiijika 
figures ог jágratas оп the temples of the Sailodbhava period. The earliest such examples 
appear on the Tāleśvara (*) and MarkandeyeSvara temples (fig. 16). Each dwarf lifts the 
inside leg up, as on the flying gandharva motif, and places his outside hand on the thigh 
of his firmly planted outside leg while lifting his inside hand up to support the entablature 
above, suggesting his atlantid nature. Similar examples appear on the Sisire$vara and Vaital 
Deul temples, some of the dwarfs uplifting both arms in the more traditional atlantid pose. 
Occasionally the flanking figures may be female (fig. 17). The caitya medallions, as on the 
Paraguramegvara temple, issue from lotus flowers rather than lion-masks (fig. 18). In these 


(1) PANIGRAHI, op. cit., fig. 54. 
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early prototypes of the bho-motif it is thus evident that the flanking figures evolve from 
two different motifs, the flying gandharvas bearing garlands and atlantid dwarf figures. 

The dwarf nature of these flanking figures is more evident on the slightly later Varahi 
temple at Chaurasi, dating from the early Somavarhéi period. The heads of the figures are 
overly large for their bodies and their bellies and limbs often resemble pots, a feature pecu- 
liar to the dwarfs of the early Somavathéi period (fig. 22). The dwarfs are larger in scale 
than on earlier examples and dominate the motif. Their postures are not yet standardized 
and they are generally squatting rather than in the act of climbing as on later temples. In 
some cases both arms are uplifted. The caitya medallions now issue from a slightly pro- 
jecting kirtimukha mask rather than lotus flowers. The caityas are not formed by a string 
of pearls, however, but by a cursive script-like band or ribbon. 


It is on the Varahi temple that the first examples of large-scale dwarfs appear flanking 
the vajra-mastaka on the gandi, on the longer east and west sides (figs. 23, 24). We also 
have the first examples of a kirtimukha mask projecting out from the gandi and crowning the 
motif. The major motif, with flanking dwarfs, appears on the crowning mastaka, or vaulted 
roof, which is in the shape of a kharpara (slightly curved slabstone). Strings of pearls drip- 
ping from the kirtimukha mask form a large circular caitya which is filled with a replica 
of a khakhard-type temple. The flanking dwarfs appear outside of the extended wings of 
the caitya, rather than standing on them, and thus do not form a cohesive unit with the 
Kirtimukba mask as on the more developed bho-motif on later temples. The dwarfs 
appear to hold a club with their inside hand while their outside hand is lifted up to 
their face. Their inside leg is uplifted as if climbing while their outside leg is firmly 
planted. Smaller vajra-mastakas appear on the gandi below, with similar projecting kirti- 
mukba masks, though there are no flanking dwarfs. 

The next noticeable change (") in the development of the vajra-mastaka motif ap- 
pears on the Gauri, also а &bakbara-type temple like the Varahi, where the flanking dwarf 
figures are brought closer together and form a cohesive unit with the projecting kirtimu- 
kha and the caitya medallion. The motif is still transitional, however, and the pose of 
the flanking figures is not yet standardized. There are two vajra-mastaka motifs super- 
imposed one above the other on each of the facades of the gandi (figs. 25, 27). On 
both the north and the west sides the figures flanking the caitya of the upper motif 
are female while those flanking the lower motif are dwarf-yaksas. The female figures 
on the north side are depicted in а semi-falabbafjikà pose, crossing their legs and lifting 
up one hand as if to pluck a flower from a tree, the other arm resting on the hip with 
the hand gently caressing the tree (figs. 25, 28); this same pose appears on the slightly 
later Muktesvara temple where the females flank a caitya medallion over the arch of the 


(7) A transitional phase appears on the small allions formed from strings of pearls issuing from 
Tirthesvara temple just south of the Svarnaja- a projecting kirtimsukba. The upper medallion is 
leévara. On the front facade the vajra-mastaka filled with a Natarája as on eather temples while 
appears above a small kbākbarāmundi over the the lower medallion frames a face. There are no 
entrance portal and consists of two caitya-med- flanking dwarf figures (fig. 26). 
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torana (fig. 30). The uplifted arm of the flanking Salabhafijika figures also suggests a 
caryatid function of holding up the entablature above, a function intimately associated 
with these early prototypes leading up to the mature bho-motif. In addition to the strings 
of pearls issuing from the mouth of the projecting 4irtimukba there is a bell which 
hangs straight down into the crescent area separating the circles of the caitya. This bell 
is flanked on each side by flying gandharvas bearing garlands, a standard motif on the 
developed bho motif appearing on later temples. Seated on the top of the projecting 
kirtimukha is a yaksa figure, as on the upper vajra-mastaka on the west and south sides, 
one of whom appears to be Agni (bearded and holding a water jar) while the one on 
the west is displaying his liga, a popular apotropaic motif of the Somavamsi period. 
The flanking dwarf-yaksa figures of the lower vajra-mastaka on the north lift their 
inside arms up in a similar manner suggesting an atlantid function. Only one of the fig- 
ures lifts up the inside leg, the other standing firmly on both feet. Each figure holds 
a bag in his outside hand which hangs over the shoulder. Their hair is neatly arranged in 
a double row of curls suggesting snake coils. They each have a thin beard and mustache. 
Beneath the elbow of the uplifted inside arms are conch shells. There are again flying 
gandharvas flanking the bell and the inside medallion contains a closed lotus flower. 


The bbo-motifs on the south side are more symmetrical in design, the flanking fig- 
ures all being dwarf-yaksas. In both upper and lower motifs they assume identical pos- 
tures, the uplifted inside arm suggesting an atlantid function ("). The outside arm on 
each figure is held across the chest. We again have the hanging bell and conch shells. 
The inner medallion of the lower motif contains a lotus in the act of opening up. The 
yaksas have thin beards, mustaches, and bare their teeth (figs. 29, 31). 


The most interesting of the bho-motifs are those on the west side (fig. 27). The 
upper motif again contains flanking female figures though here they are represented as 
alasd-kanyas adjusting their sandals with their outside hands while their uplifted inside 
arms act merely as a support. Between the feet of these female figures and the caitya 
on each side, is a seated female figure displaying her yoni, another propitious/apotropaic 
motif popular on Orissan temples. Between the uplifted arms of the alasd-kanyas we 
again have conch shells. The flanking dwarf-yaksas figures on the lower bho-motif are 
depicted blowing on conch shells (^) while a larger conch shell appears among the foliage 
next to their inside elbow. Below the conch shells, analogous to the displayed females in 
the upper bho-motif, are dwarf yaksas, with displayed lizgas, pulling on vines. Flying 
gandbarvas again flank the bell issuing from the Airtimukba. The centre medallion con- 
tains a demonic face with projecting tongue, suggesting its apotropaic character. Its soma 


(5) During the early Somavarthéi period the (19) It is usual to blow the conch shell during . 
small vajra-mastaka motifs crowning the kanika- religious ceremonies in India. See N.K. Bose, 
pagas on earlier temples are replaced by atlantid- Canons of Orissan Architecture, Calcutta, 1932, 
dwarfs housed in shallow niches. The dwarfs are p. 19. For the association of musical instruments 
represented with jar-like bellies and limbs suggest- with yaksas see J.N. BANERJEA, The Development 
ing their association with Kubera. of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, p. 338. 
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character is suggested by vines issuing from the corners of its mouth. Seven jars are ar- 
ranged above its head, probably alluding to the asta-nidhis of Kubera (^). Dancing female 
figures appear between the flanking yaksas and the Eirtimukba. The hair of the yaksas is 
dishevelled rather than neatly arranged. 


It is obvious in these early examples of the bbo-type vajra-mastaka that we have a 
dual complementary symbolism combining both propitious and apotropaic aspects. The 
kirtimukha mask is both a symbol of the fiend-destroying wrath of Siva and a source of 
wealth or growth as is evident by the pearls issuing from its mouth. Dwarf yaksas are 
both man-eating demons (spirits of darkness) and givers of riches (7). They act both as 
guardians of treasures as well as personifying wealth and abundance. They thus manifest 
both an agni and soma nature. Their soma character enables them, like the zàge, to 
bestow fertility, to dispel sterility, and to heal sickness (2). In direct contrast to these 
benevolent qualities is the agzi side of their nature, whereby they « have a bad repu- 
tation as bloodthirsty giants and barbarians, fond of liquor and human flesh and indulg- 
ing in all sorts of atrocities and cruelties > (*). 


The two chief treasures of yaksas are the lotus and the conch, both conspicuous in 
these early examples of the bho-motif. The conch is also related to jewels, as evident in 
the sarkastbapama ceremony, performed prior to ploughing at the site for constructing a 
temple, where a conch is buried along with precious gems, both representing spiritual 
support for the temple foundation (^). 


Another propitious motif is that of the auspicious "pair" which is here suggested 
by the juxtaposition of male and female figures rather than by more explicit mithuna im- 
ages such as appear on earlier vajra-mastakas, such as the Satrughneévara temple where 
they appear on the extended wings of the caitya medallion (fig. 3). This is particularly 
evident on later temples, beginning with the Muktesvara, where the flying gandbarvas, 
flanking the bell hanging from the kirtimukha mask, are accompanied by female partners. 
Although the gandharwa is spoken of in the singular in the Rg Veda (10.123.7), his soma 
character is evident in the statement that the gandharva stood upon the firmament and, 
like the Sun, generated precious rain. The importance of gandbarvas and apsaras as pro- 
genitive deities appears already in the Satapatha Brahmana (IX 4.1,2,4) where they are 


(2%) The number of jars actually represented wisdom, architects of  palaces, particularly as 
may vary from five to eight in Orissan images. bearers and supporters in various situations. For 
(4) T.V.G. SASTRI, «Dwarf in the Indian more information on 74025 see Y. KRISHAN, < The 


Sculpture », Arts Asiatiques, VI, 1959, pp. 51-52. Naga Cult in Indian Art and Literature », OrA, 
(”) ЕРК. Воѕсн, The Golden Germ, Leiden, XIII, 1967, pp. 180-92. 


1960, p. 136. Bosch further states (1541, рр. 137- (*) Boscu, op. cit, p. 137. These bad qualities 
139) that they are kindly disposed to man and, are frequently represented in visual art, as Bosch 
as ministering spirits, patron-saints, genii loci, suggests, whereby the figures are depicted in the 
make themselves useful in many ways; as guard- same way as raksasas, with savage looks, big 
ians of hidden treasures and riches, granters of bulging eyes, whiskers, and flowing curly hair. 
wishes, donors of opulence, fertility and offspring, (*) H. DANIEL SMITH, Pancaratrapasadaprasa- 
as gate-keepers, protectors of cities, possessors of dbanam: A Pancaratra Text on Temple Building, 


supernatural powers, teachers of virtue and Madras, 1963, pp. 34-41. 
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- Parasuràme$vara temple. Major vajra-mastaka motif on gandi, west. Nataraja, Ravananugraha-murti. 
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Fig. 12 - Safici. Addorsed lions with grooms or 
yaksas. 
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Fig. 14 - Vaital Deul. Kirtimukha with addorsed 


Fig. 13 - SisireSvara temple. Kirtimukha with 
jagratas. 
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Fig. 15 - Vaital Deul. Major vajra-mastaka motif on 


gandi, east. Nataraja, Surya. 
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Fig. 20 - Vaital Deul. Vajra-mastaka on gandi, south. Lakuliga; dwarfs flanking kirtimukha mask. 





Fig. 21 - Muktesvara temple. Kirtimukha motif over gavaksa window. 
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Fig. 25 - Gauri temple. Major vajra-mastaka, north. Fig. 26 - Tirthe$vara temple.  Vajra-mastaka оп 


gandi, east. 





Fig. 27 - Gauri temple. Vajra-mastaka, west, lower motif. 
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Fig. 42 - Brahmesvara temple. Bho-motif on jambs Fig. 43 - Mukte$vara temple. Kirtimukha motifs 
of portal. on kanika and anuraba-pagas 
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Fig. 44 - MukteSvara compound wall. Vajra- Fig. 45 - Rajarani temple. Vajra-mastaka оп khura 
mastaka motif over niche. moulding. 
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Fig. 49 - Lingaraja temple. Jangba details with minor vajra-mastaka motifs on khakhard-mundis of lower story. 
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- Yamesvara temple. Major vajra-mastaka on gandi. 


Fig. 55 


Sub-shrine with vajra-mastaka. 


- Citrakarini temple. 
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- Yameévara temple. Vajra-mastaka on gandi. 
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Major vajra-mastaka on gandi. 


- Citrakarini temple. 


Fig. 56 
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Fig. 62 - GangeSvari temple. Vajra-mastakas on gandi. 


said to be produced in couples from Prajapati, for < birth originates from a pair» (9). 


In their association with Soma, the elixir of life, whose dwelling place they guard, they 


are said « to possess limitless sexual power and to be attracted by women. They play 
the part of lovers, give or refuse fecundity. They steal the fetus, disturb the mind with 
wine, gambling and love» (7). In later mythology the gamdbarvas appear as benevolent 
singers and musicians, as teachers of musical knowledge, and are thus associated with 
kinnaras, kimpurusas, and cáramas, who are also musicians of the gods ("). Thus, as 
with kirtimukhas end yaksas, the gandharvas likewise have a dual complementary sym- 
bolism combining propitious and apotropaic aspects. 

In addition to the apotropaic motif of the projecting tongue we have the кей 
motifs of the displayed female and the male exhibiting his linga, both examples of 
auspicious exhibitionism. The agmi character of the vajra-mastaka is further strengthened 
by the inclusion of Agni himself on the south side, seated above the kirtimukba. Con- 
spicuous by its absence on these early bho-motifs is the makara which played a major 
role on. the vajra-mastakas of the Bhauma period. 

On the slightly later Mukteávara temple the bbo-motifs are more standardized, the 
flanking figures being all dwarf-yaksas, and there is only one motif on each facade of the 
gandi (figs. 32, 33). The dwarf-yaksas are all identical in pose, lifting-up their inside leg 
as if climbing the caitya medallion, their outside leg planted on the extended wing of 
the caitya so that their heads are now flush with the Airtimukha mask rather than below 
it as on the Gauri temple. The uplifted inside hand no longer functions to hold up the 
entablature but holds a chain which loops down to intersect the chain holding the bell 
which hangs down from the mouth of the kirtimukha. The outside arm reaches across 
the chest to grasp the looping chain. The posture of the dwarf-yaksa is thus more akin 
to the motif of garland-bearing gamdbarvas than to the atlantid-dwarf, both of which serve 
as earlier prototypes and are here synthesized into one image. The coiffure on the- yaksas 
is all identical and consists of two rows of superimposed curls neatly arranged suggesting 
snake coils. On their forehead is a large snake hood which clearly discloses their Saivite 
character (*). They have thin beards and mustaches and bare their teeth. Their kuhdala- 
type ear-rings exhibit ornately carved animal masks in contrast to the lotus design of 
those on the Gauri temple. The crescent-shaped area separating the circular medallions 
of the caitya are filled with a. gandbarva couple on each side, again more standardized 
than the motif.on the Gauti temple where there are dancing figures as well as gandbar- 
vas. In the inner medallion, below the bell, is:a lotus with a projecting small caizya ` 
housing either a face or a Nataraja image. Immediately below is a niche containing a 


(9) AK. CooMAZASWAMT, Yaksas, II, Washing- shown as having great influence over unmarried 


ton, 1931, p. 33. оа aM tcu eee Teu 
(ж) A. Рамос, Hindu. Polytbeism, New (ibid., p. 306). 
York, 1962, p. 306. In later sansbitds or brêbma- (€) Ibid., p. 306. 


nas, gamdbervas are connected with the human (P) PANIGRAHI, op. cit, p. 122. 
embryo and are invoked in nuptial rites. They are A 
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Siksadéna motif of а guru instructing his disciples, flanked on each side by a frieze of 
bunting. Conspicuous by its absence is ‘the conch shell which was so prominent on the 
Gauri temple designs. An innovation, introduced for the first time, is a leaping udyatā 
lion (°) placed over the kirtimukba (now missing on the south and east sides), a motif 
which will soon come to dominate the vajra-mastaka on later Orissan temples. The 
overall treatment of the bbo-motif, the integration of the flanking dwarfs with the kir- 
timukba and the standardization of the constituent elements, results in a more unified 
and fluent design than on the Саші temple, suggesting almost a coat-of-arms. 

This fluid aspect .of the design is also evident in the stylized decorative caitya ap- 
pearing as a gable over the gavaksa (transept) projections of the jagamohana, an innova- 
tion introduced into Orissa at this time from Central India. Similar stylized caityas appear 
on medieval temples at Bharhut, Sarnath, Khajuraho, and Jagat (figs. 34-36). Conspicuous 
in this stylized motif is the absence of figures or a kirtimukba. The caitya is formed by 
arabesque ribbons, resembling script, rather than strings of pearls. An elaborate Airtimu- 
kha motif does appear above the lattice window on the north and south gavaksa projec- 
tions (fig. 21), with foliage issuing from its mouth forming meandering scroll-work en- 
circling gandharva couples. At the two ends of this scroll-work are makaras with a yaksa 
pulling vines from their open mouths. The makeras face inward towards the Airtimukha 
rather than outward as on the makara-torana standing in front of the Mukteévara. We 
also have an early example of an àlambikà motif of kirtimukba masks arranged in a frieze- 
like manner with strings of beads hanging from their open mouths, Guss on the pillars 
of the makara-torana (fig. 60). 


Cursive, stylized caityas also make their appearance on the kbura moulding at the 
base of the pábbága during the early Somavaméi period. The earliest such examples ap- 
pear on the Tirtheávara and Gauri temples (fig. 9) where they are small vajra-mastakas 
framing a face or in the shape of a sandika-mukba (female head with. breasts housed. in 
а caitya). In some examples, as on the Gauri temple, the caitya houses a kirtimukha 
mask (*) and even. a standing figure. On the MukteSvara the design becomes even mote 
elaborate, often assuming the shape of a kirita-or crest, and frequently contains two super- 
imposed caitya medallions. In some cases a bell hangs down into the caitya and conch 
shells appear among the decorative foliage. The motif also appears crowning the maga- 
stambhas of the recessed anuraha-pdgas and on the low compound wall surrounding the 
temple where they crown niches housing various deities and decorative motifs (figs. 43, 44). 

On the Ràjarüni temple this stylized, script-like vajra-mastaka appears on the raba-paga 


(9) According to KAULACARA (Silpa Prakdfa, Varahi temple, on the north and south sides, 
cit., p. 117), the grand sdy«ta lion is best on the “though they do not form part of the vejrs- 
riba in the upper pert of the temple, where, mastaka; see fig. 23. 
seated on a platform with both hindlegs on the (9) KAULACARA (Silpa Prakáía, cit, p. 24) 
ground, it gives the feeling that he is ready to refers to the motif as а letévajrdnga and suggests 
jump down to the earth. The earliest udyatā that in the place of the křrtimukba the face of 
lions may be those crowning the roof of the a nandikd should be carved. 
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of the gandi, immediately above the upper raba-paga niche. It also appears on the kbura 
moulding of the pabbaga, though in a more elaborate manner than on the temples of the 
early Somavarhéi period (fig. 45). It serves as the crowning element over niches and con- 
sists’ of two superimposed medallions, the upper circular in shape and the lower oval. Fig- 
ures are now included flanking the medallions, as on the bho-motif. The figures are fre- 
quently female and are well integrated into the overall design. Conch shells are also 
included flanking the upper medallion. The niches often contain scenes with multiple fig- 
ures, rather than ‘single figures or faces as on eatlier temples, and even the medallions 
house motifs innovative in nature, such as the dwarf-yaksa standing on his head exhibiting 
his buttocks. Vajra-mastaka motifs even appear on the plinth, in front of the raba-paga 
(figs. 38, 39). In one example the superimposed cai#ya medallions are formed by strings 
of pearls issuing from the mouths of two addorsed lions standing on their hind legs with 
their heads twisted back over their bodies. The lower medallion is flanked by female 
figures. In some cases a bell hangs down as on the standard bho-motif and frequently 
conch shells are introduced into the design. The medallions frame masks or faces and, in 


one example, a basa.’ 


The stylized, cursive caitya is also introduced on the jambs of the entrance portal of 
the Rajarani, placed just above the dvdrapalas, in the shape of a Arita or crest. It appears 
in this location on several smaller temples dating from the late Somavarnát period, including 
a small temple next to the Taleévara, a temple next to the TirtheSvara, the Kotitirthes- 
vara, and the Brahmeévara (fig. 42). In some cases the design is in the shape of a kirita, 
in other it is in the shape of a tear-drop. In these later examples female figures are flan- 
king the medallions and are well integrated into the design. 

On the BrahmeSvara temple the vajra-mastaka motif is used even more indiscrimi-. 
nately. As а kirita it appears on the kbwra moulding of the pabbága as on the Muk- 
teávara temple, housing standing female figures (fig. 47). A bell hangs down into the 
kirita and conch shells are visible among the decorative foliage. It makes its first ap- 
pearance on the spire of the kAakbardmundis decorating the pagas of the lower jangha (figs. 
40, 41). It assumes various shapes here, sometimes as а kirita issuing from a lotus, аз 
superimposed caitya medallions issuing from a projecting Airtimukha, or as an elaborate, 
arabesque design, often bell-shaped, with numerous flanking figures, some of whom are 
blowing on conch shells. The medallions house various figures, ranging from a simple 
face to a dancing Nataraja with attendant figures (fig. 41). 

The bbo-motif on the raba-paga of the gandi is a similar kirita-type cursive design 
flanked by dwarf-yaksas and conch shells, the crest formed by fluent ribbons rather than 
strings of pearls as on the earlier bbo-motifs of the Gauri and MukteSvara temples (fig. 
46). The motif is now completely dominated by the projecting kirtimukba mask above 
and the leaping udyata lion, both much larger than the bbo-design which is treated more 
in low relief. Similar cursive bbo-motifs, without the kirtimukhba and udyatd lion, appear 
on thé anartha-pagas of the gandi, alternating with mithuna couples up the entire height 
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of the spire (9). The kirita-type bho issues from. а lotus flower and is flanked by dwarf- 
. yaksas or females. Within the crest is a bell and frequently a smaller kirta complete 
with flanking figures and bell. A smaller bbo-motif, issuing from a projecting Airtimukba, 
appears on the arga-Sikbara decorating the lowest course of the rahd-paga of the gandi, 
immediately. above the diminutive pzríva-devata of the upper jaigha niche. Similar cur- 
sive kirita-type bbo-motifs appear on the gandi of the four subsidiary shrines flanking 
the temple at the corners. | 

“On the Lingaraja temple the bbo-motifs decorating the. khura moulding of the pā- 
bbága and the kbakbara-mundis of the lower jéigha are even more elaborate and varied 
in design. ‘Particularly interesting is the introduction of a more human-like hirtimukha 
mask, with long nose, frequently appearing within ‘the caitya designs on the- kbakbara- 
-mundi (fig. 49), similar to those appearing at Abaneri in Rajasthan. Small bbo-motifs 
“also appear on slabs joined to the madbya-bandbana (middle stringcourse) separating the 
lower from the upper jaigha. 
А Large vajra-mastaka motifs now make their appearance on both tiers of the pida-deul 
roof of the jagamobana, over the gavdksa projections and above the portal entrance (fig. 
50). The projecting Airtimukha mask is included within the caitya medallion formed by 
strings of pearls and is crowned by an udyatd lion with projecting tongue. The flanking 
dwarf-yaksas hold segmented clubs and their heads are on a level with the gdyata lion. 
Strings of pearls issue from the mouth of this centrally placed Kirtimukba to form a small 


-- medallion “below flanked by female figures looking into a mirror. The entire design is 


completely dominated by a much larger wdyat lion sitting on top of the motif. A smaller 
: .bbo-motif appears on- the second tier of the pida-deul and consists of flanking dwarf 
figures, blowing on conch shells, with female figures flanking я smaller medallion inside 
the larger caitya. "The design is again dominated by a latge lion on a platform above. 
The bbo-motif of the gandi, though extremely large, is completely dominated by the , 


dem projecting lion: above it. The lion is по longer standing on a kirtimukha but on a crouch- 


^. ing elephant, the motif thus being a gajakrántz. The lion is represented with three 
legs on the elephant, one paw held in front of the chest about to strike the crouching 
elephant. The bbo-motif below consists of a large tear-drop medallion formed by strings 
. of pearls issuing from a lotus design underneath the projecting gajakranta (fig. 51). The 
` medallion -is flanked by -climbing dwarf-yakses with uplifted poles pointed towards the 
gajakranta, perhaps prodding the lion to leap. A bell hangs down into the medallion 
and is flanked by gandhervas holding a cauri. Beneath the bell, inside a smaller medallion, 
is a standing figure holding a club in each hand. Below this, issuing from a lotus de- 

sign, is another medallion flanked by dwarf-yaksas with uplifted hands. Below this 18 a 
.projécting udyatd lion which crowns a smaller bbo-motif appearing on the baranda mould- 


(f) Mithune. couples, or suspitious "pairs", Even ой the earliest temples the mithune is 
also combine propitious/apotropalc qualities and — . intimately ‘connected with the sajra-twastake 
function in a similar manner as the vejre-mastaka. (fig. 3). 
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ings. The extended wings of the major bbo-motif are carved with makaras facing out- 
ward (7). Conch shells appear between the feet of the yaksas with poles. Smaller vajra- 
mastakas appear on the first bbümi-barandi of the kanika-pagas, just above the baranda 
mouldings. 

The vajra-mastakas of the Liügaraja temple are thus the most elaborate and composite 
representations achieved by the Orissan sculptors. They incorporate virtually all of the 
complementary symbolism relating to its apotropaic-propitious function and they appear 
almost everywhere on the temple. They are also well preserved in contrast to most exam- 
ples on later temples which, partly due to the inferior stone used in temple construction, 
are badly weathered or dilapidated. Most of the later examples are based essentially оп. 
these examples from the Lingaraja but are less complicated in design, the original sym- 
bolism perhaps not completely understood. In some cases, as on the Kedárefvara, Rameé- 
vara, and Siddheévara temples, dating from the early Ganga period, the bho-motif is com- 
pletely eliminated. The only decorative motif is the udyatd lion which projects out above 
the lower course of the gandi, the latter decorated with a row of anga-fikbaras (fig. 52). 
The lion rests on a large platform which completely dominates the gandi. On the slightly 
later MegheSvara temple, where the lower course of the gandi is no longer decorated with 
`a row of aága-fikbaras, there are two projecting lions on the north, west, and south fa- 
cades, the lower motif placed just above the baranda mouldings and smaller than the 
upper motif. Both motifs on each facade are udyatd lions who are leaping above a kir- 
timukba mask carved on the projecting face of the platform. On the east façade of the 
gandi, where the two lower courses are decorated with superimposed añga-Sikharas (above 
the sandhi-sthala connecting the deul with the jegamohana), there is only one lion motif 
and it is placed higher up on the gandi where it pounces on a crouching elephant (fig. 
53). This motif of a gajekránta, placed higher up on the gandi above an ariga-Sikhara on 
the front facade, enabling it to be seen above the pida-deul roof of the jagamobana, 
. becomes standard decoration on most later temples, appearing even on the Vaisnava temple 
of Ananta-Vasudeva (fig. 58). ` 

Beginning with’ the Sari Deul, the bho-motif is re-introduced on the north, south, and 
back facades of the gandi, appearing beneath the projecting lion motif and completely domi- 
nated by it. There are generally two superimposed vajra-mastakas, the lower and smaller 
motif appearing on the baranda mouldings. The projecting lion above the bho on this smaller 
vajra-mastaka is usually an udyatā lion leaping above a kirtimukha mask, the latter carved 
on the face of the projecting platform supporting the lion (figs. 55, 57). In some cases, 
as on the later Makaresvara temple, there is no lower bho-motif below the projecting 
udyaté lion (fig. 59). The lion motif on the upper vajra-mastaka is generally a gajakran- 
ta, a lion springing on a crouching elephant. The caitya of the bho-motif of this upper 
vajra-mastaka is usually formed by strings of pearls issuing from a small pidā-deul placed 


(8) On a different facade the makaras are flute. See Kanwar Lat, Temples and Sculptures 
replaced by kinnaras, one of whom is playing « of Bbubaneswar, Delhi, 1970, fig. 65. 
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immediately beneath the projecting gajakrénta. A bell hangs down into the medallion and 
there are frequently conch shells and makaras among the foliage surrounding the caitya. 
` There ate no gamdbarvas within the medallions as on earlier temples. The flanking dwarfs 
usually hold clubs over their shoulders or poles pointed in the direction of the lion above. 
Their coiffure is frequently arranged in a single tier of curls, suggesting snake coils, rather 
than two tiers as on earlier examples (figs. 54-57). The. motifs are -too poorly preserved 
to make out all of the details. 


| Obvious exceptions to this standard type of vajra-mastaka appear on the later Gan- 

geSvari temple at Bayalisbati, near Gop, and the Jagannatha temple at Puri. On the gandi 
of the Gangesvari, a &bakbara-type temple, are three gradually receding Kbakbara-mundis 
superimposed one above the other, their upper half being enclosed by beaded medallions, 
a motif obviously deriving from the nearby Varahi temple (figs. 23, 62) where the upper 
vajra-mastaka had a similar kbakbara-mundi. There are no flanking figures or kirtimukba 
masks on the Gaügeávari, however, and the only lion appears crowning a kbakbara-mundi 
` on the south or front façade above the jagamohana. The Jagannatha temple at Puri has 
images of Jagannatha, Krsna, and Nrsimha, among others, and is completely different from 
^ the standard vajra-mastaka appearing on Orissan temples. The gajakranta motif on the 
front facade is replaced by an image of Garuda, with ‹ one paw uplifted, standing on the 
back of a crouching elephant. 


Although minor vajra-mastakas are not as numerous on the temples of the Ganga 
period as on earlier temples they are still used indiscriminately, appearing even on the 
tala-garbbika mouldings below the niche of the pzríva-devatà on the rahd-paga, in some 
cases the caitya medallions formed by beaded garlands hanging from the mouth of a kiríi- 
mukba mask. We also have the introduction of small vajra-mastakas, generally of the 
cursive type, on the balusters of the gavaksa windows of the jagamobana. The bbo-type 
of vajra-mastaka even appears on the Ananta-Vasudeva, a Vaisnava temple, occurring not 
only on the gandi but on the pida-deul roof of the jagamobana as well, its early association 
with Siva apparently forgotten (fig. 58) (®). The ¿lamba motif of a frieze of kirtimukha 
masks becomes increasingly popular and often appears as decoration on the corner pilasters 
of the gavaksa projections (fig. 61). Kirtimukba motifs are also re-introduced оп the jambs 
of the entrance portal, as on the Sürya Deul at Konárak where small bbo-type vajra-mas- 
takas alternate with mithuna couples on two of the seven vertical bands (fig. 48). Kirti- 
mukha motifs also appear on the tri-foliate and penta-foliate designs which replace the 
earlier use of haloes behind the parfvadevatd images in the raba-pága niches. The designs 
are invariably in the shape of a makara-torana, with mtakaras facing outward as on the 
torana in front of the Mukteóvara temple. А Airtimukba mask appears on the crown of 
the arch with strings of pearls issuing from its mouth. The-vertical jambs of the niche, sup- 
porting the makera-torana, are invariably decorated with virala motifs of springing lions. 
Flying gamdbarva couples usually appear in the upper corners flanking the Airtimukba. 


(P) PANIGRAHI, op. cit., p. 122. 
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In summary, the kirtimukha motif, or vajra-mastaka as it was called in medieval 
Orissa, is a complex motif combining a dual complementary symbolism of Agni and Soma 
characteristics, thus functioning in a dual apotropaic and propitious manner. Originally 
the word kirti signified an excavated caitya-hall, then becomes synonymous with the face 
filling a caitya-medallion and eventually the lion-face motif. In addition to its many replicas 
on the exterior walls of Orissan temples, it is the major decorative motif on the facades 
of the gandi or spire of the temple. On the earliest temples this major vajra-mastaka, par- 
ticularly on the front façade, consists of two superimposed caifya-medallions formed from 
strings of pearls issuing from a small lion mask crowning the motif. Eventually the lion 
mask becomes larger and begins to project out from the surface of the gandi. In the early 
Somavathéi period there is only one caitya medallion and it is flanked by large yaksa fig- 
ures, the ensemble referred to as a bho. In the later Somavaméi period the bbo-motif 
becomes more cursive in nature and the projecting lion mask, now surmounted by an 
udyata lion, becomes the dominant motif. Beginning with the Lingaraja, which functions 
as a prototype for most later temples, a second vajra-mastaka, smaller in scale, appears 
on the baranda mouldings immediately below the major motif on the north, south, and 
back sides. On the front fagade there is only one vajra-mastaka, plated above the san- 
- dhi-stbala connecting the deul with the jagamobana. The projecting lion motif surmount- 
ing the major vajra-mastaka is generally а gajakranta while the projecting motif above the 
lower vajra-mastaka consists of an udyatā lion springing above а kīrtimukba mask. The 
bbo-motifs on the later temples of the Ganga period are less complex in their тшш 
and ate completely dominated by the projecting lion motifs. 
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Some Unique Jain Images 


by SHASHI KANT 


1. Brass images in the Victoria and Albert dierum London, Nos. I.M. 122-1924 and LM. | 
123-1924 


. These two images have been described in this Journal by Vishnu Sisodia (°). They 
are cast in brass and belong to 18th-19th century A.D. The provenance is an unknown 
place in Rajasthan. The images are supposed to represent Trisalà and Siddhartha, the 
mother and father of Mahavira, the last Tirthaükara, This supposition, however, needs re- 
consideration. 

` In the early stages of Jain P the images of the Tirthaükaras were all made 
nude. The nudity of the male continued to be respected among a section of the Jains and 
the Tirthankara images of the Digambaras continued to be made in the nude. This 
nudity does not, however, have any relation to sexual manifestation as among some of the 
primitive tribes, but it symbolizes total detachment and abandonment. Female nudes dio š 
ing to the Jain pantheon have not so far come to light. 

The Yaksi figures found at Mathura, belonging to the early centuries of the -Christian 
era, show genitalia by means of a deep groove. These figures simply represented decora- 
tive motifs on the railings and pillars, and did not form part of the pantheon. That evi-. 
dence is therefore of no consequence for adducing that the e of female nudity was 
prevalent among the Jains. 

As the cult of attendant deities developed from about FT 5th century A.D., only the 
Tirthaükare images were made in.the nude for Digambara use while the other dede were 
suitably covered irrespective of their use by the Digambaras or the Svetambaras, By the 
18th century A.D. the iconographic details had been fully developed and the mother and 
father of a Tirthankara were portrayed in full regalia. 

The absence of any insignia of royalty in the brass images in question, rules out the 
possibility of their representing the mother and father of Mabávira. The images them- 
selves do not bear any names. The inference that one of them might represent Triéala 
rejoicing at the movement- of the foetus, is hardly possible from the representation of 


` (*) The photographs illustrating this article аге () V. Srsopra, «А Jain Goddess from Raje- 
reproduced by courtesy of the State Museum, sthan >, EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 410-12, figs. 1, 2. 
Lucknow. 
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strongly marked and exaggerated pudenda. Triśalā is nowhere painted with exposed geni- 
talia in the Kalpastitra manuscripts. To connect an 18th-century find with random sam- 
pling of stray pieces from diverse sources over a period of two thousand years, can hardly 
lead us to any conclusion. This isolated image of such a late date neither shows that 
goddesses displayed nude formed part of the Jain pantheon or that the Baubo type was wor- 
shipped among the Jains, nor does it indicate that it could have been known in India be- 
fore the 1st century A.D. 


These brass images can at best be regarded as representing some minor deities which 
come up due to local or individual influence. Such deities remain unspecified and serve 
only to add a variety which may not always be helpful in understanding the cult equip- 
ment, 


2. Headless stone image in the State Museum, Lucknow, No. J. 885 (figs. 1, 2) 


This image is no less peculiar. Its provenance is unknown and it has been assigned 
to c. 13th-14th century A.D. in the Museum records. The head is missing, but it shows 
long hair, dressed and plaited, going down the back. The obverse shows protruding 
breasts. It is seated cross-legged in the padmasana, with palms placed one above the other 
in the dbyanamudrà. The posture itself prevents any exposure of the genitalia. It cannot 
therefore be associated with the goddesses displayed nude. 


In the Svetambara tradition the 19th Tirthankara is said to have been а lady and it 
has therefore been supposed that this image might represent that Tirthaükara, There аге, 
however, two difficulties in holding this supposition. Firstly, the Svetámbara images are > 
not nude. By the 13th century the images made for Svetimbara use were given distinct 
drapery marks. Although it was conceded in principle that a woman could attain deliver- 
ance and could rise to the status of a Tirthankara, the images of the female Tirthankara 
were not installed even by the Svetambaras. Secondly, the image in question does not show 
the Srivatsa symbol which marks out a Jina image. Nor does it bear on the pedestal 
the distinctive symbol of the particular Tirthankara. By that time it had become the usual 
practice to give the distinctive symbol so as to show which of the 24 Tirthaükaras the 
image represented. 

The image does not show any marks of drapery and is apparently nude. Tt indicates 
that it was not made for Svetambara use. The Digambaras do not recognize any female 
Tirthaükara as they believe that deliverance is possible only in the male form. It is there- 
fore out of the question that the image should represent any Tirthaükara or that it may be con- 
nected with any Jain divinity as such. 

The image seems to portray a lady ascetic, The iconographic texts do not, however, 
support such a portrayal, Nudity is not recommended for female ascetics in Jainism. Par- 
ticular local circumstances might be responsible for its making. 
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3. The inscribed Sarasvati image in the State Museum, Lucknow, No. J. 24 (fig. 3) 


This image is in red sandstone. It was found in the Kankali Tila at Mathura. It 
bears an inscription of the Year 54, corresponding to 132-33 A.D. Ir is the oldest available 
image of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, who significantly holds a book in one of her 
hands, She has been shown as squatting on the ground and ir has a close resemblance to 
a milkman's milking posture. The posture is unique and it is not seen repeated in the 
later representations of this goddess. | 

It has been suggested that she was so portrayed as there is a tradition that Mahavira 
had attained enlightenment while sitting in a milkman’s milking posture (god&banamudra).: 
It is an allegorical way to suggest that like a milkman Mahavira was milking the supreme 
knowledge for the benefit of others, As the presiding deity of knowledge the goddess Sa- 
. rasvati was portrayed in this posture to symbolize that allegory in the early stages. Later 
on, as the iconographic details developed,.the emphasis shifted on to the form and the 
image became stylized and sophisticated. i 


4. Reclining lady motif 

There are three interesting sculptures at Rajgir (Patna district, Bihar) They are in 
stone, Two images were found among the ruins of an old temple on the Vaibhan Hill, 
belonging to c. 8th century A.D., and the third image was found in the storehouse of an old 
Svetambara temple in the village. 

One of the images found among the ruins on the hill shows a lady lying on her side 
іп an easy posture, on the pedestal. A Tirthankara is shown seated above the pedestal. 

The other sculpture among the ruins shows all the 24 Tirthankaras on a plaque in black 
stone. Seven Jinas are in the top row, eight in the second row and eight again in the third 
row, in a descending order. In the centre of the pedestal is a seated Jina. , To the left of 
the Jina is a lady lying on her side in easy posture. An attendant is sitting near her feet 
as if attending upon her. Below her is a man lying on his side facing front. To the right 
. Of the Jina is a man squatting on the ground and beside him is a lady holding two babies 
in her arms, At the corner, there is a figure which seems to hold the entire plaque. 

The image in the storehouse of the Svetambara temple shows a reclining lady above 
the head of a Jina. 

The depiction of a reclining lady alone or in the company of men, on the pedestal or 
on the top of a Jina’s image, is unique from the point of view of Jain iconography. The 
absence of any insignia of royalty suggests that it cannot be a representation of the mother 
of Tirthaükara, There is a portrayal of the mother of Tirthankara in Temple No. 4.at 
Deogerh Fort (Jhansi district, Uttar Pradesh), of about the same age, which shows her wear- 
ing a-crown and lying easily on a bed. The parents of Jina are also portrayed at Khajuraho, 
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not very far from Deogarh, as sitting side by side, with a Jina image shown at the top in 
the centre. In that case too both of them are wearing a crown. It therefore follows that 
where only female, or male and female, figures are shown. below a Jina image, but 
ate not depicted as royal personages, they do not represent the parents of the Tirthatkara. 
These Rajgir.sculptures seem to form a class by themselves. The portrayal of such 
scenes appears to be simply decorative. They might represent a local style of decorating the 
pedestal or the top-of the Jina images in the Magadha region at the time of their installation. 
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Fig. 3 - Inscribed Sarasvati image. Red sandstone; from Kankali Tila, Mathura: dated 132-33 AD. 
State Museum, Lucknow, No. ].24. 


Some Aspects of the Relation of 5th- Century Chinese 
Buddha Images with Sculpture from N. India, Кайа, | 
as asi and Central Asia 


by Manvum M. Кн 


_ Among the Chinese gilt bronze images of the former Auriti collection donated to 
IsMEO and now housed in the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale in Rome із the seated 
Sakyamuni Buddha in fig. 48; dated by inscription to T'ai-ho sixth year (482 A.D.) and 
dedicated by a native of Hopei province ('). The figure.is notably distinguished by its 
style of garment, depicted with fine, closely spaced, serried parallel lines disposed evenly 
in a'few compact but continuous groups and particularly marked by a broad U-shaped 
patterning in the chest area. This type of garment fold, which resembles finely combed 
lines, is seen on numerous Chinese bronze and stone images dating from c. mid-5th cen- 
tury to c. 520’s AD. This particular type of garment fold may be classified as one 
among a number of other distinctive types of garment fold utilized in Chinese Buddha 
images during the 5th century. Chinese images of the 4th and 5th centuries show some 
clear stylistic and motif correspondences with earlier sculptural remairis from the Buddhist 
sites in Central Asia, northern India and the areas northwest of India in present-day 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. A relation of Northern Wei sculpture, especially of the 5th 
century, with the sculpture from parts of Central Asia, Mathura and Gandhára has been . 
generally noted (*); but since some recent excavations in northern India and in Pakistan, 
such as the excavations by IsMEO under the direction of G. Tucci and D. Faccenna 


(*) The following illustrations are taken from - по. 699. Hereafter: Soper, Bronzes. 


negatives of the Italian Archaeological Mission (3) See, for example, the following sities Tus 


in Pakistan (photos: Mrs F. Tucci Bonardi), kept by B. ROWLAND, «Notes on the Dated Statues 
in the’ archives of the Museo Nazionale d'Arte of the Northern Wei Dynasty and the 

Orientale, Rome: fig. 5 (Neg. no. Dep. CS of Buddhist Sculpture in China», Art Bulletin, ` 
5555/6), fig. 8 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 5485/3), fig.9 XIX 1, March 1937, pp. 92-107; «Chinese 


(Neg. no. Dep. CS 5515/2), fig. 26 (Neg. no. Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Road », Fogg Museum 


Dep. CS 5205/7), fig. 41 (Neg. no. Dep. CS Bulletin, IV 2, March 1935, pp. 2228; «А 
4970/1), fig. 47 (Neg. no. Dep: CS 6062/3), Buddhist Relief of the Udayana Type from ` 


. fig. 50 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 26/8). Turkestan >, Fogg Museum Bulletin, Nov. 1934, 


(t) A. SoPER, Chinese, Korean. and Japanese pp. 410. Also, J. Hacer, « The Colossal Bud- 
. Bronzes. A catalogue of the Антін Collection dhas at Bamiyan and Their Influence on Buddhist 
donated to IsMEO and preserved in ihe Museo Sculpture », Eastern Art, I, 1928, рр. 109-16. ' 
Nazionale d'Arte Orientale in Rome, (SOR, Hereafter: ROWLAND, «Notes», and < Pilgrim- 
XXXV) Rome, 1966, pp. 10-12, figs. 4ee, Inv. age Road». . OR 
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in the Swit Valley region of northern Pakistan, new groups of evidences have become 
available which can contribute significantly to a more detailed study of the relationship 
between early Chinese Buddhist sculpture of the 4th and 5th centuries and the Buddhist 
images of the west. This paper offers a preliminary study into some of the many com- 
plex aspects of this relationship, concentrating particularly on the drapery fold motifs 
and stylistic aspects of Buddha images. To facilitate the study, and as a point of de- 
parture, a classification is made of Chinese Buddhist images, mainly of the 5th century, 
on the basis of their distinctive garment fold type. As far as possible at present, the 
- stylistic and motif elements of each particular type are related as precisely as possible 
to {йс examples from the west. In this classification the Auriti bronze Buddha image 
dated 482 A.D. in the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale in fig. 48 figures as an excel. 
lent representative image in the Type VIII or last group presented in this paper. 


- ТҮРЕ I: The Soft Rolled Fold 


Among the garment fold types in early Chinese sculpture the soft rolled fold is 
probably the most naturalistic and least stylized, formalized or abstracted. It is based 
on the Gandharan type of fold, such as that seen in one of the finest surviving standing - 
Buddha images from Gandhára of the classical Gandhiira style, the Buddha image from 
Sahri Bahlol in fig. 2, now in the Museum in Peshawar (°). The clearest representation 
of this type in early Chinese sculpture is the seated bronze Buddha in the Fogg Art- 
Museum (fig. 1), most recently dated by S. Mizuno to the first half of the 4th cen- 
tury A.D. and said to have come from Shib-chia-chuang in Hopei province (9. There 
are, a number of features in the Fogg bronze Buddha which appear derivative from the 
Gandharan. and. Gandharan-related styles. Although there has been some modification of 
the Gandharen drapery style, one nevettheless sees in the Fogg bronze the asymmetrical 
arranging of the garment across the chest common in Gandharan sculpture (fig. 2) and 
the soft but relatively tight roll or creasing in the representation of the cloth folds. The 
shoulder area appears plain or without creases as in many Gandharan examples (fig. 2). 


(®) The image is published in full by H. (images dating stylistically c. 300-400 A.D.) 
Іконогт, photos by I. Lyons, in Gendbéran Art INcHoLT, САР, p. 111, text for fig. 210. He 
in Pakistan, New York, 1957, fig. 210. Hereafter: follows the Ghirshman chronology of Kaniska 
INcHoLT, GAP. The dating of Gandharan sculp- year one as A.D. 144: ibid., p. 30. Other chrono- 
ture remains problematical and unresolved, varying logies would place this style group up to a 
considerably sccording to the accepted dating century or more earlier. 
of the reign of Kanigka. This problem has been. (9 Sekei Bijutsu Zemsbu, vol. XIV (Cbggokw, 
tackled by a number of noted scholars and will AO SG 
not be gone into here. For a summary of some Matsubara gives the image the same dating: S. 
of the various theories, see J. ROSENFIELD, Tbe - MATSUBARA, Cb&goku Bukkyo cbogokwsbi ken- 
_ Dynastic Arts of the Kusbans, Berkeley, 1967, Жуй, Tokyo, 1966, p. 4. Hereafter: MATSUBARA, 
pp. 254-58. Hereafter: ROSENFIELD, DAK. Ingholt - — Cbágoks, and Zensbu (Cbügoku, LT). 
dates the image in fig. 2 in his Group HI E | 
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The thick, padded shaping of the shoulder areas resembles the style in fig. 5 from Swat. 
The neck fold is characterized by a rim which splits into two as the fold opens over 
the left shoulder. This latter motif, somewhat coarsely executed in the Fogg bronze 
as the rim appears to start in the left collar bone, can be seen in its more naturalistic 
rendering in the fig. 2 image. There is the similar formation of the neck fold as it first 
. appears on the left side, curves around the neck, and folds over and loosens in the front 
of the image, forming. two higher outside rim folds as it crosses over the left shoulder. ~ 
“In the Fogg bronze the rendering is: simplified and somewhat naive in comparison, but ` 
the form and the -essential linear emphasis, if not the more naturalistic substance of the 
cloth, are’ similar to the fig. 2 image. The modulations of the body form, including 
the muscular shoulder and chest formations, are Gandharan in general style. A closely 
comparable example with the Fogg bronze Buddha in this respect is the relief image from 
Swat in fig. 5. The #772, mustache, smooth, jutting jaw and large, meaty hands appear 
in numerous examples of Gandharan-style sculpture. The hand depiction is also similar to 
some Mathura Kusana Buddha figures (fig. 12). The pedestal, with upper and lower base 
slab design, is а common type in Kusána sculpture (fig. 4). The depiction of the auspicious 
jar with flowers and leaves (pirnakumbba) in the centre of the pedestal resembles such 
representations found on some of the tiles from the monastery site at Harwan, Kashmir (°). 
A seated Buddha image stylistically related to the general Gandharan school of sculp- 
ture ánd now іп the Kabul Museum (fig. 3) is an interesting comparison with the Fogg 
bronze Buddha with respect to the iconographic and stylistic similarities. Both are seated 
dhyanasana and both have the flame motif springing from the shoulders, The flaming 
shoulders is a prevalent motif among the Buddha sculptures of Shotorak and Paitava in 
Afghanistan (*). Stylistically, the proportions and definition of the torso and limbs are 
. similar in these two Buddha images and the garment lines follow a generally similar 
scheme common in many Gandharan-style sculptures. The drapery falling from the arms 
. in each has a lax and mobile quality, also a characteristic feature of many Gandharan 
seated Buddha images ("). The loosely draped cloth appears as well in some of the 
Buddhist images from the Jauliafi Monastery and other sites at Taxila, generally dated to 
the 4th or 5th centuries AD. (°): The wide, reverse fold on the right side of the 
central lappet overhanging the legs in the Fogg bronze Buddha is a feature frequently 
observable in Gandharan sculpture (°). 


( К." Cg. Kar, Ancient Monuments . of (*) J. MARSHALL, Taexila, 3 vols., Cambridge, 
Kasbmir, New Delhi, 1971 (repr. of 1933 ed) 1951, vol. III (plates), pl. 59а (from Chapel N18, ' 
pls. XX, XXX 21, XXXIII 28, 29. Kak dates Dharmarajika Stipa ares at Taxila), pls. 96a, 97b 
the tiles to c. 300 AD.: ibid., p. 110. (from Mohra Moradu), pls. 155a (No. 39), 155d . 

(*) For a discussion of the flaming shoulder (Мо. 42) from jauliüf. Hereafter: MARSHALL, 
motif see RosENFIELD, DAK, pp. 197-201, and-  Taxile. The images from Jgulišñ may also be 
M. Tapper, < Áppunti sull'iconogrefia di alcune seen in J. MARSHALL, Excavations at Taxila, the 
manifestazioni luminose dei Buddha», Gurwrdje- Stipa and Monasteries at Jaulidn, (MASI, 7), 
тайап. Studi im onore di Giuseppe Tucci, Calcutta, 1921. 

Napoli, 1974, pp. 436-49. (°) INcBorT, GAP, text pL XVI 1. 

(1) INcuorT, GAP, figs. 232-36. I 
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Опе ОК feature of the Fogg bronze Buddha is the diamond pattern in the Баа 
of the garment. This pattern is not seen in such specific form in Gandharen Buddha 
images.. In a seated Bodhisattva image from Shotorak of Gandharan-related style (fig. 4) 
there does appear a half-diamond pattern in the hems of the scarves under the left hand. 
This representation suggests a style relatively close to that seen in the Fogg bronze Buddha. 
However, in several seated Buddha figures excavated from the site of Kausambi and now 
in the Museum at the University of Allahabad, India, there is-a similar-type of motif more 
clearly stated. Several of these Buddha figures from Kauéambi-are stylistically of the same 
period and one is dated by insctiption to the eighty-third year of King Bhadramagha, cor- 


. responding approximately to 161 A.D., according to the dating of the Museum at the 


University of Allahabad (fig. 15). In the image in fig. 15 the exposed hems in the upraised 
cloth are shaped into oblong shapes or approximate diamond patterns. At the present 
: this group of Kaufümbi Buddhas with the series of stylized, diamond-like patterns in the ` 
hems appears as a rare example of: this motif. -` 


TYPE II: The Wedge-Step Fold 


-This fold type is seen primarily in a group of small bronze seated Buddha figures 
dating stylistically to the late 4th and early 5th centuries in China (®). The fold. is not 
the soft roll of the classic Gandhéra Type I nor is it precisely the step fold as seen in the 
‚ Type TIT images to-be discussed below. . The wedge-step fold is a coarse, wedge-like crease 
that in silhouette, especially on the upper arm areas, presents a thick, jagged, serrated- 
' or saw-tooth outline (figs. 6, 7). On some images of this group the folds have more 
semblance to a step fold, or the wedge fold is combined with a step fold, but the other 
features of the images, such as the body form, proportions and linear designs, associate 
them with this Type II group. The images referred to here as the wedge-step fold type 
ate designated as images of the “Five Barbarian Dynasties period” by S. Matsubara, who 
assesses these images as being a particular localized style in the late 4th to early 5th cen- 
turies ("). Many of the images of this group probably originate from Hopei province, 
judging from the recent discoveries of several by the Chinese near Shih-chia-chuang in 
Hopei province (^). | 

A similar type of wedge-step fold as seen in this group of Chinese bronzes appears 
in some sculptures excavated by the Italian Archaeological Mission of IsMEO at the 


(20) MATSUBARA, Chiigokw, pls. 78-7с, 8а-9е. Butsu no ichikosatsu - toku ni shin shiryd no 
Т. AKIYAMA, S. MATSUBARA, (transl. and adapted nitei o chüshin toshite » (Problems of Early Gilt 
with figure texts by A. Soper), Aris of China, Bronze Buddhist Images in China - with special 
Buddbist Cave Temples, New Researches, Tokyo- reference to two newly found examples), Bijutsy 
Palo Alto, 1969, figs. 187-89. Hereafter: Arts Kenkyu, 267, January 1970, pp. 180-90. 
of China, П. (2) Arts of China, П, figs. 187, 188. Fig. 

(Ч) S. MATSUBARA, «Chügoku shoki kondo 7 in this paper is a detail of the fig. 187- image 
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site of Butkara І in Swat (figs. 5, 8) (7). The similarities between these Swit images and 
the wedge-step fold Chinese images are clearly evident in the formation of the body into 
a compact, chunky mass (fig. 7) and in the utilization of the wedgelike folds on the 
upper arm sections (fig. 5). In the Swat examples it appears that this type of fold was 
produced by deep grooves which create heavy rather than delicate linear demarcations of 
the pleats. The result is a wedge-shaped fold which apparently became a special type, 
particularly as adopted in Chinese bronze sculpture of the late 4th and early 5th cen- 
turies. 

The seated Buddha in fig. 6, which has characteristics of the Gandharan style re- 
latable to the Fogg bronze Buddha in fig. 1, compares closely to the seated Buddha in 
fig. 5 from Butkara I in Swat. The comparison is especially notable in the formation of 
the torso, in the strong gouges of the wedge-shaped folds on the upper arm sections and 
in-the broad, muscular shoulders, which are left free of fold lines in each, forming dis- 
tinctive-patterned shapes. Both have similarly shaped heads and large usnisa. The frieze 
section of the pedestals in each are trem & common characteristic of many Cates 
relief sculptures (“). 

Another Chinese image using a wedge-step fold (fig. 7) has slightly differing. charac- 
teristics from the fig. 6 image in the sloping shoulders, less differentiated and more com- 
pact body form and in the more abstract and geometric patterning of the folds. These 
features associate the image in fig. 7 more closely with the Chinese step-fold images of 
Type IIIA (fgs. 10, 11) dating into the 5th century. These characteristics also appear 
in some images from Butkara I in Swat (fig. 8). The U-shaped patterning of folds on 
the chest, found in a number of Type II images, appears as well in fig. 8 and in another 
example from Butkara I in fig. 9. This latter image also has the strong diagonal 
lines which stretch down from the upper arms towards the torso and the unlined, circular 
“collar” fold characteristic of some of the Chinese figures of the Type II group. The 
type of single, thick-rimmed neck fold seen in fig. 6 appears on the Swat image in fig. 8. 
At the present, this distinctive group of early Chinese bronze images of relatively small 
size dating from the late 4th to the early 5th century appears to find its closest paral- 
lels in some sculpture from Butkara I in Swat. 


TYPE III: The Step Fold 


This type of fold is one of the most prevalent and long-lasting in Chinese sculp- 
ture and it has many variations and usages. In 5th-century. Chinese sculpture it is 
utilized in several distinct ways which can be separated into two general classifications: 


(7) D. FACCENNA (photos by Е. Вомаврт; DXXIIIs-b, DXXIVb. Hereafter: FACCENNA, But- 
descriptive catalogue by M. Tapper), Sculptures kara 1. 
from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, Pa- (4) Incuotr, GAP, p. 29, pls. 29, 63, 66, 
kistan), (IsmeoRepMem, П), part 2, Rome, 1962, 69, 71-73, 81; pls. 96, 115, 126 from the Sikri 
pls. LXXIXb, СХУШа; part 3, Rome, 1964, pls. Stüpa. . 
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one variation prevailing among surviving bronze sculptures from the first half of the 5th: 
century, the other generally occurring in. sculpture of varying mediums from the second | 
half of the 5th century. Of the former (termed Type IIIA in this paper), the type is 

` ` well represented by a seated bronze Buddha image from, Hopei province (fig. 11) and 
by the famous seated Buddha dated 437 A.D. under the Liu Sung dynasty in the south 
(fig. 10). The variation from the second half of-the 5th century (Type IIIB) has several 
interpretations, all of which are illustrated among the copious examples in the Yiin-kang 
cave-temple sculpture in northern Shansi _ province. The step fold in both cases appears 
to be У Mathuran in cee 


A: Ів early 5tb-century Chinese sculpture В 

ае саанан Chinese kaso images of the Buddha seated dbyana- 
sana generally dating stylistically to the first half of the 5th century which can be classified 
as representatives of the early step-fold type. Among them two prime examples are the 
images in figs. 10 and 11 (*). They аге from two different regions and dynasties of 
the period, but the style is similar in many respects, relying largely on a repetitive se- 
quence of step-like folds for the garment depiction and on a solid, closed form of simple 
shaping for the body depiction. The regular files of step folds covering the entire gar- 
ment and creating a tense, abstract and regular linear patterning is a style seen in many 
` of the Kusáns-period sculptures from Mathura. The seated Buddha image of Kusana style 
from Mathura in fig. 12, now in the Archaeological Museum, Lucknow, and another in 
the Museum at Safici (dated to the 4th century A.D. by the Museum) (fig. 13) are 
particularly favourable comparisons with the Chinese images in figs. 10 and. 11, most 
notably in the manner of depicting the parallel step folds over the area of the arms and 
knees (“).-In these examples (figs. 10-13) the group of folds comprising the samgbati 
- “sleeve” forms a diagonally slanted linear patterning fanning out from the forearms over 
the ‘knees. The cloth partially- defines the shape of the arm, but does not fold around 
the arm creating a clear line of demarcation between the arm and the lap as in most 
Gandharan seated Buddha images. This strikirig linear motif in Buddha images seated 
dhyindsana can’ probably be attributed to the Mathura school and it clearly occurs in these 
two well-known examples of Chinese sculpture in figs. 10 ‘and 11. 


_ (®) Matsubara discusses” another bronze dbye- 
nasona Buddha of similar type as the 437 AD. 
bronze in fig. 10 as an image possibly from south 
Ching. See S. MATSUBARA, < Chügoku Butsuzd 
yoshiki no namboku > (The Southern and North- 
ern Chinese Buddhist Image Style), Bijgisw-sbi, 
59; pp.- 75-76, figs. 224b. 

(16) There are a number of ‘other Kusáns- 
‘style seated Buddha images from Mathura which 
have tbis identical folding of the garment over 
the arms.and knees, including one published by 


ROSENFIRID, DAK, fig. 35, and another dis 
covered at Ѕайсї, published by J. MARSHALL, 
A. Foucugs, Monuments of SaBHcbi, 3 vols., Cal. 
cutta, 1940, vol III, pl CXXIVe, where- the 
image is dated to the 4th or 5th century. The 
type also appears in some images from Central 


“Asia, such as the seated Buddha from Tuming, 


published by L. Hamers, Toumchoug, (Mission 
Paul Pelliot) 2 vols, Paris, 1961-64, vol I 
(plates), frontispiece. Hereafter: HAMBIS, Toum- 
cbouq. I 


In regard to the fold patterning on the upper arm sections, the depiction in fig. 11 
relates to the wedge-step fold of the Type II classification above, with which this 
image has an evident stylistic lineage. The 437 A.D. Buddha in fig. 10, on the other 
hand, has narrow step folds which.slope or turn downward on the arm. In the large 
Mathura examples of this type (figs. 12, 13), the step folds on the upper atm turn 
upwards towards the shoulders. There is, however, an example from Swat which displays 
the downward-turned step fold (fig. 8) similar to the 437 A.D. Buddha. In addition, - 
this latter image, although somewhat damaged, exhibits a shaping of the body form quite 
like the 437 A.D. Buddha in fig. 10. ә 

The U-shaped patterning of folds on the chest in figs. 10. and 11 is probably a con- 
tinuation of the style observable in many of the Type II examples from the late 4th and 
early 5th centuries. The patterning appears in Swat examples (figs. 8, 9) and in many 
examples from Mathura of both the Kusána and Gupta periods (figs. 16, 14) (7). In 
general, the symmetric fold is less common than the asymmetric folds among the Buddha 
images of Gandharan style. The more exactly V-shaped chest folds seen in some Mathura 
images and in the Kau$ambi image in fig. 15 also appear in Chinese sculpture of the 
late 5th century as rather rare examples (^). 

The design of the neck fold varies ‘among the Chinese images of this type. The 
example in fig. 11 relates to the plain band seen in the Swat Buddha from Butkara I 
in fig. 9 and to some images of the. Type II group mentioned in foot-note 10. The 
rather geometrically and symmetrically lined neck fold as seen in the 437 A.D. Buddha 
(fig. 10) relates most closely to the formal patterning of both Kusana and Gupta Ma- 
thura sculpture (figs. 12, 13, 14, 18). 

A particular feature of this type of Chinese image seated dhyinamudrd ih early 5th- 
century sculpture is the complete covering of the crossed legs beneath the robe which falls 
like a lappet under the folded. hands and over the legs. Except for the area of the knees, 
the leg definition is obscured beneath this central lappet. This same treatment is seen 
in the dbyanamudra Buddha in the fragment of a lintel from Mathura of the Kugána period + 
(fig. 17, second image from the left), now in the Archaeological Museum, Lucknow. Ex- 
cept for the asymmetrical arrangement of the chest folds, the scheme and the style of the 
garment folds in this particular Mathura example are extremely similar to the represen- 
tations in the Chinese bronzes of the early step-fold type in figs. 10 and 11. This Ma- 
thura image is a rather rare example of this type; most extant seated Buddha images 
from Mathura, Gandhüra and Swat tend to show much more leg and foot definition, 
even beneath the cloth representations ("). From the evidence of this relief in fig. 17, the 


(09 J. Pu. VoaEL, La sculpture de Matburd, the Shensi Provincial Museum: T. AKIYAMA, E 
(Ars Asiatica, XV), PerisBruxelles, 1930, pl. MATSUBARA, YEN Wenyu, Chugoku Bijutsu, П, 
Lieb. C vol IX in Sekai Bijutsu Taikei, 24 vols., Tokyo, 

() One is a rare example of the western 1964, pl. 2, p. 167. [Hereafter: Taikei (Chitgokw, 
goddess dating stylistically c. 500 A.D. (Marsu- ID] Aris ol China, TI, fig. 148. 

BARA, Chugoku, text fig. 14) and the other a (9) Many relief images from Gandh&ra have 
stone seated-Buddha niche dated 496 AD. in coveted legs and feet, but the form of the leg 
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style with legs shown completely covered with drapery disposed in wide arcs that nearly 
approximate a broad, U-shaped design was apparently one common mode existing with 
the other common types of garment representation seen in the remaining figures in the 
` same relief. | 

Other stylistic features of the early step-fold type of seated Buddha in China which 
are similar to the Kusüna Mathura sculptural style include the body structure and the 
relation of line to form. The body proportioning in the Type IIIA Buddha conforms 
more to the square form with broad and relatively short torso seen in most Kusina- 
period seated Buddhas of this type from Mathura (figs. 12, 17). Similar proportioning 
can be seen in some of the seated Buddhas from Swit (fig. 8). The Gupta-period images 
from Mathura, on the other hand, show a marked lengthening of the torso in compari- 
son (fig. 14), as well as a stronger independent setting of the torso and arms in images 
. covered by the samghafi. Finally, the relation of line towards form seen in Kusana Ma- 
ога Buddha images is one where the garment, composed of emphatic, repetitive folds, 
is laid over the form in such a way as to appear to submerge somewhat the form behind 
it. The form remains a strong bulwark beneath, but the tense and powerful parallel lines 
act as a-foil to detract the eye from the form, despite a degree of conformity of the line 
to the shape of the form. This stylistic principle can be illustrated by comparing the 
Buddhas in figs. 12 and 13 with the Buddha in fig. 14 of the Gupta period (c. 5th cen- 
tury) whose gatment lines are prominent but do not act to submerge the form. Instead, 
the fold lines appear opened up or widely spaced and their separation reduces their 
power as a governing group on the form. They are made precise, individual lines that 
allow the eye to see between them to the form which in turn is a more dominant and 
modulated shape than seen in Kusana sculpture. The Kusüna-period Mathura examples 
hardly allow any intrusion beyond the active surface of the groups of parallel lines in 
figures largely covered by a garment. It is this latter style, seen in such images as those 
in figs. 12 and 13, that appears in these early 5th-century examples of Chinese sculpture 
. of the step-fold garment type as represented in the images in figs. 10 and 11. 


B: In later 5tb-century Chinese sculpture 


The most prevalent usage of the step-fold pleat in images from the second half of 
the 5th century occurs in sculpture of a different style than those of Type IIIA. The 
most numerous examples of Type IIIB come from the Yün-kang cave temples near Ta- 
tung in northern Shansi province. The history of the sculptural activity at this site is well 
documented and detailed in the copious volumes on Yün-kang by Mizuno and Nagahi- 


is generally well revealed and the “sleeve” part exemples le the semrgbat "sleeve" falling to 

of the samsgbáti does not completely cover or cover the legs in a continuous, spreading fold 
obscure the leg but wraps around the arm or wi Balb step fad ыан i ia ss 12 
is held in back or at the side of the arm in 13, 17. 

mudrds using a raised arm. Primarily the Mathura 
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ro (P) The range of the most active work and of imperial patronage at Yün-kang oc- 
curred from c. 460 A.D., the generally accepted date of initiation of work at the cave 
site (7), and c. 494 A.D., when the capital was moved from Ta-tung to Loyang in 
Honan province and major, though not all, activity ceased at the Yiin-kang site. The 
step fold is utilized in a variety of ways in images at Yiin-kang and appears as well 
im a few independent stone sculptures of the period. The various kinds will be mentioned 
below and several examples will serve to mark the general characteristics and the dif- 
ferences with the early 5th-century step-fold variation. | 


1) The step fold with incised lime (or lines) near the edge or in the centre of the 
fold. Examples are relatively numerous, including the seated stone Buddha in the Yama- 
guchi collection, Osaka, dated 466 A.D., the main Buddha in Cave XIX at Yün-kang and 
various examples from Caves VII, XVI and XVII at Yün-kang (®). 


The usage of the shallow incised line alternating with a rolled fold may be seen 
in many Gandharan sculptures (®) and is probably a stylization of the alternating high, 
soft rolled fold with a low, sharp crease (fig. 2, especially in left forearm) seen in Gan- 
dharan sculptures probably dating earlier than the incised line examples. This type ap- 
parently developed or became assimilated into a step fold with an incised line, or into 
a deeply incised line alternating with a shallow, thinner incised line in Chinese sculpture. 
The origin of these variations appears to be the Gandharan roll and crease fold depiction. 
The step fold with incised line is seen in at least one example from Swat (9). However, 
as the fold is employed in Chinese sculpture of the second half of the 5th century, the 
style or usage is also consistent with Mathura sculptural style; that is, with the tight, 
taut fold (rather than the looser folds of Gandbaran sculpture in general) and the skin- 
tight fitting of the garment (as compared to the looser cling of the Gandharan garment) 
as well as the regularity or formality of the fold-patterning itself. It would appear that 
the Mathura style is combined with or modified by motifs from Gandharan sculpture. The 
result of the mixture seems favoured in Chinese sculpture of the early Yiin-kang period. 


(=) S. MIZUNO, T. Nacauro, Yén Kang, . Z. TsUKAMOTO, transl. G. E. SARGENT, < Tbe 
Buddbist Cave Temples of the Fifth Century Sramana Superintendent T’an-Yao and His Time >, 
AD. in North China, 36 vols., Kyoto, 1952-56. Monumenta Serica, XVI, pp. 37475, 380; A. 


Hereafter: Үйл Kang. SoPER, Literary Evidence for Early Buddbist Art 
(®) The Wei Shu records the act of а petition in China, Ascona, 1959, pp. 96-97. А 
by the Superintendent Buddhist Priest T’an-yao (22) MATSUBARA, Chigoku, pl. 17b for the 


which called for the opening of five caves in 466 A.D. Buddha; Yén Kang, XIII, pls. 49, 50, 
the Wu-chou pass, each to have carved Buddha 57-59 for Cave XIX Main Buddha. For examples 
images: ibid., Supplement (vol. XVI), p. 13. These from Caves VII, XVI and XVII, see jbid., IV, 
five caves are believed to be the five so-called pl 71; XI, pl. 91; XII, pls. 56, 58. 

T'an yao caves, the earliest at the Yiin-kang site. (9) For examples of Gandharan sculpture with 
Since T’an-yao assumed the position of Sramana a shallow incised line alternating with a rolled 
Superintendent in the early years of the fold, see INcHoLT, GAP, text pls. XI 3, XI 4; 
reign of the emperor Kao-tsung (r. 460-466 A.D.), figs. 7, 60, 68, 70, 96, 104, 129, 136. The last 
a date of c. 460 AD. is. generally accepted for four examples are from the Sikri Stipa. 

the opening of the T’an-yao caves at Yün-kang: ` (05 FACCENNA, Butkara I, part 2, pl. XXVIb. 
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. (as in most-Mathura Gupta-period images, such as figs. 14, 27). Despite these stylistic 

similarities with the Gandharan style in Afghanistan, the formal patterning of line and 
e regular repetition of parallel step folds in the Yün-kang image relate to the Mathura- . 

style image of both the Kusána and early Gupta period (figs. 13, 18, 27). A detail of the 

step folds in the colossal Buddha from Mathura in fig. 27 (fig: 28) shows the similarity 

_ in. the parallel spacing, the sharp linear quality and the overall strength. and delicacy of 
. the step folds in both the Mathura work and the Yiin-kang image. 

In the Yiin-kang sculpture of Cave VI dating stylistically into the early 480’s 
AD. (*) one witnesses the adaptation of the step fold into the Chinese style garment 
(fig. 21). The folds form distinctive patterns based on a different garment configuration 
and act in.a harmonious relation with the form, which is somewhat distinct from the style 
of the major images of the T’an-yao caves (fig. 20) and the Mathur&style images. The 
Cave VI image style appears to mark a turning point in Chinese sculpture when the 
strong relation seen in earlier Chinese images with the forms of sculpture from India, 
Gandhara, Swat and Afghanistan appear to diminish, although such features as the long 
torso and rounded body form with the modulated, sloping shoulders and the slim but 
straight-lined legs in the dhydndsana images would appear to have some stylistic connection 
with the general style of Indian sculpture of the 4th to early 5th century. The interesting 
and somewhat unique style of the sculptures from the twin Caves VII and VIII at Yün- 
kang, which date into the 470's A.D. will be disused in the following section of the 
incised-line fold type. 


TYPE IV: The Incised-Line Fold 


While some Chinese images of the 5th centuty utilizing incised lines for garment. 
fold depiction appear to be following the step-fold patterning of Type IIIB but sub- 
stituting a deep or heavy incised line for the pleat edge, other cases seem to be drawing 
on another western source other than known stone sculptures from Mathura and Gan- | 
dhara, i.e., that of the stucco sculpture of north India and Central Asia. The situation 
is complicated, as it is for the step fold of Type IIIB, but several examples may illus- 
trate the above statement. In large-sized Chinese images of the 5th century the incised- | 
line folds are primarily utilized in figures composed of stucco, as found in the sculptures 
from the caves of Ping-ling ssu and Tun-huang in Kansu province, or in the distinctive 
style of stone carvings, which appear to follow a stucco style, such as seen in the stone 
carvings in Caves VII and УШ at Yün-kang. 

- The discovery in 1963 of Cave 169 at Pingling ssu brought to Piu a group of 
important cave-temple images dated by inscription to the first year of the Chien-hung 
era of Western Ch'in (420 A.D.) The published images from this cave (there are thirty- 


(3) The twin Caves V апі VI at Yün-kang Mizuno and Nagahito: Yén Keng, XVI (Sup 
are dated to the period 477 to 483 AD. by plement), pp. 13-15. 
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some niches in the cave) show the usage of wide incised lines (fig. 22) and examples of 
alternating deep and shallow incised lines to depict folds (fig. 24). With regard to the 
former (fig. 22), although the lines are incised, typical of a stucco technique, the image 
has a remarkable stylistic correspondence with the standing Buddha of Gandharan style in 
the Kabul Museum, in fig. 23. In proportioning the two have short, massive, sturdy frames 
with relatively well revealed limb and torso definition under the tightly clinging cloth. 
The heads are relatively large, the shoulders broad, the legs comparatively short and the 
feet placed in a wide, secure stance. The lineation in each has a quavering or wavy 
propensity in parts, especially in the depiction of the cloth that falls in open, loose but 
stiff waves from the left arm and in the lines drawn over the torso. Both also have 
‘the vertical broken lines on the, thighs. There are other examples of wide incised lines 
used to depict the Buddha's samghafi among the sculptures from Shotorak in Afghanistan 
and incised lines are also commonly utilized in Kusána Mathura stone images ("). In the 
case of this image from Ping-ling ssu in fig. 22, the close comparison with the Buddha 
in fig. 23 seems to indicate a strong relation with the sculpture of the Gandharan style 


from the Afghanistan region. ode E | 

The image in fig. 24 from Cave 169 at “Pinging ssu dos a т: of resem- 
blances to the Turfün image in fig. 25, especially with regard to the shaping and stance 
of the body and the emphasis on the variety of linear treatment and changing directions 
of the linear fold patterns. The varied patterning of areas on the garment of the Ping- 
ling ssu figure, such as the U-shaped folds on the chest, oblique lines on the thighs, 
creased folds between the thighs, long U-shaped lines on the legs and stiff vertical lines 
between the legs, appears to be based on a style very similar to that seen in the Turfán 
Buddha in fig. 25, which in turn is a modified Gandharan type. In the Chinese example, 
however, the depiction is made clearer and more geometrized, more abstract and simpli- 
. fied. The Turfán example in. fig. 25 appears more naturalistically portrayed than the Ping- 

ling ssu figure, but in turn appears simplified and stylized to a degree from Gandharan 
types, as can be illustrated by the Gandharan-style Buddha in Kabul (fig. 54), the images 
from the Jauliafi Monastery in Таха and other Gandharan sites. 

Some notable stylistic elements of the fig. 24 Buddha style are associable vit examples 
of Swat sculpture from Butkara I, as represented by fig. 26. In both examples there 
is a tendency to geometrize form and line. The form is broad, with smooth, hard planes 

and some sharp angles in the carving of the facial features. The line is sharp, clear-cut 
-and dependent on formal, abstract patterns. Specifically, the taut curvature of the shoulder 
_ contours, a dominant feature of the Cave 169 Buddha, is similar in each. The thick 
cloth in both examples is defined by forceful incised lines. Angular hems and straight 
incised lines appear in the garments of each, as does the delicate, wavy hem patterning 
seen in the uplifted iere of the е зай Бай in the еш ssu Buddha and in the dhoti of 


мини — s 


' (®) Rosenrretp, DAK, fig. 105; BacmuọreR; India; catalogue of an exhibition, published by 
Op. cit, pl. 86, left; Ancient Sculpture from ` the Cleveland Museum of Art, 1964, figs. 55, 57. 
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the Swat image in fig. 26. Curling hem patterns appear in Gupta Mathura images of the 
` 5th century, but the style of the patterning seen in the Cave 169 image more accurately 
. resembles: the small, repetitive and regulat patterning of the Swat examples rather than 

` the dominant, imaginative and decorative style of the Gupta Mathura examples. However, | 
some stylistic elements of the Cave 169 Buddha appear to relate to Mathura sculpture, 
including the sinuous, tubular shoulder construction, characteristic of many Kusüna and 
Gupta Mathura sculptures, the cut-out silhouette-of the body and the patterning of the 
- undergarment hem-line pleats (figs. 27, 28). It would appear that the Ping-ling ssu image 
. in fig. 24 is an example of a mixed style combining stylized Gandharan elements. (some 
apparently - as “interpreted through Central Asian sculpture), some characteristics of Swat 
sculpture and possibly some features ultimately associable with Mathura sculpture. 

With regard to 5th-century Chinese sculpture utilizing. incised garment lines which 
seem to derive, at least in part, from a stucco tradition in the west, one comes face to 
face with an intriguing phenomenon in 5th-century Chinese sculpture: the images from ` 
Caves VII and VIII at Yiin-kang (2). The images from these twin caves have a distinct 
‘style somewhat derivative from the sculptural style of the major images in the T’an-yao 
caves of the 460’s A.D. and akin to some*dated independent images of the 460’s and 470's 
AD. (*). They nevertheless stand apart in a number of prominent stylistic features, one - 
of which is the linear technique which appears rather more natural to stucco than to stone 


`. sculpture (*). The walls of the main room of both Cave VII and Cave VIII are lined 


` with large niches containing seated Buddha and Bodhisattva images larger than life size, 
measuring about 1.4 m. in height. Nearly all employ the incised line for fold depiction, 
‘either as single, wide lines (fig. 29), in alternating deep and shallow incised lines; or in 
a mixture of alternating incised lines and step folds. The lines are not a3 tense nor do 
-they appear to cover and act as independently of the form as seen in the style of the 
main images of the T’an-yao caves (fig. 19). Instead, there is an effort to allow the lines . 
to help describe the ample, rounded -shapes of the form. The tension is seen mainly in 
“the angular twists of the arm and hand joints rather than in the linear groupings of 
fold: lines, which appear considerably relaxed when: compared to représentatións of a dif- 
ferent lineage, sich etc Buchs ue 19. 


~ 


(5) Mizuno and Nagehiro in Yén Kang, XVI line engreving, which in artistic spirit is opposed 
(Supplement), pp. 1415, date -the period for to it, was used for. the folds of robes, jewelry 
Caves VII and VIII to c. 460 to 471 AD. and bracelets. Any failure would have destroyed 

@) Marsunana, Chügokw, pls. 17b (dated both, but it was devised so skillfully that in 


` - 466°AD.), 19a (dated 472 A.D), 20a (dated these two caves, the union of styles was a complete 


472 AD). E success... The reason for not adhering entirely ` 

(*) Tbis feature of the sculpture from Caves to tbe relief technique may be due to either 
УП and VIII is noted by Mizuno and Nagshiro the simplification of the relief carving or a - 
who explain it as follows: « Caves VII and VILI, division of labor in the work. Ordinarily, the 
especially the latter, have a special significance head, especially the face, is carefully worked, 
because the work is based on Western nude ` while the abdomen and legs are. only roughly 
figures and the relief technique is being demon- finished »: Yén Kang, text vol. IV, p. 96. ` 


i strated. Nevertheless, the ancient tradition of 
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A similar depiction of relaxed line, rounded and full form in the limbs, and of the 
relation of line to form as co-operative rather than as separate and independent, appears 
in a group of terracotta sculptures discovered in excavations conducted from 1960 to 1963 
on the great s##pa remains at Devnimori in Gujarat (fig. 30). The s/Zpa is quite pre- 
cisely dated by its excavators to the third quarter of the 4th century AD. (”). The 
examples from- the Mahástüpa at Devnimori probably afford the clearest and closest com- ` 
parable materials with the. sculptures of Caves VII and VIII now known to us. In figs. 
29 and 30 one' can observe the similar deployment of the wide, incised lines over the arms 
and legs and the comparable body shaping, including the rather massive proportions, 
rounded bulk of the shoulders and thick Jegs. Although the Chinese figures show a slightly 
flatter aspect in the eyes and a sharper carving in the mouth, the general proportioning 
of the facial features and the shaping of the head are very similar in each. Images in 
Cave VIII may also be favourably compared with the Devnimori group in form and 
line conception. The seated Buddha from the south wall, third storey, east niche (fig. 
31) is another example closely comparable with the fig. 30 image from Devnimori, es- 
pecially with regard to the incised fold-line depiction, the sloping lines and contours 
of the lap and the shaping of.the face, in addition to the generally open and rhythmic 
linear configurations and the plump, smoothly rounded and slightly inflated appearance 
of the form. 

Other верне from deme ГУ Ses say apa diede 
Devnimori group, including some stucco sculptures from Tun-huang, such as the seated 
Buddha from Cave 257 (fig. 32). The horizontal fold lines on the legs of the.Cave. 257 
Buddha appear in some examples from Devnimori (") and the depiction of the tight’ gat- 
ment with delicate and curvilinear incised lines is similar. Even the narrow, loose overlap 
of the neck fold compares to the style in the fig. 30 image. In all these Chinese examples 
the form and line particularly resemble the Devnimori image style: the plump shapes of 
` the full and rounded form are closely covered and fully revealed by a garment described 
by a few incised lines and garment edges that act in a harmonious, definitive relation with 
the form rather than in a tense, separate or opposing relation. The lines have a mobility 
and curvilinear rhythm that give the effect of continuous circular movement over the form. 
This in turn enhances the relief quality of the simply rounded mass. The result is a 
lively rather than a static image. This style appears in Indian sculture at least by the 
third quarter of the 4th century as witnessed in the Devnimori group of stucco sculp- | 
ture. Some elements of this style are noticeable in 5th-century Gupta images, but the. 
liveliness is considerably subdued in favour of a more sophisticated and. elegant equi- 
°` librium. The stylistic developments in Chinese sculpture from. the beginning of the second ` 
half of the 5th century, especially as witnessed in the sculpture of the 460's and 470's 
. at Yün-kang, may be under the influences of sculptural styles from India of the 4th 


(*) R. N. Meera, 5. №. CHOWDHARY, Exca- pp. 27-28. 
vation at Devnimori. A Report of tbe Excavation (T) Ibid., pl. XIIIA. 
Conducted from 1960 to 1963, Batoda, 1966, 
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and early 5th centuries, or approximately one hundred years earlier, judging from the - 
examples presented here. 


TYPE V: The Raised Appliqué Fold 


This type of fold appears in Chinese images dating from the 440’s to c. 500 A.D. 
It is a striking fold motif; the connected, raised, flattened folds, often with an incised - 
line in the centre, appear like a separate, raised network or webbing above the planes of 
the body or stretched cloth, giving the effect of a cut-out or open-work design laid on top 
of the figure. In some images this type of fold includes sharp, forked folds, while other 
examples are covered more completely or solidly by the raised appliqué folds. A few no- 
table examples are given below. The derivation of this fold appears to be primarily the 
sculpture of Gandhàra and Swat. It is also seen in some examples from Central Asia, 
notably from Tumiuq (*). | 

The famous large standing bronze Maitreya Buddha from Hopei province dated 443 
A.D. (fig. 33) (*) bears obvious and clear resemblances to the Turfán stucco Buddha in fig. 25, 
especially in the moulding of the body form, the stiftlegged open stance and in the 
garment deployment and fold designs, including the irregular patterning of the folds be- ` 
tween the legs. The style appears basically to derive from Gandhara sculpture (fig. 2), 
the rolled folds ultimately being stylized so that in the Chinese examples there is a clear 
and opén patterning of the- raised, flattened, connected narrow strips or bands. There are 
some instances of the appliqué fold appearing on parts of some Buddha images from Gan- 
dhàta, such as seen in the folds on the left forearm and right leg in the Buddha in fig. 
36. The folds which appear on the shoulders and stomach of a Gandhára image, such as 
the one in fig. 2, apparently became stylized into a hooked or forked fold motif as the 
motif became abstracted and stylized as seen in the 443 A.D. Buddha. A standing Buddha 
in the Kabul Museum (fig. 34) represents a stage where images of the Gandharan mode 
appear to stylize to a degree the earlier and more naturalistic folds as seen in fig. 2. 
Although the folds on the upper arms and shoulders of the Kabul standing Buddha are 
somewhat wayward and disparate to achieve a semblance of a casual or naturalistic ap- 
pearance, they show a tendency to flatten and to make distinct, separate, patterned lines, 
a step in the direction of stylization which we see far more dramatically achieved in 5th- 


century Chinese images, such as the 445 A.D. Buddha. The patterning of folds between 


the legs in both the Turfán Buddha in fig. 25 and the 443 A.D. Buddha have a close 
resemblance to those depicted in the Kabul Buddha in fig. 34. The round, smooth jowls 


(*) Rowland has described the forked fold Central Asia: ROWLAND, «Pilgrimage Road», р. 
in some 5th-century Chinese sculpture, stating the 25. Also see Hamers, Toumchoug, I, pl. LXXXV, 
forked fold had its origin in Gandharan images fig. 214; pl. CLII, fig. 214. 
to define drapery over the left shoulder: ROWLAND, (*) MATSUBARA, Cbiigoku, text for pls., 12, 
« Notes », p. 97. He also notes its prevalence in 13ab, p. 232. 
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and chin and the short, thick neck in the 443 A.D. Buddha are also features of Gan- 
dharan sculpture. In most respects the image appears to derive from the sculpture of 
Gandhára, although some elements of the Mathura style seem mixed in this image. style, 
such as the symmetric lines of the neck fold, the stifflegged stance and the symmetri- 
cality of the form and garment folds over the chest. These elements appear in sculpture 
from Swat and Afghanistan, but are perhaps most strongly associable with the sculpture of 
Mathura. 


One of the most stunning examples of the forked-fold variation of the Type V fold 
is the colossal seated Buddha in Cave XX at Yün-kang (fig. 35), one of the earliest of 
the Yiin-kang carvings, probably dating near the inception of activity at the site, c. 460 
A.D. The sharp forks of the pleats stand out in prominent relief on the large, tubular 
arm and shoulder of the image. There are some Chinese bronze images of this fold 
type dating mainly to the 460’s and 470's; one of the latest examples is the Nezu 
Museum bronze dated 489 A.D. (*) In all these examples, there is usually a rich vat- 
iety of linear motifs. In addition to the. prominent forked fold and appliqué folds, there 
are oftentimes incised lines, especially in the depiction of the undergarment and in the 
folded border of the outer robe (fig. 35). This border pattern is a dramatic combination 
of a hooked zigzag hem line and inner parallel incisions; it is frequently employed in a 


variety of other Buddha images from the second half of the 5th century in China and . . 


occurs prominently in many Yün-kang images. Although the prototype for the parallel 
lines representing closely pleated folds in the border pattern is seen in sculpture from 
Mathura, Gandhàra and Swat, the clear, abstract and interesting patterning using the. 
hooked zigzag outlines for the hem line is difficult to find aside from the usage in Chinese 
sculpture of this period. : 

In the left attendant Buddha in Cave XVII at Yün-kang (fig. 37), probably dating 
in the 460's, is employed a distinctively broad and flat rendering of the appliqué fold 
with shallow single and double incised lines somewhat alleviating the plainness of the 
rather broad, flat fold. The design of flat, cut-out, raised strips that curve and split in 
a mazelike design is vivid and active, drawing considerable attention in the overall con- 
figuration. A Buddha image of Gandharan style in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(fig. 39), utilizes a strikingly similar fold technique, including the wide, raised, flat folds 
that interconnect and split forming a series of zigzags down the front of the garment (“). 
This type of fold is obviously an advanced stylization of the pleats in earlier Gandharan ' 
sculpture, such as the example in fig. 38. The fold motif on the Buddha's samghafi in ` 
fig. 38 shows a similar, though not so thoroughly stylized, appliqué type patterning. Simi- 
lar examples appear in the sculpture from Swat (°). 


(®) For examples of images of this type from (8) Ingholt places this image late in his 
the 460's and 470's see ibid., pls. 30, 32, text Group ПІ sculptures (300-400 A.D: INGHOLT, 
fig. 5, the latter dated 484 A.D.; Zemsbu (Cbg- GAP, p. 32. 
goku, III), colour pL 10. For the Nezu bronze (®) FACCENNA, Butkera I, pert 2, pls. 
see ibid., pl. 66; MATSUBARA, Chiigoku, pl. 41. CXXVIII, CCV. 
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As a final example of the appliqué-fold type there is a group of images which shows 
a slightly differing variation in the rough texture and close spacing of the folds. One 
example of this group is the seated dhydndsana Buddha in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (fig. 40) and another is.the cross-ankled Maitreya Buddha in the Shensi Provincial 
Museum dated 471 A.D. (®). This variation may be a local style in Shensi province; it 
appears to be limited to the period c. 470's A.D. Besides the rough texture of the folds, 
there are several other remarkable stylistic features in the images of this group; they 
include the thick and heavy but taut quality of the robe (seen especially in the sweeping 
movements of the sleeve in the Shensi Provincial Museum image whose arms are raised 
in dbermacakramudrá) and a firm rounding of the limbs and tall torso; This latter point ` 
is a strong feature of other images of c. 470 A.D., such as the sculpture from Caves VII 
and VIII at Yün-kang. However, the combination of garment fold type and rounded 
body form in the Boston image in fig. 40 and in the 471 A.D. image appears to 
have a slightly differént lineage from the Caves VII and VIII examples, even though 
certain elemerits of the style. are understandably the same since they are executed about 
.the same time. The style of the Boston image and the 471 A.D. Buddha appears related 
to some images-from Swat, of which the example in fig. 41 affords a favourable com- 
parison. There is a remarkable similarity among these images in the coarse texturing of 
the felds and in the compact roundness of the simply moulded, sinuous limbs and thick, 
solid and rounded torso. Except for the knees, limbs and torso appear to lose definite, 
sharp-edged definition behind the thick cloth and there are smooth transitions between 
the major parts. The images appear nearly without junctures in the areas beneath the 
robe. The taut pull of the upraised robe of heavy-type cloth appears as well in the Swat 
image in fig. 41. Even the neck folds are low, revealing a wide section of the upper chest 
in much the same manner as seen in the Boston image in fig. 40 and in the 471 A.D. 
Shensi Museum image. Tbe group of fluted folds fanning out from under the folded 
hands of the Boston image is apparently a common motif seen in numerous examples of 
.Gandharan sculpture, especially those from the Sikri Stipa and: Jauliàfi (“). The kind 
'répresented in these Gandharan works appears to resemble the type seen in the Boston 
Buddha more closely than the flatter variety seen in many Mathura sculptures of both the 
` Kusana and Gupta periods (figs. 12, 14). However, it may be noted that the manner of 
portraying these folds in the Boston image. is very similar in technique. to. the close, 
parallel, rounded fold with an incised line in the centre seen in many Kusána Mathura 
images ‘dating as early as the well-known Katra Buddha and Friar Bala Bodhisattva in the 
Museum at Sarnath, where this type of fold is seen in the cloth over the upper left arm. 


(9) Taikei- (Cbügoku, П), fig. 1, Pl 166; Aris Geijutsu, 90, Feb. 1973, p. 8. However, the 
of China, П, fig. 147. Regarding the Boston validity of Matsubara's reading of the nien bao 
image in fig. 40, S. Matsubara dates it 476 A.D. has been questioned by the Museum: J. FONTEIN;- 


, ‘according to his reading of the broken and worn T. Wu, Unearthing China's Past, Bostan, 1973, 


inscription on the rear: S. MATSUBARA, < Kyosei p.150. . 
ha seki Butsu santai ni tsuite» (Three Stone (“) INncgoLT, GAP, figs. 8, 96, 129, 521. 
Buddhist Images in the Sbensi Style), Bukkyo | 
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TYPE VI: The Double-Rimmed Fold 


This fold type is characterized by a pairing of raised rims to achieve the effect of 
an outlined fold. In some figures of the seated Buddha in Chinese sculpture this fold 
is formed into a crescent shape, such as seen in the leg areas of a typical example of this 
type, the Buddha dated 457 A.D. in fig. 43. It is a specialized type of fold that has a 
limited usage in 5th-century Chinese sculpture, seen mainly in images of the 450's 
AD. (*). The derivation of this type-is probably in the sculpture of Gandhára, as the 
` basic dualrimmed elements, if not the precise stylization of this fold, are seen in examples 
of Gandharan sculpture, such as the fragment of a seated Buddha in Peshawar in fig. 42, 
in some images from the Jaulia& Monastery at Taxila (^) and in several reliefs from Swat 
published by Marshall ("). The crescent motif appears prominently in some Central Asian 
paintings, as early as the paintings from Shrine V at Mirün, dated c. second half of the 
3rd century (fig. 44). The positioning of the leg folds in curving, parallel arcs around 
the leg is seen in many examples of Gandharan sculpture and in Central Asian works (®) 
as well as in images from Swat (fig. 50). 


TYPE VII: Tbe String Fold 


There. seem to be two different variations of this type of fold, although they are 
essentially the same basic fold. In one varistion the fold appears raised above the 
plane of the stretched cloth (fig. 45) and in the other variation the string fold appears 
imbedded into the cloth (fig. 46). Examples of both variations are scarce in 5th-cen- 
tury Chinese sculpture. One prominent example of the raised. type deployed in formal 
parallel lines is the seated cross-ankled Maitreya Bodhisattva of c. mid 5th century from 
Cave 275 at Tun-huang (fig. 45). The resemblance of this type of fold to the ap- 
pliqué fold (Type VI) is obvious, except the string fold is not as flat on top and has 
a generally tight, rounded form simulating strings laid on top of the form. It differs 
from the soft-rolled fold of Type I in that it does not have loose, draped or sagging - 
edges but has a sharp contour line in its juncture with the stretched cloth plane. It is‘ 
not a natural roll but. a stylized and formalized fold. The most famous example of this 
. type is probably the 175-foot Buddha at Bamiyan, Afghanistan, which is apparently 
related to the Mathura Gupta-style string-fold representation. 

There are several examples in early Chinese sculpture of the imbedded variation, 


(5) MATSUBARA, Chiigokn, pl. 16a. ology in Pakistan, I), Cambridge, 1960, figs. 


(®) MazsHALL, Taxile, III, pL 155a, no. 39, 56, 57. 
авиа шн M sms (*) For examples of Gandharan sculpture see 
Buddha; RosmNrigLp, DAK, fig. 57 . INcHoLT, GAP, text pl. XII 3, 4; figs. 13, 104, 


(*) J. The Buddbist Art of Gan- 229. For the Miran example see М. BUSSAGLI, 
dhara, (Memoirs of the Department of Archae- Painting of Central Asia, Geneva, 1963. 
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including several independent stone figures (®), such as the figure of a seated Buddha 
(fig. 46) dating stylistically in the 460's-470's period. It is also seen employed in com- 
bination with other fold types, such as seen in the folds of the inner garment on the 
chest area of some seated bronze Buddhas dating stylistically to the 460’s and 470’s of 
the appliquéfold type (®). Both fold variations appear in many Gupta Mathura fold 
representations, in some Gandharan sculpture and in a number of pieces from Swit, 
including the examples in figs. 47 and 50. The imbedded type is also. found in some 
of the sculpture from the Mahiástüpa at Devnimori dating to the third quarter of. the 4th 


TYPE VIII: Tbe Serried Incised Fold 


This fold type is characterized by incised lines which are arranged in a series of 
close, compact or serried parallel files. The incised lines are repeated so closely and 
compactly that the effect is of a finely combed surface. Although there are some simi- 
larities with the Type IIIA step-fold images, this is a distinct style that appears in the 
second half of the 5th century in Chinese sculpture. This type is seen in many examples 
of both bronze and stone images from c. 470's A.D. until about the 520's A.D. when 
it appears to have its demise. The style also occurs in a number of Taoist images, es- 
pecially from the first two decades of the 6th century. Whether the style is а develop- 
ment from the step-fold Type IIIA of the early 5th century or the product of a particular 
stylistic influence from the west is a difficult problem. It appears likely at this point 
that both explanations are the case, as will be explained below.  . 

The seated dhydndsana Buddha dated by inscription to 482 A.D., formerly of the 
Auriti collection, donated to ISsMEO and now housed in the Museo Nazionale d'Arte 
Orientale in Rome is one of the earliest and most excellent of this type in the seated 
Buddha style (fig. 48). There are quite a number of other examples of this type from 
the latter part of the 5th century and many as well from the early 6th century (®). An 


(9) MATSUBARA, Cbggoks, pl. 35a. London, 1947, fig. 57) may be considered a 


(9) Ibid, pl. 30; Zensbu (Cbügokw, ТЇ), transitional figure between the 437 A.D. Buddha 
colour pl. 10. Ë style in fig. 10 of-this paper and the 482 image 


- -(8) MATSUBARA, Chiigoku, pl. 19 (dated 472 in fig. 48. In the IsMEO catalogue entry for the 
AD.), text fig. 38. Examples from the 480’s and 482 A.D. Buddha, A. Soper states: « This type 
490's: pls. 36, 43a, 43b, text fig. 8, pls. 448, c, of ‘meditating Buddha seems to have been first 
d, e, 46b, 57а. Examples from the early 6th standardized in the late Kushan art of Swat or 
century: pls. 55a, 58, 59, 602, 60b, 61a, b, c, “Mathura, by formalizing and making more abstract 
62a, c, d, 65с,.69а, b, c, d, 718, 72a, 91, text the practices of the Gandharan school... Most 
figs. 42, 35. Some of the same images occur in of the essentials of the IsMEO piece are already 
О. Smin, Chinese Sculpture, 4 vols, London, present in two gilded bronze figures from the 
1925, pls. 123, 124, 125A, B, 126A, B, 127A, B, Liu Sung dynasty, one dated 437 AD. [fig. 10 
. 128A, B, 129A, B, 130A. The seated bronze Buddha in this paper]..; and the other 451 in the Freer 
image dated 451 A.D. in the Freer Gallery (see Gallery »: SOPER, Bromzes, p. 12. 

І. BacuHorsr, A Short History of Chinese Art, e 
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Fig. 3 - Buddha, schist stone, h. to joints 41 cm., from Fig. 4 - Seated Maitreya, schist stone, from Shotorak. 
Paitava. National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul, National Museum of Afghanistan, Kabul. 
Inv. no. 64.5. 





Fig. 5 - Relief with Buddha, green phyllite, from Butkara I, Swat (Italian Archaeological Mission, Inv. no. 682). 
Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif. 





Fig. 6 - Buddha, bronze, h. 13.5 cm. Fig. 7 - Buddha (detail), bronze, from Pei-sung 
ts'un, near Shih-chia-chuang, Hopei province. 





Fig. 8 - Relief on a harmika with Buddha, green phyllite, from Butkara I, Swat (Italian Archaeological 
Mission, Inv. no. 3618). Swat Museum, Saidu Sharif 
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Buddha, gilt bronze, h. 29.2 cm., 


Sung dynasty. 
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Fig. 14 - Buddha, sandstone, h. 30 cm., from Mathura. Fig. 15 - Buddha, sandstone, from Kausambi, dated 
State Museum, Lucknow. year 83 of King Bhadramagha. Museum, University 
of Allahabad. 





Fig. 16 - Seated Buddha relief, sandstone, from Mathura. State Museum, Lucknow. 





Fig. 18 - Buddha, sandstone, from Set Mahet. State Fig. 19 - Buddha, south wall, west part, Cave XVII, 
E i I 
Museum, Lucknow Yiin-kang stone caves, Shansi province. 
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Fig. 22 - Buddha, stucco, from niche 9, east 
wall, Cave 169, Ping-ling ssu cave temples, 


Kansu province. 





Fig. 23 - Buddha, schist stone, h. 64 cm., from 
Shotorak. National Museum of Afghanistan, 
Kabul, Inv. no. 64.7.12. 





Fig. 24 - Buddha, stucco, niche 7, east wall, Fig. 25 - Buddha, stucco, from Russian Ruin B 
Cave 169, Ping-ling ssu. at Turfan. Museum ftir Völkerkunde, Berlin. 





Fig. 26 - Relief with two young ascetics, green phyllite, from Fig. 27 - Colossal Buddha, sandstone, 
Butkara I, Swat (Italian Archaeological Mission, Inv. no. 3673). from Mathura. State Museum, Lucknow. 
Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, Rome, Inv. no. 1194. 
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Fig. 28 - Detail of fig. 





Fig. 29 Buddha, main room, south wall, Fig. 30 - Buddha, terracotta, from the 
second storey, east niche, Cave VII, Yün-kang. Mahàstüpa, Devnimori, Gujarat. 





Fig. 31 - Buddha, main room, south wall, third Fig. 32 - Buddha, stucco, Cave 257, Tun-huang. 
storey. east niche, Cave VIII, Yün-kang. 





Fig. 33 - Buddha, gilt bronze, h. 53.5 cm., from Fig. 34 - Buddha, schist stone, h. 150 cm., found 
Hopei province, dated 443 A.D. Nakanishi in 1965 from Serai Khwaja. National Museum 
collection, Japan. of Afghanistan, Kabul. 
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Fig. 35 - Main Buddha (detail), Cave XX, Yün-kang. 
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Fig. 36 - Buddha, schist stone, h. 110.5 cm. Lahore Fig. 37 - Left attendant Buddha, Cave XVII, Yün-kang. 
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Fig. 38 - Mahaparinirvana scene, schist stone, Gandharan. Peshawar Museum (formerly Guides’ Mess, Mardan). 
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Fig. 41 - Trefoil niche with Buddha, green schist. Formerly collection of the Wali of Swat (Italian Archae- 
ological Mission, Ref. no. WS. 84). 





Fig. 42 - Fragment of a seated Buddha, schist stone, Gandharan. Peshawar Museum 





Fig. 43 - Sakyamuni Buddha, sandstone, h. 41.5 cm., Fig. 44 - Fresco detail, shrine V, Miran. National 
dated 457 A.D. Shiragawa collection, Japan. Museum, New Delbi. 





Fig. 45 - Maitreya Bodhisattva, stucco, Cave 275, Fig. 46 - Buddha, sandstone, h. 79 cm. 
Tun-huang. 
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Fig. 50 - Fragment of a Buddha, from Butkara I, Swat (Italian Archaeological Mission, Inv. no. 3799). 
In situ. 
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Fig. 51 - Buddha relief, green phyllite, 41.5 x 43 cm., from Tokardara, Swat (Italian Archaeological 
Mission, Inv. no. V. 724). Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, Rome, Inv. no. 4797. 


example of the standing Buddha of the Type VIII fold is the bronze image in fig. 49 
dated 471 A.D. Both the 471 A.D. Buddha and the 482 A.D. Buddha appear in style 
and in a number of specific motifs to relate to a style of Swat sculpture represented 
by the relief in fig. 51. This relief, now in the Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in 
Rome, and another of like style considered a companion relief now in the Swat Museum 
at Saidu Sharif, were discovered on the surface of the monastery area at the site of To- 
kardara near Najigrám during the excavations in Swat by the Italian Archaeological Mission 
of ISMEO. In the Tokardara relief there are serried or closely spaced incised lines that 
cover the outside surface of the samghati and which form curving, nearly U-shaped arc 
lines across the chest. This patterning is nearly identical in the 471 A.D. Buddha and 
the general effect is similar in the 482 A.D. Buddha, although the U-shaped patterning 
of the serried lines conforms more accurately to the patterning well established in early 
5th-century Chinese sculpture (figs. 7, 10, 11). In the 471 A.D. and 482 A.D. Buddha 
figures as well as in the Tokardara relief the effect of the lineation is to create a kind 
of armourlike surface on the image. The finely serried lines also appear in the hair of 
images in figs. 48, 49, and 51 and all have a central part line. Besides the similar linear 
effects, there appears a similar stylization of the body in these images: the hands are naively 
portrayed with a rounding of the fleshy part of the back hand and a stiff, angular cutting 
of the straight fingers; the facial features are sharply cut and the eyes in the Tokardara 
relief and the 471 A.D. Buddha image have a widely opened aspect with sharply curved 
upper lids. Some body parts are also similarly treated, such as the legs in the 471 A.D. 
image, which are straight and squarish like the legs in the attendants in the To- 
kardara relief. This relief possesses a strong quality of hard and stiffened form and a 
stylization in the body masses and garment lines which relates with the extreme styli- 
zation seen in the Chinese images in this classification. Later Chinese images of the serried- 
line type become nearly totally linear in concept and assume peculiarities of linear pat- 
terning which are probably local in origin, especially in the many Taoist images of this 
type from the early 6th century. 


There are a few examples in Chinese sculpture from the second half of the 5th 
century which are of more monumental stature than the bronze images but which also 
utilize the finely serried incised lines in garment depiction, although they can also be 
closely associated with Type IIIB as well. Among these is the stucco Buddha seated 
bhadrasana from Cave 260 at Tun-huang (°) and several independent images in stone (^). 
Many of the images of the serried-fold type are carved in stone, particularly from the 6th- 
century examples. 

In conclusion, rather than the finely serried incised fold being solely a development 
from the step-fold type of the early 5th century, especially with regard to the bronze 
images, it is very likely the result of a separate influence, at least in part, of a particular 


(2) Tun-huang wen wu yen chiu so, Tuz- (53) MATSUBARA, Chigoku, pls. 19a, 27a. 
huang pi bua, Peking, 1959, fig. 24. 
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style from the west, as seen for example in the Tokardara relief from Swat (*). However, 
the precedent for the body-form depiction in simple, closed masses governed by a strongly 
abstract linear patterning, such as seen in the 482 A.D. Buddha in fig. 48, is probably a 
continuance or development from those forms seen in earlier 5th-century works, such 
as the 437 A.D. Buddha in fig. 10. In this assessment the 482 A.D. Buddha style 
appears to be both a product of a well established type in China and the partial result 
of some extraneous stylistic influences adapted to that type beginning around 470 A.D., 
especially with regard to the serried linear folds and possibly to a certain extent to the 
stylization of the form. 


Finally, a few points brought out in this paper can be summarized as follows. It is 
apparent that in Chinese sculpture of the 5th century there is an overall tendency to 
stylize, simplify and abstract the forms of western Buddhist sculpture into clear shapes 
and patterns. In the 5th century there appear a number of quite distinct types or vari- 
ations of images with regard to garment-fold depiction. Some types persist and become 
modified or changed, such as the step fold; others pass out of the repertoire after only 
a few years usage. Most of the varied fold types stem from Gandharan or Gandharan-related 
sculptures such as those from the regions of Afghanistan and Swat. This phenomenon is 
probably partially explainable by the great variety and quantity of Gandhara-style sculp- 
ture. The general Gandharan type of sculpture had many local or regional variations in 
addition to a long existence which created changes in style over a period of time. Quite 
naturally, other factors were undoubtedly involved, such as geographic location, accessi- 
bility, trade communications, etc. The Mathura image style is, however, evident as well 
in Chinese sculpture of the 5th century and there may be considerable influence of 4th- 
century Indian sculptural style on Chinese images, such as those at the Yiin-kang caves. 
It also appears that Chinese images of the 4th and 5th centuries conform, at least in 
part, to the small or monumental image style as witnessed in some images of Swat, 
Devnimori and Mathura. Evidence of this is that the small Chinese bronzes have more 
stylistic characteristics in common with the small-sized reliefs from Mathura and Swat (see 
especially Types II, IITA and VIII) and the larger images, such as those at Yiin-kang, 
relate most readily to the style of the larger images from the west, such as those from 
Mathura and Devnimori. That is, the variety of style in Chinese 5th-century sculpture 
may in part be due to the adoption of the small-relief style in western Buddhist sculp- 


(*) In addition to this example there are the stucco sculpture at the Rawak Stipa court in 
rather numerous examples from the site of But- Khotan, Central Asia: A. STEIN, Ancient Khotan, 
kara I in Swat which also show this particular Oxford, 1907, П, pl. XVIII a, c. It appears 
overall patterning of fine parallel lines: FACCENNA, that Swat, Khotan and China (particularly Fu- 
Butkara I, pls. CXLIVa, CLXXXIXa, CCXXXIV. hsien in Shensi province) form three major areas 
Furthermore, this linear style appears in some of for this distinctive fold depiction. 
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ture for the small bronze images and an adherence to the monumental-image style for 
the larger-sized images. Lastly, the evidence of the stylistic relation of the Yiin-kang 
Cave VII and Cave VIII sculpture, dating c. 470 A.D., with the Devnimori terracotta 
images, dating in the third quarter of the 4th century, provides one of the most definite — ` 
indications of the time differential (approximately 100 years) existing between the ap- ^ 
pearance of a style in India and its reflection in the sculpture of China at this time. 
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An Inscribed Stele from T’ien-shan with a Fragment 
of the Mongol Translation of the Vajracchedika 
by Siregetü guosi Corje 


by WALTHER HEtssic 


** 


Until now, there were only three known examples, one of them a xylograph, of the 
Mongol translation of the Vajracchedika by that very prolific translator Pandita Siregetü 
guosi corji: his rendering dates from the year 1612 and is entitled Qutwy-tu bilig-iin 
Cinadu kijayar-a kürügsen vtir-iyar ebdegti neretii yeke kölgen sudur ('). This suggests 
that compared with the spread of its anonymous Mongol translation, diffusion of this 
work among Mongols of the 17th-18th century was scanty. Since a copy of Siregetii guosi 
Corji's translation was included among those manuscripts that, according to the attached 
library list of 1742 compiled in Manchu, were collected in Mongolia upon the order of 
the emperor Ch'ienlung and sent to the Khutukhtu Rol pa’i rdo rje to obtain his opin- 
ion on the orthodoxy of the contents of these works (*) there have been attempts to at- 
tribute the cause of its scanty diffusion to inquisitorial measures of this sort. 


It turns out to be all the more important, therefore, that a part of this translation 
— 38 lines of it — is reproduced on an inscribed memorial stone kept in the Staatliches 
Museum fiir Völkerkunde in Munich (figs. 1-3) (°). It is an unworked piece of stone 34 
cm. high and of irregular shape with Mongol writing carved on either side, the form of 
script being early 17th century. The front face consists of 21 lines as also does the rear 
surface, though on the latter only 18 lines can be read with certainty. 


As the Museum's catalogue makes clear, the stone slab was acquired by the Munich 
_geographer, Prof. Dr Gottfried Merzbacher (1843-1926) upon an expedition to T'ien-shan, 
and more precisely to the locality of Kashtali in eastern T’ien-shan (*). Merzbacher trav- 
elled (in 1902-3 and 1907-8) in the valley of the river Khash, near Kuldja. 


(1) W. Heissic, < Zur Bestandsaufnahme und schichte des mongolischen buddbistischen Kanons, 
Katalogisierung mong. Handschriften und Block- (Abbandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
drucke in Japan», Ural-Altaische — Jabrbücber, in Göttingen, Phil-hist. KI., 3rd s., 50), Göttingen, 
XXXVIII, 1966, p. 70; N.N. РоррЕ, The Diamond 1962, pp. 46-47. 


Sutra, Three Mongolian Versions of tbe Vajrac- (3) Sig. 23-15-130. 

chedikd Prajfüáparamità. Texts, Translations, Notes () С. Merzpacuer, Die Gebirgsgruppe des 
and Glossaries. (Asiatische Forschungen, 35), Bogda-Ola im Gstl. Tien-shan, (Abhandlungen der 
Wiesbaden, 1971, pp. 99-158. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, math. 


C) W. Herssic, Beiträge zur Ubersetzungsge- phys. KL, XXVII), München, 1916; group of 
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The tenor of the stone slab inscription as it stands corresponds completely to fol. 
28a-30a of the manuscript in the Museum of the Palace of Peking (°) and also reproduces 
its spelling. It consists of a passage of the Vajraccbedikà that has been removed from its 
context and in which the Buddha poses the question whether a dharma exists that the Ta- 
араға has received from Dipaükara. The question is followed by the negative reply of 
Subhüti with which the repetition of a prophecy by Dipafkara is associated. 


Front (figs. 1, 3): 


а) /// /// /// H 
(2) /// nom ber iigei-yin tula bolui (°): subudi a[egüni yatun] 
(3) kemen sedkimiii [tegüncile]n iregsen anu tegiintilen iregsen dibinggar-a () burqan- 
ata 
(4) [abuy]san deger-e йдеі inen tegüs шүшиүѕап bodi [qutut-i ileMe tuyul [ju] burqan 
(5) [boluysan ali ter]e nom ber bui kemen sedkimüyü. teyin kemen [jarliy] bolbasu 
amin [yabiya] 
(6) [tu subudi burqan]a eyin kemen öčibei. ilaju tegiis nógtigsen-e tegiintilen iregsen anu 
tegiincilen 
(7) Léregsen dibanga]r-a (°) burqam-ata abuysan deger[-e]iigei tinen tegüs tuyulwysan 
bodi qutuy-i [ilete] 
(8) [tay ]ulju burgan boluysan ali tere nom ber ü[geilbülüge. [teyin kemen oti] besti ¿lalu 
(9) [tegtis] ndgcigsen amin Yabiy-a-tu subudi-da eyin kemen jarliy bolbui (9). subudia 
(10) [zer]e tegünčilen buyu. tere tegintilen kü bolu[mui.] tegiincilen iregsen anu tegün- 
(11) [éle]n iregsen dibamgar-a burgan-aéa ali deger[-e ügeli iinen tegüs tuyul — 
(12) [wysa]n[bo]di qutuy-i ilete шийи burqan boluysan ali tere nom ber 
(13) Zgei billige subudi a ker ber tegiintilen iregsen ilete tu[tu]Jju 
(14) [burgan bolluysan [edii] tediii nom bui de bolbasu tegiincillen] iregsen 
(15) [dibangara burlgan nimai (°) biraman-u kóbegün a či irege edii éay-[tur] tegiin- 
(16) [Glen ireg]sen dayimi (2) darwysan ünen tegüs twtulusan 
(17) [sigemüni neret] burgqan bolqu kemen viyaagirid ili (®) G[ggügsen]? ele 


mountains among which Kashtali is also probably (8) Peking: dibamgar.a. 

situated (< то. даў ‘jade’). This locality is not (°) Peking: bolbai. 

marked on the maps at my disposal: S. HEDIN, (°) Peking: namayi. 

Central Asia Atlas, Stockholm, 1966, map NK (3) Peking: dayin-i. 

44 and NK 45. (7) Peking: ese; in Toyin guisi’s translation 
(°) Text: PoPPE, op. cit, pp. 110-11. Trans- (A. Ѕ4вкӧл, «Toyin guifi's Mongol. Vajracche- 

lation: ibid., p. 137. dika », Act4OH, XXVII, 1973, p. 64): ili 
(°) Peking: bolai. ögtekii. 


(") Peking: dibamgar-a. 
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(18) [biigesii. subu]di a ene metii tegiincilen iregsen. 

(19) [ali degere йреі] inen tegüs tuyuluysan bodi qutuy-i [ilete] 
(20) [tuyulqu burlgan boluysan (7) ali (7) tere nom ber ügei 
(21) Lyin tula tegiincilen iregs]en dibamgar-a 


Back (fig. 2): 


(1) bur[qlen [naldur biraman-u köbegün-a či [еве edüi] 
(2) éay-[tur] tegüncilen iregsen [dayini] darwysan йпеп tegüs tuyu[luysan] 
(3) [sigemtini neretii burqaln [bollqu kemen viyaagirid Gggiiliige [tere yay]un-u 
(4) [Па kemebesii subudi-a tegüntilen iregsen kemekii anu tinen татай tegün- 
(5) Cilen kü Cinar-un ügesün (®) nere-yin dokiyan-u tedüi bikii-yin [tula] buyu. subudi 
(6) [a jarlim ud eyin kemen tegüncilen iregsen dayini daruysan tinen tegüs tuyuluysan 
(7) [burqan ber degere] йвеі йпеп tegüs [twi ]ulutsan bodi qutuy-i ilete tutulfju. bur- 
(8) gan boluluy-a kemekü Ы ве15й // // ©) 1621018002 buyu [tere] yequm-u tula 
kemebesii 
(9) subudi [a] [te] giindcilen iregsen ali degere iigei iinen [te] giis tuwyuluysan [b]odi 
(10) gutwy-i ilete tuyul // burqan VboMwtsan ali tere [nom] ber ügei-yin tula buyu. 
(11) subudi a tegiindilen iregsen [апи alli nom-i ilete [tuyulju] burqan bolwtsan. ba. 
(12) äjügülügsen [tere nom]-dur ünen-ber iigei. дидаї ber ügei bui-ka. teyimii-yin t[ula] 
(13) tegüncilen iregsen qamuy nom ud-i burgan-u nom kemen nomlaluy-a subudi a qamuy 
nom 
(14) kemekii anu tedegere qamuy [nom] iigei bil ged] teyiLm]d-yin. tula [qam]uly]nom-i 
burgan-u nom 
(15) kemegdeyü subudi-a [a]ldalid[qabasu] ene meti nigen téré-[lkite]n [kim ]dn-ii 
beye-luya teg- 
(16) [4I ]der boluyad. [yeke be] ye-tà bol [wy ]san-dur adali [bu] yu. amin yabiya-tu subudi 
(17) öčir-ün. [ilaju telgüs nögčigsen a [tegiindilen iregsl]em nige törölkiten 
(18) kümün-ü bey- a luy-a [teglilder boluyad yeke beye-[ti/// /// /// fg] 
09) /// fff. ffl | 
(20) /// /// /// 
(21) /// /// /// 


(5) Missing in the Peking text, existing only (5) Peking: Zges-n. 
in the xylograph print. (5) Wholly illegible; to the left beside 
(#4) Added to the line at the side on the left. bil gelsé a word is added. 
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In his English translation of the Mongol version of 1612, Professor Nicolas Poppe 
has rendered this passage as follows: 


< [Why? Subhüti!] This is because there is no dharma which is called [*Those who have set out 
in a Bodhisattva vehicle”. ] 


Subhüti! What do you think about this: Do you think there is any dharma which the Tatha- 
gata has taken up from the Tathagata, Dipankara, [and by means of which] he has fully known the 
Supreme, True, and Perfect Enlightenment? ». 


When he had spoken so, the Venerable Subhüti said to Buddha: « O Lord! There is no dharma 
which the Tathagata has taken up from the Tathagata, Dipankara, and [by means of] which he has 
fully known the Supreme, True, and Perfect Enlightenment ». 


When he had said this, the Lord spoke to the Venerable Subhüti: 


«Subhüti! It is so. It is exactly so. There is no dharma which the Tathagata has received from 
Buddha, Dipankara, and by means of which he has fully known the Supreme, True, and Perfect En- 
lightenment. Subhüti! If there had been this or that much of a dharma by means of which the Tatha- 
gata has fully known the Enlightenment, the Tathagata, Dipankara, would not have given me this 
prophecy: *O Son of a Brahmana, at a future time you will become a Tathagata, an Arhat, a Fully 
Enlightened One by the name of Sakyamuni”. O Subhüti! For that reason that there is no dharma by 
which the Tathagata has become, in this manner, a Buddha, manifestly understanding the Supreme, 
True, and Perfect Enlightenment, the Tathagata, Dipankara, has given me this prophecy: *O Son of a 
Brahmana, at a future time, you will become a Tathagata, an Arhat, a Fully Enlightened One by the 
name of Sakyamuni”. If we ask why it is so, Subhüti, it is because Tathagata is only the synonym 
of the True Suchness. Е 

Subhüti! If someone were to speak so: “The Tathagata, the Arhat, the Truly and Fully Enlight- 
ened One has become Buddha, manifestly understanding the Supreme, True, and Perfect Enlighten- 
ment, that would be speaking untruth. If we ask why, Subhüti, it is because there is no dharma by 
which the Tathagata has become Buddha, manifestly understanding the Supreme, True, and Perfect En- 
lightenment. Subhüti! In that dharma which the Tathagata has fully understood and which he has 
demonstrated, there is neither truth nor untruth. For this reason, the Tathagata has preached that all 
dharmas are Buddha's dharmas. Subhüti! As for all dharmas, they are nondharmas. Therefore all dhar- 
mas are called *Buddha's dharmas". O Subhiti! This is similar, for example, to a being which becomes 
perfect with a human body and acquires a large body». 


The Venerable Subhüti spoke: « O Lord! What the Tathagata has taught about a being which has 
become perfect with a human body and possesses a large body. ... >. 


The type of script used in the stone slab inscription corresponds to the type of 
writing found in documents and fragments of the late 16th and early 17th century; it 
also corresponds to manuscript fragments from Olon süme-yin toor in southeast Inner Mon- 
golia ("), to fragments on birch bark from Harbuhyn balgas in northern Mongolia (?), and 
to an amulet in birch bark with a Sitatapatra-Dharani form of script (?). This fact is of 
some importance, for Merzbacher discovered this inscription on stone in the eastern part 
of T'ien-shan, an area coming within the sphere of influence of the west Mongol tribes 


(7) W. Hzrzss:e Die mongolischen Hand- VI 1, 1973. 
schriften-Reste aus Olon süme, Innere Mongolei, (19) W. Hetssic, C. Bawpen, Catalogue of 
(Asiatische Forschungen, 46), Wiesbaden, 1976. Mongol Books, Manuscripts and Xylographs, The 
(°) Н. PrRLEE, < Halhyn šine oldson caas- Royal Library, Copenhagen, 1971, pl. XXXV. 
erhuuzijn dursgalt bicig >, Monumenta Historica, 
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Fig. 1 - Inscribed memorial stone, from T’ien-shan; early 17th century. Front. Staatliches Museum für Völker- 
kunde, Munich, Sig. 23 - 15 - 130. 
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Fig. 2 - Back of inscribed stone in fig. 





under a different light. 


s fig. 1, 


a 


Fig. 3 - Same 


who used-after 1649 the new oirat script invented by Rab "byams pa Jaya Pandita (^). 
The text of the stone inscription, lifted from the context of the translatiori of the Vajrac- 
chedika, enables us to conclude that in the place it was found there existed a consider- . 
able number of slabs with the text of the Vajraccbedikz. — 

This find emanating from northwest Sinkiang is a revealing one, since it attests the- . 
swift diffusion — at least to begin with — of Siregetü guosi Sorji’s translation of the 
Vajracchedika of which only a few specimens survive today. It. can be inferred, then, 
that the translation, originating in 1612 at Kóke Khota in southern Mongolia; was carved 
оц stone in T'ien-shan before the new clear script (todo dsüg) of Jaya Pandita began to 
be used. ` 


(9) H. LUWSANBALDAN, Tod dseg, 10001) dursgaluud, Ulanbator, 1975. 
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New Light on the History of North India after Yasovarman 


by BUDDHA PRAKASH 


The Chiu Tang Shu (cb. 198) (History of the. T'ang dynasty) states that in the third 
month of the twenty-ninth year of K’ai-yilan, corresponding to 741, a prince of the kingdom 
of Middle India came on an embassy to-the T’ang Court in China and was named as 
Li Ch’eng-en and given the title of Yu-chi Chiang-chiln (“Raiding Genera). Jan Yun-hua 
has rendered this account as follows: «On the Yi-wei day in the third month of the 
twenty-ninth year of the K’si-yiian age (April 4, 741 A.D.) Li Ch’eng-en, a prince of 
Central India, came to the court. He was given the title of the Raiding General (Yu- 
chi Chiang-chiin) and sent back (to his homeland), Envoys from that country successively 
came during the T'ien-pao age (742-755 A.D.) » (2). . 

Commenting on this account Narayan Chandra Sen writes as follows: < This name, 
Li Ch'eng-en, was given by the Chinese emperor Hsuan Tsung. It is interesting to note 
that the family name of the T’ang rulers was Li. The Chinese emperor by giving the same 
surname to a son of an Indian king took him as belonging to the same family. Such 
honour has seldom been shown to a kingly family of a foreign country > (^). 

This exceptional treatment, given to the envoy of an Indian king by the Chinese еш. 
petor, shows that he enjoyed great power and prestige in his country. This king was 
unmistakably Yasovarman of Kanauj who made far-flung conquests in India according to 
the Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja and the Nalanda inscription (*) and whose military strength 
and successful campaigns ate attested by the Korean pilgrim Hui-Ch’ao (*). The fact that 
by 741 he held a high status, reflected in the treatment of his son in China, shows that 
his defeat at the hands of the king of Kaámira Muktapida Lalitaditya, mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini of Kalhana (°), took place after that. As a result of that defeat his prestige 
waned and, though he continued to reign for some time and even kept diplomatic con- 
tacts with China by sending envoys regularly, he could not recover his imperial position 
and became virtually a vassal. This explains why in Chinese records his embassies after 
741 were not given any prominence and were passed over in a simple remark. 


(1) Jan YUN-HUA, < Some Fresh Reflections on (2) БІ, XX, pp. 37-46. 


Yaéovarma of Kanauj and Muktapida of Kaímira >, (*) Jan YUNHUA, op. cit., p. 165. 
Journal of Indian History; XLV, I, April 1967, (°) Kalhaps's Rdjeterangini, IV, 144, ed. M. 
p. 168. A. STEN, p. 49: < Kavirvakpatirajasribhavsbbhütyi- 


(2) М. Сы SEN, «Accounts of India and disevitah , / Jitam yayau yaíovarmà і - 
Kaámira in the Dynastic Histories of the Tang vanditam >. [See also K. S. Saxena, Political His- 
Period », Vifvabbérati Annals, XI, 1968, p. 22. tory of Kafmir, Lucknow, 1974, pp. 56 #.]. 
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. It may be that in the fifties Yasovarman died. After him his son Ama by the queen ` 
Yasodevi ascended the throne as the Beppabbatticarita and the Prabandbakoía of Rajage- 
kharasüti state, These texts state that he ruled at Gopagiri or Gwalior but the Prabbà-- 
vakacarita of Prabhacandrasiiri adds that his capital was Kanauj (*). As I have suggested, 
‘this Ama is identical with Avantivarman mentioned in the Ranod inscription in the former 
Gwalior státe as having invited the Saiva saint Purandara -from Upendrapura to found . 
monasteries at Mattamayüra and Ránipadra (Ranod) (") He is also referred to in the 
. Bilhari inscription of the .Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva II as having received the supreme 
splendour and as having got the entire ink of his heart removed by the Saiva saint Mattamayü- 
. ranátha (°). According to my calculation, he lived about 762 A.D., that is, just after Yaso- 

.varman (*). That he continued to reign at least up to 783-84 AD. is clear from v. 51 . 
in the colophon of.the Jaina Harivamíapuráma written by Jinasena at Vardhamánapura. In 
it he describes the political conditions of his time and mentions by name the prominent 
. "rulers of the four quarters in India as well as that of Sauramandala or Saurdstra where 

he lived and wrote (?). According to it, in 705 Saka or. 783-84 A.D., Indrüyudha was . 
reigning in the north, Srivallabha, son of Krsna, in the south, Avanti in the east, Vatsa. 
гаја in the west and Јауауагаһа in Saurastra. Unfortunately scholars differ widely on the 
interpretation of this verse. J. F.. Fleet, R. C. Majumdar, D. R. Bhandarkar and R. S. ` 
Tripathi hold that in it Vatsaraja is called the king of Avanti and thus the ruler of the 
east, whereas Jayavarüba is said to be the king of Sauramandala in the west (7). But Da- 
aratha Sarma, H. L. Jain and A. N. Upadhye think that in it the king of Avanti, Avan- 
Hbbübbrt, is called the ruler of the east and Vatsaraja is referred to as the ruler of the 
west (?).. However, these scholars hold that the name of the ruler of the east is not given 
and he is simply called “king of Avanti" (Avantibbubbrt). Naturally, therefore, К. C. Ma- 
jumdar raises a valid objection, that to say that the king of Avanti ruled in the east 


(°) Prabandbakoia, ed. JINAVIJAYA Mont, (Sin- drayudhanamni krsnanrpaje érivallabhe dakşiņām, / 
ghi Jaina Grantbemala), pp. 27-28; Prabbavakaca- Piirvam érimadevantibhubhrti пре vatsádiraje'pe- 
‚тїз, ed. JINAVIJAYA Mont, (Singhi Jaina Granibe- ram, / Saurinamadhimandalam Jayajute vire ve- 
таш), p. 83:  «Srimadamamahübhüpsfreshà- rühe'vati». - 
matyoparodhstah, / Anicchato’pi sanghasya praisit (1) J. F. Fir, EI, VI, pp. 195-96; R. С. 


tally sebg Hm guruh: / Prayapaib prevent pospiam MAJUMDAR, < The Gürjara-Pratihüras >, Journal of 

kinyakubjapuram tatah, / Prasuke bahituddese'va the Department of Letters, X, pp. 23-25; Ip, 

tasthe sa vanaárite >. « Some Problems Concerning Gürjare-Pratihares >, 
- (7) БІ, I, pp. 351 f. - К. M. Munshi Diamond Jubilee Volume, П, pp. 
(*) V. V. Mmasur, CII, IV, р. 213, v. 49: 1-18; D. R. Baanparxar, EI, XVIII, p. 239; R. 


< Tattvaprabhüvamshantyatamasya. tasya Éisyo'bha- S. ТирАТНІ, History of Калаш}, Benares, 1937 
vajjagati mattamayüranathah, / Nibfesakalmasams- ^ — (repr, Delhi, 1964), pp. 225-26. 


simapahrtya yena sankrimitam peramsho nrpate- (12) DAŠARATHA SARMA, Rajasthan through the 
ravanteb ». Ages, I, Bikaner, 1966, pp. 125-29; Hira LAL 

(°) BUDDHA PnAxAsH, Aspects of Indian History JAIN, «Identification of Vardhaminepura and the 
and Civilization, Agra, 1965, p. 115. Ruler of Avanti in Saka 705», Madbys Bharati, 


(20) Harivamíspurdma of Jinesena (Manikchan- UI, Jabalpur, 1965, p. 8; A. N. Ueanurz, Tbe 
dra D. J. Granibamala, Bombay, 1930; Bharatiya "Kuvalayamála, ` Iniroduction, Notes etc., Bombay, 
Jfanapitba, Varanasi, 1962), 66, 51: < Sakegvabda- 1969, pp. 1057. 
$ategu saptasu difam peficotteresiittaram, / Patin- Е : 
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«hardly conveys. any material information » since it is an obvious fact that Avanti lies - 
in the east (") Іа bis view to call the same ruler king of Avanti and the east is a 
vain tautology and avoidable verbosity. To quote his words, «no purpose is served by 
saying that the ruler of Avanti was the eastern king, which would be almost tantamount 
` to stating that the ruler of the eastern kingdom is the king of the east» (**). Dasaratha 
Sarma finds it difficult to meet this objection and simply sidetracks it by saying that «if 
. 8 writer describing the political condition of the country, in which there are hundreds of 
rulers, big and small, tells us that the most powerful potentate of the eastern quarter 
was the Avantibbübbrt, this would be pertinent and useful information » (**). If the author 
could single out the ruler of a particular kingdom to mark the political condition of the 
region of a quarter he should have doàe it in all cases. But to hold that he did so only 
in the case of the east while he adopted the different procedure of individually naming the 
rulers of the other quarters sounds quite incongruous. In fact there is much substance in 
Majumdar's argument that we should expect the name of the ruler of the east also when the 
names of the rulers of all the other quarters are given. The upshot of this discussion is that 
whereas it is not plausible to hold that Vatsaraja was the Avanmtibbübbri, ruling in the 
` east, because there is convincing evidence that the Pratihàras hailed from Rajasthan, as 
Dasaratha Sarma shows, and besides this, the occurrence of the word mrpe just before vatsa- 
diraje and after avantibbubbrti in the verse in question rules out the possibility of Vatsaraja 
being the avantibbübbrt, as in that case the word sirpe would be redundant, it is also wrong 
to assume that the ruler of the east was the king of Avanti in view of the objections of 
R. C. Majumdar, the validity of which is undeniable. The proper interpretation of the 
line is that in the eastern quarter ruled the king named Avanti. In other words Avanti 
is not the name of a region, it is the name of a person. In that case the verse would 
plainly mean that in 783-84 Indráyudha ruled in the north, Stivallabha, son of Krsna in 
the south, Avanti in the east, Vatsaraja in the west and Jayavaraha in Saurástra. There is 
nothing to show, as Majumdar’ contends, that the author wanted to refer to the four rulers 
- of the four quarters only and did not want to mention the king of the region to which 
he belonged. The fact seems. to be that he intended to refer to the important kings of 
the regions in the four quarters and also the king of the particular region where he lived 
and wrote. i 

That a king ruling in Malwa or Avanti, at Ujjayini, could be naméd as Avanti is clear 
from the Kuvaleyamalakaha of Uddyotanasüri which was completed at Jalor in Rajasthan in 
779, that is only four years earlier than the time to which Jinasena made a reference in the 
aforesaid verse of his Harivamíapurama. In it, in the story of one Kamagajendra, there is a 
remark about a king of Ujjayini named Avanti. His daughter was painted by an artist and 
shown to Kàmagajendra, who fell in love with her and aspired to marry her. To achieve 
his purpose, on the advice of his ministers, he got a painting of himself prepared and 


(12) MAJUMDAR, < Some Problems... >, cit., pp. Kanauj, (The History and Culture of the Indian 
15-16.. i People, IV), Bombay, 1955, p. 21. 
(24) R. C. MAJUMDAR, in The Age of Imperial (15) Sarma, op. cit, р. 128. 
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despatched to the court of King Avanti. Seeing it his daughter was enamoured of Kama. 
gajendra and their marriage was arranged. In this account expressions like Ujjenie raya 
atthi avanti tti, sabiyam ranno avantissa jaba, imam ca sona avantinà unmistakably indicate 
that Avanti is here the name of the king and not the kingdom over which he ruled (**), 
The reference to the king of Ujjayini, named Avanti in the Kuvalayamala, composed in 
779, and that to the king of the east, named Avanti, in the Harivamfapurana of Jina- 
sena in 783, point to the same person, who ruled in Malwa in the last quarter of the 8th 
century. Of course, the Kuvalayamalakaba ів a work of fiction and the persons named 
in it may not be taken as historical, but, when one mentioned in such work is also 
referred to in a historical account of almost the same period it can be held that he is no 
doubt a historical figure but legends and fables have grown round him. Sometimes his. 
torical personages become the subject of fantastic tales, and even gossip and rumours, which 
provide catching material to fiction-writers. No doubt such stories do not deserve much 
credence unless corroborated by reliable sources, yet the basic factuality of the persons 
round whom they are woven cannot be dismissed, particularly when it is borne out by” 
contemporary historical evidence. Accordingly, in the Kuvalayamalakaba, the story of Ka- 
magajendra and his love affair with the daughter of King Avanti of Ujjayini may be 
dismissed as fiction, but the fact of the existence of that King Avanti need not be rejected 
in view of its being corroborated by the notice in the Harivamíspurasa about a king of 
the same name ruling in the east, The sound view in this matter seems to be that King 
Avanti of Ujjayini was a historical person but a number of tales and legends gathered round 
him or were invented about him which writers of fiction like Uddyotanasüri reproduced 
or developed. At least Uddyotanasüri's narrative clearly demonstrates that Avanti could 
be the personal name of a king ruling at Ujjayini and in the light of this fact, we can 
safely hold that King Avanti (Avantibbübbrt), mentioned by Jinasena, was the king of what 
was considered eastern India at that time ('"). quite distinct from Vatsaraja, Indrayudha, 
Srivallabha, and Jayavaráha who ruled in the western, northern and southern parts of the 
country and Sautüstra respectively. "M 

We. have said above that after Yaáovarman, his son Ama or Avantivarman ascended- 
his throne sometime in the fifties, He is manifestly the same as King Avanti mentioned by 
Uddyotanasüri and Jinasena. At the time of his accession King Muktapida Lalitaditya (725- 
26 to 761-62 A.D.) of Kaśmīra, who had defeated Yagovarman, was busy in his campaign 
in Central Asia. His death in 761-62 was followed by the rule of weaklings, Kuvalayapida - 
(761-62 to 762-63), Vajraditya (762-63 to 769-70) — during his reign the Muslims from 
Sind appear to have raided KaSmira-Prthivyapida (769-70 to 773-74) and Samgramapida (7 


(9) Uddyotanasüri's Kuvalayamalakaba, ed. А. Granthamala), pp. 383-84, understands by the east 
N. UPADHYE, (Singhi Jaina Granthamdla), p. 233, Malava, Cedi, Magadha and Айда, by the west, 
L 19: < Ujjenie raya atthi avanti tti tassa dhüyae, / Maru and Salva, ie. Rajasthan, by the south, 
Dafthuga imam rūvam taiu ссіуа vilihtyam etthe >. Kuntala, and by the north, Kansuj. It is significant 
Ў (1) Hemacandra in Ыз Abbidhanecintdmani, -tbat this very division of regions is adopted by 
IV, 27, ed. HancoviNDDAS, BECHARDAS, (Y efovijaya Jinasena in the said verse of the Harivamíapurana. 
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days). During that period Avantivarman got a good opportunity to entrench his hold and 
extend his power and fully recover from the reverse sustained by his predecessor Yaáo- 
varman. But the next Karkota ruler of Kaémira, Jayápida (773-774 to 804-805) was а man 
of different cast. He emulated the exploit of his illustrious grandfather, Muktapida Lalita. 
ditya, and launched an expedition into North India and dashed up to Prayüga and thence 
repaired in disguise to Gauda. Kalhana says that while returning from Gauda he defeated the 
king of Kanauj in battle and carried off his throne as an emblem of royal power (**). Evi- 
dently he must have fought with Avantivarman and worsted bim. It appears that this re- 
verse cost him the kingdom of Kanauj and compelled him to confine himself to Malwa. 
In place of him one Vajrayudha established himself at Kanauj and assumed a paramount 
status, while he retired to Ujjayini and ruled up to at least 783 when he is mentioned by ^ 
Jinasena under the name of King Avanti. Thus Avantivarman's career falls into two parts, 
from c, 755 to c. 775, when he was the ruler of practically the whole of North India, 
having resuscitated the empire of Yafovarman, and from c. 775 to 783 and even later when 
he ruled over Malwa and some regions to the east with his capital at Ujjayini. 
Vajrayudha, who dislodged Avantivarman from Kanauj, probably in the wake of the _ 
expedition of Jayapida in North India, and his victory over him, must have made a great 
impact on the history of Kanauj, for his name continued to be associated with it for cen- 
· turies, as we learn from the Karp&ramahjari of Rajaéekhara written in the court of the Pra- 
tihara king Mahendrepála in the 10th century (7). Even in the contemporary work, the 
Kuvalayamalakahé of Uddyotanasuti, we seem to have a veiled reference to Vajrayudha and 
' his paramount status, This work opens with the account of a king, named Drdhavarman, 
and says that he was so called because his breast was like strong armour (dadba vammo) 
to him and that he reduced the circle of feudatories by his own prowess, meaning that he 
was a self-made man (*°). In another place it calls him a mabzrajadbiraja paramefvara hav- 
ing his seat at Ayodhya (**). It also states that he was at war with the king of Malwa (™).. 
It appears that his name Drdbavarman, which means “one who has strong or iron armour’, 
is almost a synonym of the name of Vajrayudba, which means *one who has weapon of steel 
or vajra’. In this king one can easily see a counterpart of Vajrayudba, who had wrested 
Kanauj from Avantivarman, driven him to Malwa and struck at him even there. It seems 
that Uddyotanasüri gave him a fictitious but clearly discernible name and also referred 


(5) Rajatarangini, IV, 471:  «Simhasanam UPADHYE, cit., p. 9, L 13: < Aha so niya - sahasa - 
jitadajau eM UNS / Satüjyakekudam  khagge - metta - parivüra - papaya - simanto / 
гаја jaharodarapaurus Vacchatthala - dedha-vammo dadhavammo nama 

(1%) Rajaéekhara’s pM HI, 5, ed. naranaho >. 

5. Konow, С. R. LANMAN, pp. 74, 266: < Paficala- (21) Ibid., p. 180, L 18: «Aüjjhapuravatio 
dhivassa sirivajjaühassa nasram kannaujjam папа». ` mahitayahiriya - paramesare - dadhavamme vijaya- 
For a chronology of Rājaśekhara’s works, see purie dibàuyan  kumárakuvalayacandam- mahin 
Bupnoua Praxasu, «New Light on the Life and dam ca sasineham avagühiüna lihaj ». 

Works of Rijasekhara», Umesha Mishra Com- (22) Ibid. р. 9, 1. 22: < Devassa ceya nae 
memoration Volume, Allahabad, 1970, pp. 367-375. talya mālava - narinda - vijayattham gao >. 

(®) Uddyotenasüri's —Ksvaleyemálakaba, ed. 
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to his capital as Vinita or Ayodhya instead of Kanauj probably because his ав ав the 
paramount ruler was not palatable to the audience of Rajasthan at the dawn of the pole 
tical greatness of Pratihüra power. 


Vajrayudha undoubtedly ranked as the paramount ruler of North India, finding a place 
in the Kuvalayamalakaba in the-guise of Maharajadhiraja Parameévara Drdhavarman, about 
779 A.D. His rapid and meteoric advance created a stir in North India throwing Avanti- 
varman into Ujjayini, enabling the Kalacuti prince Sankaragana to assume the imperial titles 
of paramabbattaraka mabarajadhiraja paramefvare, as his inscriptions at Saugor and Choti 
Deori, assignable to the 8th century, indicate (*), filliping the political ambitions of 
the Pratiharas who had been gaining in self-confidence ever since Nagabhata I repelled the 
hordes of Arab invaders, and bringing to the cockpit the Rastrakiitas of the south and the 
Palas of Bengal. š 


_ However Vajrayudha passed away soon after 779, giving КТА to his successor In. 
drüyudha whom we find on the throne in 783-84; when Jinasena. referred to him as the 
ruler of the north in his Harivamíapurzna. Ву that time Avantivarman had consolidated 
his position in Malwa, ranking as the principal ruler of the east, and Vatsaraja was poised 
in the west and the Rástraküta king Dhruva Dhiravarsa (780-93), son of Krsna I (756-72), 
called Srivallabha in this text, was at the helm of affairs in the south. But this equilibrium 
of political forces was soon to be. disturbed by the winds of ambition arising from different 
quarters. 
The first shot in the struggle was fired by Vatsasája. With lightning speed he pounc- 
ed on-Indrayudha (*) overran Malwa and penetrated into Gauda. The rising king of 


(2) Mrrasit, dp. cil, introduction, p. Ixxi. -of Sandhyakaranandi, give the Pala family as 

(М) According to the Gwalior prafasti of originating from the ocean or Samudrakula (Ráma- 
Bhoja (EI, XVIII, p. 106) Vatsaraja, < with his carita, ed. H. P. SASTRI, revised by К. G. Basax), 
strong bow as his companion, forcibly wrested the р. 3: < Tatkuladipo nrpatirabhüt dharmo dhàma- 
empire in battle, from the famous Bhandi clan, vániveksvakub, / Yasyübdhim tirpügravanau re- 
hard to be overcome by reason of the rampart ..- гајарі kirttiravadata >, 
‘made of infuriated elephants >. This shows that - Hence it is futile to think thet the Palas be- 
the king of the Bhandi clan, whom  Vatsaraja longed to the Bhapdi clan. As regards Avanti or 
defeated, was a ruler of paramount status so that Avantivarman: of Ujjayini, he is, as said above, 
victory over him could confer an empire on that identical with Ama, son and successor of Yasovar- 
Pratihürs ruler. In 783-84 the principal paramount man, who, according to the Prabbavakacarita, be- 
rulers of India besides Vatsaraja, were Indrayudha, longed to the Maurya family, which is, pethaps, 
Avanti and Krene’s son Dhruva Dharaverga. Vatsa- a mistake for the Maukhari house: < Varyamaurya- 
raja never defeated the Ristrakiites. Hence it is mahágotrasambhüresya mahidyuteh, / Sricendra- 
futile to consider them in connection with the guptabhüpāla - varhéa - mukta - mani - driyah >. 
Bhandi clan. He did fight with the Palas and Therefore this family also cannot be described 
even vanquished Dharmapala for which reason as Bbandikula. So only Indrayudha remains who 
DAÉÁARATHA SARMA (op. cit, L,.p. 131) suggests can be called the king of the Bhandi family. It 
that they can be identified with the Bhandi clan appears that the maternal uncle of Harsa, Bhandi, 
on the ground that in some records the king of founded a family which had its estate somewhere 
Gauda is called bbeta. But we have no Pala record near Kanauj and that Vajráyudha and Indirayudha 
calling them РРаѓа and besides there is a world belonged to it. At least this view, though conjec- 
of difference between bhata and bbandi. On the tural is not contradicted . by any other con- 
other hand, Pala records, as well as the Rémacarita sideration. 
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Gauda, Dharmapala lost his two white umbrellas to him and fled from the battlefield, 
as the Radhanpur plates relate. But the feudatory of the Pratiharas, Durlabharüja Caha- 
māna reached the mouth of the Сайра and occupied the Gauda country, as we learn 
from the Prthvirdjavijeya. ‘This expansion- of the-Pratihàras roused-the Rastrakiitas to a 
decisive action. -It was their consistent policy to keep Malwa from falling to the Prati - 
haras, whereas the latter were determined to occupy it. In the fifties when the Pratiháras 
pounced on it, the Rastraktita Dantidurga also swooped upon it and overpowered them. 
This is the import of the passage of the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I, dated 871, stat- 
ing that Dantidurga caused the þiranyagarbha ceremony to be performed at Ujjayini ‘and 
in that made the kings, suchas the lord of the Gürjaras, act as the door-keepers (). La- 


ter on they commissioned the rulérs of their branch, stationed in Gujarat, to check the ^ ° 


Pratiharas and prevent them from capturing Malwa as the remark of the Baroda plates 
that Karka acted as the door-bolt to protect the king of Malwa from the Gürjara king 
shows (7°). In pursuance of this policy Dhruva Dhàrávarsa swooped upon the north 
between 786, the date of his Jethwai plates, in which this event. is not -men- 
tioned, and 793, the year of his-death. A. S. Altekar thinks. that Dhruva launched this 
campaign against Vatsaraja because he as ruler of Malwa had helped his brother Govin- 
da II (773-80) against him (*"). ‘But this view is wrong because Vatsarüja was not the 
ruler of Malwa during the reign of Govinda II and Avantivarman held sway over it. Dhru- 
va attacked Vatsaraja simply because he could not brook Malwa falling into the hands Е 
the Pratihàras and their becoming the paramount sovereigns in the north. ` 


Dhruva made skilful preparations for the campaign. He organized a strong army on 
the Narmada, divided it into two sections and-put them under the command of his able 
young sons Govinda and Indra, under his overall control. Then, quickly crossing the 
“Narmada, he penetrated into Malwa and proceeded towards Kanauj where Vatsataja- was 
present at the moment. Hearing of this sudden move Vatsaraja marched out to meet the 
invaders. The encounter took place somewhere near Jhansi, Vatsarája was defeated. A 
big booty, including the two white umbrellas, which the Pratihara monarch had. wrested 
from Dharmapala and was flaunting on every occasion, fell into the hands of the Ra- 
strakiitas. After this victory Dhruva decided to measure swords with Dharmapala, who was 


С. H. Oma says that Bhandikula means the “this question must remain open till fresh evidence 
Cavades of Bhinmal (History of Rajputana, I, comes forth. 
Ajmer, 1936, p. 180, note 2) and TRIPATHI (op. _ @ EI, XVIII, pp. 243-52, v. 9: < Hiranya- 
cit., p. 229) thinks that it represents the Bhatti garbham rajayairujjayinyam yadasitam, / Pratthi- 
clan, mentioned in a Jodhpur inscription, which rikrtam yena gürjjaresadirájakam >. 
says that Padmini, the mother of the Pratihara (*) Indian Antiquary, XI, 1883, p. 158: < Gan- i 
Bauka, belonged to it. But these families never. dendravangapatinirjayadurvidagdha sadgürjjare$vara-. 
~ attained the paramount status and, besides, neither  . . digargalatam ca yasya, / Nitva bhujam vibatarnüla- 

` the name Cavada nor Bart: can posed with . varaksanartham svami саар a 
Bhandi. š bhunkte ». - 

Thus, in the present state of our Кабы, (77) А. S. ALTEKAR, « The History of The Rā- 

` it seems safe to conclude that Bhandikula was the sirakiifas >, in Сн. YAZpANI; The Early History 
family of Vajrayudha and Indrayudha. However, of the Deccan, London, 1960, part V, p. 263. 
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hovering round the Doab, having returned to attack Vatsarüja on hearing of the invasion 
from the south, and inflicted’ a defeat on him also. Once again the Gauda king fled from 
. the battlefield leaving his white umbrellas, the signs of his sovereignty, to the Rastra-- 
kütas. Dhruva followed up this success by marching on the Сайра and the Yamuna and 
occupying the Doab. As a memento of his triumph he ordered the Сайра and Yamuna 
to be depicted on his banner as the royal insignia (**). 

Soon afterwards Dhruva returned to the south, probably because he was growing old 
and was keen to solve the problem of succession: Into the vacuum thus cteated, Dhar- 
+ mapála quickly stepped, and, espousing the cause of. one Cakrayudha, of the family of 
Indráyudha, installed him on the throne of Kanauj, Thus he had his own nominee as 
the ruler of Kanauj. instead of the partisan of thè Pratiharas, Cakr&yudha. To get this coup 
d'état approved by a number of kings and chiefs he held a durbar at Kanauj and invited 
the rulers of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhüra and Kira to 
attend it (?*). Kok a ie 2 yt s was within the sphere of influence 
of Dharmapala. ` 

In these fretful times North India witnessed great instability and disorder with the 
result that invaders could easily cut through it as a knife. through butter. From the Rajata- 
rangini we learn that Jayapida led an ‘expedition against Nepal obviously through North 
India (). Tibetan sources state that during the reign of the emperor Trisong Detsen (755-97) 
two large bodies of cavalry were sent to India, one through Nepal and the other through 

° Phari in southern Tibet. On seeing the Tibetan cavalry advancing on his capital, the 
- king, who ruled the territory north of the Ganga, offered to surrender. The Tibetan troops 
crossed the Сайда and entered into Magadha.. The ruler of Magadha deposited most of 
his possessions in the monastery of Odantapuri, thinking that the Tibetans would not attack 
it out of religious sentiment and, with his followers, fled towards the east, But the mis- 
sion of the Tibetans was religious, not military. They had come to obtain a sacred relic 
from Bodhgaya for the great s?Zpa of Samye and not to make territorial conquests and, 
after taking that relic, they returned to their country, only erecting an iron pillar on the 
site of their crossing of the Ganga ("). But- the rulers of North India were so scared 
that they took even a religious mission as a military invasion and suddenly surrendered and 
fled. This shows how weak the states of North India had become in the latter part 
the 8th century. ` 

Vatsaraja’s' son and successor Nügabhata II resumed the dive of the Pratihüras towards 
the north and the éast and, according to the Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja, defeated Cakrayu- 
dha, vanquished Dharmapala and reduced the rulers of Anarta, Malwa, Matsya, Kirata, 

Turuska and Vatsa, ie., most of them who attended the durbar at Kanauj on the in- 


r 


(28) Ibid., р. 264; А. S. ALTEKAR, « The Rà. (2?) Rajaterangini, IV, 531 £; N. К. BAMZAY, ` 


shtrakgta Empire», in MAJUMDAR, The Age of A History of Kashmir, Delhi, 1962, p. 120. 
Imperial Kanauj, cit., p. 5. (31) Tseron W.D. SHAKABPA, Tibet, A Political 


(9 Khalimpur inscription, EI, IV, р. 243, History, New Haven-London, 1967, рр. 43-44. 
ie irs: 
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. vitation of Dharmapala and Cakrayudha; and set the seal of their approval on the coup 


staged there. But these moves again excited the Rastrakiitas and, particularly, Dharma- 
pala and Cakrayudha invited them for their assistance. Hence, about 802 AD., Govin 
da III (793-814) led another expedition in the north and defeated Nagabhata II somewhere 
between Jhansi and Gwalior and advanced deep into the Doab so that, in the words of 
the author of the inscription on the Sanjan plates, the caverns of the Himalayas began to 
resound with the martial music of the Deccan drums (*). But again, having visited the 
sacred places of Prayaga, Varanasi and Gaya, the Rastrakiita conqueror returned to the 
south like his father about a decade earlier throwing North India again into the melting 
pot. However, the Pratihàras soon emerged from the gloom of their defeat and perma- 
nently occupied Kanauj and identified themselves with its imperial tradition. 

In these struggles the house of Avantivarman, ruling in Malwa, also disappeared, 
for we find the Pratiháras and the Rastrakiitas contending for it, sometimes the former 
occupying it and sometimes the latter. Similarly the line of the Ayudha kings of Kanauj 
ceased to exist in the clash and conflicts of these two powers and also the Palas, With the 
Wd eM RAM ыя жа. and. Malwa, the stage was set for the 
confrontation of the said giants. 


Kurukshetra, February 1971 


Editor's note. The unfortunate death of Dr Buddha Prakash occurred while tbe pre- 
sent article was in the press. We should like to express our thanks to Dr B.N. Sharma 
. for bis collaboration in reading the proofs. 


- > 


(™) Sanjan plates: EI, XVIII, p. 235, v. 23: Svayameopanatau ca yasya mahatestau dharma- 
“шаш шашы atuke ng | vitanya gab- cakrayudhau himavanakirtisaripetamupegatastatkir- * 
gajait — dhvanitam ^ majjanakatüryakairdvigunitem tindrayanah >. | 
bhüyo'pi tatkandare. / 
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Male-Female Polarity Symbolism in Kafir Art and Religion 


New Aspects іп the Study of the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush 


by MAXIMILIAN: KLIMBURG 


The coincidence was purely accidental, but nevertheless saddening to all students 


of human cultures. While Sir George Scott Robertson's famous book, The Káfirs of the 


Hindu-Kush, published in 1896 (?), was drawing much public attention to a unique and. 


` obviously very old tribal culture, which had survived for a millennium. amidst a hostile 
Islamic environment, all but a small eastern offshoot of this culture (f) was already of- 
ficially dead. In the winter of 1895/6 an Afghan army had moved into the relatively 
inaccessible valley south of the Hindu Kush ridge and had conquered a hitherto fiercely 
independent non-Islamic people for the glory of Islam and the then Emir of Afghanistan, 


- Abdur mig Khan (*.* With its gods dethroned, its temples destroyed, its countless . 


effigies burnt (‘),-its hierarchy of social ranks abolished, its merit- feasting made mean- 


ingless, its a freed, and with the egalitarian dignity of Islam replacing the old order, | 


QUEE ‘following remarks should Ье con- the small group of Kafirs known as the Kalash, 
sidered as field notes written without the benefit living in the small valleys of Berir, Bumburet, 
of libraries and other comparative resource mg- and Rumbur in Chitral, Pakistan, were left in 
` terial. My “field work, suggested by Prof. Karl peace. The best published description of this 
. Jettmar (South. Asia Institute, University of Hei- small group of people, which continues to adhere 


delberg) and ip by the Deutsche For- to its old beliefs and tradition, is still КСЕ. 


schungsgemeinschsft, is being carried out in ScHoMBERG’s Kafirs and Glaciers, London, 1938. 
. cooperation with the Faculty of Letters and For further bibliographical data see Jerrmar’s 
Humanities, Kabul University. My thanks are Die Religionen..., cit. below. 

due to all. the Afghan authorities concerned. I () The invasion of Kafiristan was more or 


also would like to thank Prof. Richard N. Frye less prompted by the Afghan-British agreement ' 


and Miss Margaret Mills for critically reading of 1893 which delimited the border between 
the manuscript and making valuable ` suggestions. India: and Afghanistan, known as the Durand 
Line. On the basis of this agreement Kafiristan 

(1) G.S, ROBERTSON, The Káfirs of the Hindu- was incorporated into the dominion of the Emir 
Kush,’ London, 1896. Robertson's account is Abdur Rahman Khan whose aim was to build 
based on his stay in Kafiristan (mainly in the up a strong апі centralized state of Afghanistan. 
village of Kamdesh) from September 1890 until (9) Apparently a total of thirty-two wooden 
October 1891. There are two reprints available. effigies were brought to Kabul and presented 
The more recent one was published in 1974 by to the Emir. Fourteen statues have since disap- 
` the Oxford University Press, Karachi (with an peared, while four were given to museums in 
introduction by Louis Dupree). See also L. Epgr- Paris. The remaining fourteen sculptures аге in 
BERG, L. GRAMSTRUP, Index to Sir George Scott ` the Kabul Museum. See L. FDRIBEBG, < Statues 
Robertson: The Kafts of the Hindu-Kusbh, de bois rapportées du Kafiristan à Kabul aprés 
(Jutland Archeological Society), Moesgård, 1971. |а conquête de cette province раг l'Emir Abdul 
(?) Because of the delimitation of the border Rahman en 1895-96 », AA, VII, 1960, pp. 243-86. 
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Kafiristan ceased to be the “Land of. the Heathens” and became Nuristan, the "Land of 
Light". A most interesting and historically" most important culture henceforth rapidly dis- 
integrated, before any thorough study could be undertaken. Robertson was virtually the 
first and last, westerner privileged to visit the Kafirs, let alone "eode a year with them 
_ as he did (°). 


— Nuristan remained- virtually closed to PEN E research until after the Second 
World War. Only on the occasion of the interdisciplinary German Hindu Kush Ex- 
pedition was a quick cultural survey done in 1935 (*). G. Morgenstierne, the Norwegian 
linguist famous for his studies of Indo-Iranian frontier languages, had to, work with 
Nuristani informants in Kabul Ç). 


After ihe Second World War the area became accessible for - а and social 
research. In 1947 the Thitd Danish Expedition to Central Asia was the first to take 
advantage of the new situation f). Iñ 1949 -Morgenstierne followed, and since then 
much valuable documentation.on remains of the fast-vanishing Kafir past has been brought 
together (^. Nevertheless in 1957 Heine-Geldern felt motivated to publish a mournful 
epilogue: < The country was a real anthropologist’s paradise, but no anthropologist visited 
it until it was too late». His concern is that of а Viennese historical ethnologist: « One 
can hardly overestimate the amount of light which a thorough knowledge of Kafir cul- 
ture might have thrown on the social and religious life of the ancient Aryans of India 
and Iran» (®). There are also other aspects to be considered, as will be shown. 


In 1970 the Danes tried to coordinate the different studies. and to provide further 
stimulus by organizing the “Hindu-Kush Cultural Conference” at Moesgård (7). However, 
as this conference showed clearly, there was still a remarkable lack of coherent research 
covering more than isolated cultural areas or phenomena. -Published material was also 
scarce, and much of the published data were random finds. The lacuna in publications 


(9) Before Robertson only the members of the Language x, Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidemskap, 
Gilgit Expedition led-by Col. William Lockhart 17; 1954, рр. 146-323; P. Snov, Die Kafiren. 
had ‘briefly visited the northeastern comer of Formen der Wirtschaft und geistigen. Kultur, Ph. 
Kafitistan, the upper Bashgal valley, in Septembet/ D. thesis, Frankfurt am Main, 1962; S. Jowms, - 
October 1885. See W. Locxuagr, К.С. Woop . An Annotated Bibliography of Nuristan (Kafiri- 
THORPE, Confidential Report of the Gilgit Mission stan) and the Kalash of Chitral, 2 parts, Copen- 


1885-6, London, 1889. hagen, 1966 and 1969; In, Men of Influence 
(5) А. SCHEIBE (ed.), "Beute im Hindukusch, in ` Nuristan. А Study of Social Control and. 
Berlin, 1937. Dispute Settlement ін Waigal Valley, Afghanistan, 
- (f G. MORGENSTIERNE, Report on < Linguis- London-New York, 1974; see also the notes 
tic Mission to Afghanistan, Oslo, 1926. - 11 and 12. 
` (*) The botanist of this expedition, Lennart (^) R. HEINEGELDERN, «Urgent Anthropo- 


Edelberg, has since become sn active researcher logical -Research >, International Social Science 

-if the Kafir culture. As a result an important. Buletin; IX, 1957, p. 281. 

. collection of objects from Nuristan was brought (2) K. JETIMAR (ed), Cultures of tbe Hin- 

to Denmark and set up for exhibition in the диёр. Selected Papers from the Hindg-Kusb . 

Moesgård Museum of the University of Arhus. Cultural Conference beld at Mia 1970, Wies- 
( C£. G. MoRGENSTIERNE, «The Waigali beden, 1974. 
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was recently reduced by Jettmar’s шене compilation of all known data on “Die 
Religionen des Hindukush” (®). < 
I myself in the autumn of 1971 began broad-spectrum cultural-historical studies 
focusing. on the arts of Kafiristan and their socio-cultural background. I continued my 
research in most of the summer and autumn of 1972 and again in autumn of 1974. 
During these field-trips, which lasted a total of about eight months, I visited the major 
` part of Nuristan except for the valleys of the northwest, which actually have hardly ever 
been visited by scholars (?). | 
Field research in. Nusistan is greatly hampered by poor accessibility and the vast- 
ness of the area, which covers about 7,000 sq. km. and counts about 80,000 inhabi- 
tants. The many individual valleys are divided from each other by increasingly higher 
mountains the closer one gets to the main ridges of the Hindu Kush, making surveys 
particularly energy- and time-consuming. Furthermore, any research on topics related to 
the Kafir past is impeded by the fact that the Kafir culture is not only dead but also 
has been replaced by a religion considered to be incomparably superior. Good inform- 
ants are dying out quickly; and the few left are generally very reluctant to speak about 
their heathen past...In addition,- there is no ritual left to back up the scattered data, 


unéarthed like half-buried dry ‘leaves from a dead tree of unknown species. Likewise the’ 


Kafir art objects, in particular the spectacular wood carvings, float contextless out of the 
Nuristani’s “unvanquished past". Recently the uncertain general attitude towards Kafir art 
and ceremonial objects has shifted towards more businesslike feelings caused by the influx 
of countless dealers buying for the _thriving antique markét of Kabul. 

Finally, there is the cultural diversity which cannot but bewilder the researcher. Iso- 
lated by high mountains, the settlements of a particular valley have developed distinct 
bonds between them, and accordingly cultural traits can differ considerably even between 
neighbouring valleys. The degree of difference can convey an impression of cultures 
altogether separate. This is also very much the case in language, since among the four 
language groups of Nuristan, the Kati, Waigali, Ashkun, and Parun, the last seems 


totally unrelated’ to the other three groups. Only Waigali and Ashkun are; to some ' 


degree, mutually comprehensible. In short, the linguistic and cultural diversity is such 
that it seems difficult to speak of a Kafir culture in more than very general terms. 
In ‘spite of all these negative factors the Kafir culture can still be reconstructed to 
some degree, making it possible to place the art and ritual objects in a related cultural 
context, however different from one valley to the other. Like the linguistic divisions, this 


Kafir Culture should be divided into four main areas, namely 1) the Bashgal valley in the . 


east,-the inhabitants of which speak different dialects of the eastern Kati language, 2) the 
- Waigal-Ashkun area in the south and southwest, 3) the upper Alingar and the Kantiwo 


` (B) K. Jerrmar,. Die Religionen des Hin- ш Socal Bedd Ala чы UE 
dukusb, (Religionen der Welt), Stuttgart, 1975. Nüristáni, who successively worked with me, for 
^ (4) I would like to thank my assistants Abdur all their endurance, good will, and cooperation. 
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valleys in the northwest, the inhabitants of which all speak different versions of the 
western Kati idiom, and 4) the small Parun valley in the north. -All these areas except 
the valléys in the northwest have been visited by different scholars and accordingly have 
been studied -to some extent from different points of view. The northwestern area, briefly , 
visited by members of the German Hindu Kush Expedition in 1935 and by the Afghan. 
scholat A. R. Palwal in 1971, reputedly has lost most of its old culture, since its popu- 
lation was for’ decades exiled after the heavy local fighting in 1896. The small Parun 
valley, on the other hand, has provided us with a unique wealth of data, more impress- 
ive than from any other part of Nuristan (9. Š 

The main fascination of Kafiristan originated i in its “Dionysian” type of EMT pat- 
. tern (7), combined with its central location in the Indo-Iranian context. By themselves ` 
_ the Kafir traits of polytheism, shamanism, magic, ancestor worship, aspects of head-hunt- 
. ing, feasts -of merit, its rigidly stratified society with vertical mobility, etc. would have 
been an intriguing enough array. Its location in the Indo-Iranian world adds even more : 
importance to this culture, in particular for students of comparative lingüistics and re- 
ligion. The Kafir main god Imra/Mara corresponds to the Indo-Iranian god Yama/Yima, 
whose original function as god. of the dead is still remembered in Nuristan in the form 
of local beliefs in the death spirit Yamrai. The Indian god Indra was present complete 
.with his garden; “Nandana, in Nuristan called Indrakün (next to the village of Wama) (^). 
The Kafir god Mandi/Mon/Madé is -probably derived from the Indian word Mahadeva, 
the “great god", a name of Siva ("). More similarities to Indian, Iranian, Central Asian, 
and even pre-Buddhist Tibetan religious concepts (Bon religion) can be shown, pending 
further research (®). 

On the basis of my own research I would like to draw attention to some hitherto 
unnoticed religious concepts which link Kafiristan with Tantric-ideas. As is already long 
recognized, the sexual division of labour among the Kafirs reserved animal husbandry to 
men and agricultural activities to women, tabooing certain areas, houses, animals, objects 
- etc. for members of the opposite sex. A highly developed concept of pure and impure 
telated the free men to the pure world, upwards, the mountains and their products, and 


(4) The Parun valley is particularly rich in (5) Ibid. pp. 161-66, figs. 9-18. 


myths and hymns as shown by G. Buddruss’ im- (Т) See G. MORGENSTIERNE, < Some Kati Myths 
pressive collection, compiled "during his stay in and Hymns», ActaO, XXI, 1953, p. 164. : 
Parun in winter 1955/6. Unfortunately, only & (5) See K. Jerrmar, «Urgent Tasks of Re 
part of his material is published, in the form search among the Dardic Peoples of Eastern . 
of résumés, by Snoy, op. cit. | Afghanistan and Northern Pakistan »,. Bulletin of 


(9) СЕ R. Ввмкріст, Patterns of Culture, New the International Committee on Urgent Antbropo- 
York, 1934. The term “Dionysian” is also used logical and Ethnological Research, 2, 1959, pp. 
advisedly in view of assumptions by the ancient 85-96; In, «Iranian Influence on- the Cultures 
historians Curtius Rufus and Arrian that Alex- ^ of the Hindukush », in JETTMAR (ed), Cultures ° 
ander. the Great had encountered certain mem- of the Hindukush..., cit, pp. 39-43; H. Horr- . 
orials and traditions related to Dionysos in the MANN, «An Account of the Bon Religion in 
mountains close to Kafiristan. Cf. L. EDELRBERG, Gilgit », CAJ, XIII, 1969, pp. 137-45; С. Tucci, 
< Nuristanske Sølvpokaler », Kemi, 1965, pp. « Preliminary Report on an Archaeological Sutvey 
194 f. ` in Swat», EW, ІХ, 1958, pp. 279 f. ? 
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^ the women to the impure, downwards, the valleys and their products. Beyond this sexual 
dualism, however, and somehow in contrast with the discriminating attitude against women, 
there was a fundamental belief in female divinities and their needful energies as impelling 
forces for male deities ("). 

The best indications of such beliefs were жойды in the Parun valley, a strikingly 
beautiful dale counting six villages and a total of perhaps 1,500 people. In Kafir times 
this valley was the undisputed religious centre of all of Kafiristan, with the main Imra/ 
Mara temple located in the village of Kushteki (°). Still nowadays the valley seems 
uneasy in its adjustment to the new order, giving the impression of a still partly dis- 
oriented culture. Islam has not yet penetrated totally, and the old myths are still popular 
even with the younger people. However, one would hardly have imagined that any ef- 
figies of Kafir deities could have been spared by the iconoclastic Moslems. As a total 
suprise, six Kafir lineage temples, amól, still more or less complete with their original. 
decoration (fig. 1), were discovered by the author in 1972 and 1974 in the two neigh- 
bouring villages of Dewa and Pronz. Before this, only Robertson had seen an amól dec- 
orated with effigies. He saw it in the village of Shtiwe, the highest one in Parun, and 
described it as < the house of the Shtevgrom priest » (*). 

These amól are built larger than normal Parun houses. Half or even completely under- 
ground, they are dimly lit through one small smoke hole on top-of a spacious chimney. 
Four main pillars around the fire place and perhaps some additional smaller pillars sup- 
port the low wooden roof, which is thickly covered with soot textured like hanging 
spider webs. Behind the two main back pillars the space is filled with wooden compart- 
ments, boxes, and other storage containers. Here or there is a bedstead, and the household 
utensils lie around in a remarkable disorder. Altogether, the irregularity of the inside ar- 
rangements is stunning by comparison to the other parts of Nuristan. Of the four main 
pillars, the two rear ones at least are decorated with carved images resembling male or 
female figures. With their big flat faces reaching down to their breasts or knees, they 
usually sit on goats with either straight or interlacing, twisted horms. In Dewa’s Póde- 
amól, the amól of the Pédé lineage, the left rear pillar shows the god Мага mounted on 
a horse, holding a whip-like object in his right hand (fig. 2). Some of the effigies have suffered 
badly from wilful mutilations, others have survived surprisingly well (fig. 3) (®). 


(7) A first step towards a better assessment “mother-like” deities. 
of the Kafir sexual dualism was undertaken by (©) This temple was briefly seen by ROBERT- 
A.R. Parwar in his M.A. thesis The Mother SON who, .unfortunately, was refused permission 
Goddess in Kafiristan. The Place of the Mother to enter. See his book, op. cit, pp. 389-92. 
Goddess in the Religious Dualism of the Kafir. (à) Ibid., p. 491. 
Aryans, Afgbanistan, submitted to the Louisiana (21) In all the other amd! of Parun the old 
State University in 1972. I do not, however, pillars with representstions of deities had been 
support Palwal’s identification of a mother god- replaced by new ones showing decorative patterns 
dess, since to place oneself under the protection only. This was probably also the case in the 
of a divine woman does not imply necessarily Mara temple or Bizgém-amdl of Shtiwe. See L. 
that she is regarded as a "mother" by everybody EpELsERG, «Some Paruni Myths and Hymns», _ 
in the community. In the Waigal/Ashkun area ActaO, XXXIV, 1972, fig. 21. 
there was, in fact, remarksbly little veneration of 
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These amól served as lineage community centres and as -places of worship of the 
particular tutelary lineage deity whose statue was normally kept inside а big box or 
wooden compartment in the sacred back part of the. house. At cultic ritual occasions 
the statue was dressed and placed behind the fireplace, between the two main back pillars 
of which the left one also represented the god or goddess. In front of this pillar stood 
the chair of honour of the priest, mint, a man of. high status who had. merited the 
honour of living in the lineage-owned amól and of organizing religious rituals therein by 
generously feasting the membets of his lineage. 


As if the discovery of some original amól were not enough, in Dewa І even found 
- the old assembly-ball, #trê, still partly standing, with one of the four main pillars shame- 
lessly exposing to open view the picture of a female deity seated on a goat with her 
knees between the goat's horns (figs. 4, 5). By chance Robertson had seen this building 
during his short visit to Parun in 1891. He describes it as looking «like a huge bear- 
pit» which was «reached by long passages sloping down from the village level». 
Talking ‘about these assembly halls in general, calling them “gromma”, he says that « they 
are nearly all of them half underground », and that they were used for guest-houses. «In 
one corner they generally have а small shrine, containing a quaintly carved idol of some 
god ».. He then continues-to describe the «marvellously grotesque figures » on the main 
pillars, and points out that «there is never any doubt, however, about the sex of an 
effigy of this kind» (?). Unfortunately he does not provide any more information. 

These assembly halls, which should not be mistaken for the village community cen- 
tres and dancing houses proper, called télé (*), had some vital functions related to .in- 
` itiation rites for boys and major ‘decision-making procedures. Women were allegedly 
banned but goddesses wete conspicuously present: in Dewa three of the four pillars (9) 
clearly show images af female deities repeatedly identified as Disni, Siilméch, and Kime. 
The fourth pillar might have shown ай image of the goddess Shingré. Accordingly the ` 
only male deity inside Dewa’s “men’s house” presumably was Wushüm, the village. god, 
whose statue and shrine are said to have stood in one corner of the building. 


A similar importance was attached to the presence of female deities inside the amól, 
and, furthermore, goddesses were preferred to gods as tutelary lineage deities. The most 
important of these, Disni, was particularly important. On the occasion of the feast 
Disniklü, celebrated twice a year, Disni's statue was carried out of the amól consecrated 
to her, the Pód&-amól, and was placed on a big stone outside the village wall of Dewa. 
Women were banned from the shrine. In the ensuing ritual the male community in- , 


(9) ROBERTSON, op. cit, p. 496. : (®) In 1972 two of the four “mala pillars 
- (M) In 1964 the old têlê of Dewa was still were standing, one was used horizontally in the 
standing. It was photographed and described by foundation of a recently built house, and the 
| EpgLBERG as the < amal (assembly hall) in Dewa >. fourth pillar was lying in the open. In 1974 
See his «Some Paruni Myths... >, cit, p. 38, the last-mentioned pillar had disappeared. 

figs. 13-14. * i 
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yoked Disni to approach Мага, the Lord of the Gods, and to mediate іп favour of his 
granting them food and offspring (7). " - 


A similar ritual must have been performed in the village of Shtiwe where a special - 


song in honour of Disni describes her as < well-wisher of mankind » and < bearer of welfare 
from god ». In particular the song goes: < You are the one who receives permits from 
God » (?). ` 


`. ‘This idea of Diani “bringing sensuality” is well presented in the Parun version of 


a myth describing the battle between the gods and the giants. In the decisive moment 
' Disni undressed herself and showed her well-rounded thighs to the faltering god Mandi. 


He thereupon got: excited and lustily broke down the door.into the giants’ castle and ` 


killed the demons (*). 
An analogous sensual theme dominated the yearly feast Disanedu in the village of Kam- 


. desh (Bashgal valley), as described by Robertson (°). Significantly enough the invoking. 
of Disni was immediately followed by the praising of the war god Gish. In spite of 


Robertson’s silence on this point there is reason to believe that the Disanedu had its 
climax in sexual orgies which again were the prelude to warrior raids, ritually conceived (^). 

All of this reminds us of the Hindu Tantric concept of delegating the notion of static 
to the male and‘ the notion of dynamic to-the “cosmic woman as agent”, “as expressed in 
a famous Tantric text: « If Siva is united with Sakti, he is able to exert his powers as 
lord; if not, the god is not able to stir» (9). 


There is even more at hand to relate the Kafir symbolism to the Tantric TR 


concepts. Particularly in the Waigal/Ashkun area countless wood-carvings on the’ doors, 
pillars, other important parts of the house, and on the ceremonial chairs of honour illus- 
trate two dominant themes in the Kafir’s beliefs: the belief in the magical power of 
horns, and the need to represent certain images in doubles. The concept of goat and 
similar horns as symbols of supernatural power, linking the bearer to the sacred world, 
is found all over Nuristan. A Kafir freeman “without horns" was considered weak and 
powerless. The possibility to achieve the right to borns was open only to the wealthy 
and reckless ones, favoured by fate, who economically and physically survived the re- 
quired lavish feasts for the benefit of the community and the raids on enemies to prove 


one’s virility. After fulfilling all the “prescribed” conditions, the candidate for the highest: 


rank was ceremoniously initiated and henceforth was entitled to “show horns” all over his 
house as well г as s ritual objects and utensils. Goat horns were carved into the dominant 


магы ناا‎ aka a 
am 2. ° Tm do tee ee my a p naa DEM = eds эсту 


. (*) This information was given by Milek (9)Cf. eae i Мы cit, р. 
Dost Mahmad, the former beadman of Dewa, on 147. Jettmar is referring to a particular day and 


September 20, 1974. night called Chilam Cbwii as described by H.G. 
(27) EDELBERG, «Some. Paruni Myths... », cit., Raverty, < The Kafiristan and the Kafiri Trt 
р. 76. . . bes», The Calcutta Review, 103, 1896, pp. 
. (*) Recorded by G. Buddruss and published 99-100. = 
by Swov, op. cit, pp. Ps and Јеттмав, Die (® A. Внлватт, The Tantric Tradition, New 
Religionen.., cit, pp. 82-83. York, 1970, p. 205. 


(9) Op. cit., of 59095. 
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wooden parts of his house, in particular into the door (fig. 6) and the four pillars inside, 
and into various objects, including his ceremonial chair of honour called- the “horn chair", 
“sinnes'a (Waigali idiom) (7). The great feastgiver’s horns were of the intertwined- type, 
referring to the domesticated goats which had been distributed and killed in considerable 
number for the many feasts. Such horns of domesticated goats indicated links of the 
beater to the supernatural world of male deities who themselves were imagined herding 
countless goats and being fond of feasting. 

Another high tank was reserved for those who had earned the reputation of being 
particularly brave warriors, batur (Waigali) or bahad#r (Ashkun) (7), who had slain a 
certain number of enemies and. had feasted the community accordingly. The batar was 
entitled to display himself. as a great hunter by showing straight horns carved into the 
door of his house etc. (fig. 7). These horns represented the local mountain goat, the 
markbor, which was considered sacred to female hunting deities. By inference, a warrior 
felt assisted and protected in particular by female spirits. | 

To the batir belonged, furthermore, the horn-like objects known as dandakū or dana- 
kol in the Waigal valley. These dandakü were considered so important that each of the 
four pillars, and certain doors, of the batür's house were abundantly decorated with them; 
‘above the usual double image of human heads as a rile four dandakü were placed, or two 
dandakii above each head (fig. 8). Accordingly, one would expect that such objects 
"would be put on the batir’s ceremonial head-dress. Indeed, one pillar discovered shows 
exactly that (fig. 9). Seemingly they were very special objects, consisting allegedly of a 
thin stick decorated with the colourful feathers of.a шопа! pheasant, or with a small red 
pennon (*). There is no clear indication available as to whether they were worn in pairs 
as represented on-the pillars. A question also arises as to о why the depicted objects look 
like duplications in patterns of vertical symmetry. 


To explain the dandakz, represented as “horns” on the posts of a batür's ceremonial 
chair (figs. 10, 11), І venture to offer a: perhaps daring interpretation: these objects might 
possibly symbolize in an abstract way the theme of sexual union as exhibited by the stun- 
ning images of intertwined couples which originated in the Waigal/Ashkun area (fig. 12) (*) 
The exact function of, these effigies still being doubtful, it is nevertheless safe to suggest 
that they once decorated the usual platform railings (*) in front of the house of a particular 
meritorious, top-ranking man in order to demonstrate his power, wealth, and fertility — ac- 
complished with the help of his wife: Similarly, a big ceremonial chair. which was dis- 


(2) Cf. S. Jones, < The Жашы! “Horn Chair” », with sticks, each with a red pennon. 
Man, 5, 1970, pp. 253-57. . * (®) None of the five representations of couples 

(32) According to a verbal Gea laqan from _(4 intertwined, 1 standing) known to me was 
Richard N. Frye the word batur or babadsr, Rus discovered during field research. Only ‘two of 
sian bogatyr, is Mongolian in origin. them are in the Kabul Museum. 

(*) In a cave near the village of Waigal I (*) It is unlikely that they decorated large 
- was shown the bodily remains of some Kafir throne-like chairs as suggested by EDELBERG, 
chieftains whose head-dresses had been decorated « Statues de bois... ‚>, cit, pp. 279 f, figs. 44-46. 
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covered in 1949 in the village of Кера] (Waigal) (") clearly displays the theme of sexual . 
union, showing two copulating couples (fig. 13). By inference, can the damdakü be under- 
stood as a reduction of the sexual representations to less conspicuous images? Is the de- 
picting of double. heads on the pillars to: be interpreted on similar lines, ie. to be under- ` 
stood as male and female heads? In one exciting case, discovered in the' Tetin valley 
(Ashkun), the two heads indeed are dissimilar, making it conceivable.that the artist had 
actually thought of differentiating between male and female (fig. 14). Accordingly, the 
representation of three and four heads on pillars and three-four dandakā on each chair- 
- post could indicate the duplication of the great achievements of a warrior and feast-giver e. : 


There is, good reason to suggest that the dandakū as well as the double head sym- 
bolized the very top rank of a man who had fulfilled all the “prescribed” requirements 
as a feast-giver and a batur, called maladabütur in the village of Nisheigrom (Waigal). His 
achievements, it could be followed, were the result of the union of the male and female ` 
principle as represented, in particular, by the intertwined figures similar to the yab-yum 
icon of the Tibetan Buddhists. By inference, was the Tantric belief in the dominant life-, 
wealth-, and energy- ал principle of sexual union also the main driving force in 
Kafiristan? 


This surprising correspondence would be interesting "n if discovered in a wider 
Indian context. However, the proximity- of the Swat valley, the Uddiyana of old Indian 
texts, which is increasingly credited with- the main initial stimulus towards the develop- 
ment of Tantric beliefs (*), makes it particularly noteworthy. Kafiristan seems to confront 
` us with the survival of concepts characteristic of Uddiyana. An illustrative case in point 
is the survival of the Uddiyüna belief in the dakini witches under their present name of 
dénik (Bashgal valley) or jêrî (Parun valley): dreaded female spirits with very long 
. breasts, keen on eating human flesh, fully versed in sorcery, and ‘exerting mischievous 
- influence on gods and kings. Similarly, the notion of Uddiyàna as a miraculous country, 
^" of magic and occult forces, seems to be still alive in thé remarkable reputation of 

e Laghman area ( (SW of Kafiristen) as а centre of magic where Kafir shamans and 
magicians went for further training. 


.. These. are. intriguing questions which however lead to caution, and must be. dealt 
with in both greater detail and a wider context. With the importance of sexual sym- 
bolism once perceived, one exposes oneself to the danger of overemphasizing this point. 
The available data, as yet, cannot but excite interest and induce daring interpretations. 


(7) MORGENSTIERNE, «The Waigali Language», tively solve for the time being. 


cit., fig. 8; EDELBERG, < Statues de bois... s; cit, (9) Cf. Тосс, < Preliminary Report... ¥, cit 
fig. 47. The chair was bought in 1964 for the See also E. NEUMAIER, Materah und Ma-Mo, 
Kabul Museum. Studien zur Mythologie des -Lamaismus, PhD. 


(*) I know .of one ` chair depicting four dam- thesis, Munich, 1966. The important, but still 
dakü. The rather frequent representation of three little known Kalecakra system might have orig- 
dandakii poses problems which I cannot tenta- inated in Swat. See BHARATI, op. cit, pp. 222 ff. 
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. More field work is needed. Unfortunately, much damage was recently done to the . 
remains of the Kafir culture by a sudden rush on objects from. Nuristan, to be sold on 
the thriving antique market of Kabul. First, the loss of the ritual context, and “now the 
disappearance of the last ritual objects and symbols impedes even further the oe ‘of 

Kafir culture and its кош male-female polarity symbolism. 
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ABH Salivary Secretion in Some Populations of Sistan 
(Qualitative and Quantitative Aspects: Racial 
Considerations) 


by Grorcio PAOLI 
and SILVANA CECCHI-PARENTI 


The presence in saliva, in hydrosoluble form, of the ABH group specific substances 
is, due to a monomeric diallelic system (SCHIFF and ЅАЅАКІ 1932) which was also studied ` 
-from the point of view of the allelotypic variations among the different human populations. 
The relative complexity of the techniques involved has often forced us to restrict the data . 
collection, so that we thought it worthwhile to test even a few samples from populations 
not yet studied from this point of view. 


MATERIALS 


The saliva samples studied up to date were collected in the autumn of 1973 in Zabol 
and some neighbouring villages (Sistin) by Dr E. Pardini, who participated as a physical 
anthropologist in the Archaeological Mission organized by the Istituto per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente (IEAMEO) under the direction of Prof. G. Tucci. 

The salivas examined were 148 in number, all taken from male individuals (18 to- 
60 years old) and can be subdivided, as far as the ethnic: group is concerned, into the 
following three groups: Persiens (91), Baluch (36), Brahui (21). 

The salivas were submitted to enzyme inactivation through immersion in boiling 
water (DUNSFoRD and Вочткү 1967, p. 381) immediately or a little after they had been 
drawn. Due to the circumstances the samples wete stored at room temperature for a time 
period varying from twenty to forty days, that is until their arrival at the Istituto di 


(*) The authors are from the Dipartimento di reading of this paper; Mrs М.Т. Del Santo for 
Storia Naturale dell'Uomo, Pise University, Italy. the technical aid. 
They would like to thank Dr E. Pardini who This work is supported by the Committee 
provided salivas to be tested and the data about Scienze Sussidiarie dell’Archeologia of the Italian 
ABO blood groups; Prof. R. Parenti for careful National Research Council (CNR). 
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Antropologia e Paleontologia Umana of the University of Pisa, where they were stored 
in a freezer at — 20°C until they were tested. The present paper is divided into three 
` parts: 1) determination of the secretor status; 2) quantitative Up of salivary secretion; 

5) racial and methodological шаман i 


1. DETERMINATION OF SECRETOR STATUS IN PERSIANS, BALUCH AND BRAHUI 


Methods 


. The technique used by various research-workers interested in the determination. of this 
character is based on the haemoagglutination inhibition test (HI). Remarkable variations . 
are found however, in somé ‘methodological details: for instance, type andsstrength titre of 
antisera, dilution of the saliva to be tested, absorption time (BOORMAN and Бош? 1966, 
pp. 64-65; Dunsrorp and BOWLEY 1967; p. 382; RACE and SANGER 1968, p. 298; PALAT- 
NIK e£ al. 1969, p. 41; PROKOP and UHLENBRUK 1969, p. 90; Boccarpr 1972, p. 106). 

In the present work human and immune anti-A and anti-B (Biotest) sera and anti-H - 
serum prepared in our laboratory (from Ulex europaeus seeds) were used. Before each set 
_of tests the antisera were titrated for haemoagglutinating power against homologous red 
cells and diluted to a final titre of 16. The saliva to be examined was centrifuged for 
ten minutes at 1500 rpm and then diluted 1:2 (in physiological solution). 

The HI reaction was performed according to the standard technique used in our lab- 
oratory for the determination of the ABO blood groups in human bones and can be sum- 
marized as follows: | 


— The absorption was carried out at + 4°C for 16 hours. Three controls (anti-A, 
anti-B and anti-H sera, to which an equal volume of physiological solution is added in- 
stead of saliva) were run in parallel with the samples. Controls and samples were run in 
serial dilution until 1:16. The HI reaction was carried out in the.volume of 1 ml using 
a 1% suspension in physiological solution of fresh human homologous erythrocytes. After 
a five-hour contact at room temperature between antisera and red cells, shaking the test- 
tubes once after a one-hour interval, the agglutination intensity was read on a colorimeter 
as a transmittance according to the method deo by BERTI and PARENTI (1964, p. 
67; 1966, p. 53). 

The method so. defined gives the following indications: (a) whether the individual 
belongs to the secretor status or not; (b) whether the secretor can be typed in one or the 
other of the four blood groups of the ABO system. ЕК ч 


| каше 


The results е are summarized іп. bis 1 which ies into- MS the 
modality of three characters: ethnic group, secretor status, blood group of the ABO system. 
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TABLE 1 


Secretor status in the three ethnic groups 





These results lead to the conclusion that it is impossible to find any appreciable dif- 
ference’ in the frequency of secretor status among the three ethnic groups taken into 
consideration. 

As far as the percentage of non secretors is didi in relation to their blood 
group, A, B and 0 individuals show no significant difference, while all 12 AB individuals are 
secretors. A higher frequency of secretors in the AB group had been already noted by 
Т.С. FogmaAGGIO (in Воссаврт 1972; р. 101) who also found | a lower frequency in the 
0 blood group. 


Comparisons 


-In table 2 the data relative to the secretor character of some populations tested by 
' different authors are reported. 


. TABLE 2 
Secretor status im some populations (assumed as comparison) 


Branco e? al. 1960 
Boyp 1950 
Scurzz 1940 


“Race and SANGER 1968 


Bucur 1954 
SIMMONS 1953 
Kumar 1954 

SETH et al. 1973 
BHATTACHARJEE 1957 








People of Chambra 
Noatias 


Riangs 












Ainu and Japanese A.” 
Samaritans 





Bushmen 
Pedi (Bantu) 
Fulani 


Habe 
Yoruba 

Mainly Yoruba (7596) 
Topnaar Hottentots 
Lenje (Bantu) 





Number of| Phenotype 
individuals | frequency 
tested (96) non sec 
160 14.4 
2596 162 
36 16.7 
203 173 
2625 17.9 
196 17.9 
580 17.9 
217 18.5 
104 19.2 
411 19.2 
10 20.0 
984 20.3 
230 23.5 
139 23.7 
202 26.7 
200 29.0 
414 33.1 
123 33.3 
46 34.8 
56 375 
90 60.0 
21 9.5 
91 11.0 
36 11.1 
62 113 
169 172 
254 20.5 
424 24.3 
229 36.7 
118 39.8 
86 23 
100 10.0 
45 11.1 
100 17.0 
300 253 
125 37.6 
53 15.1 
150 20.6 
102 20.6 
49 22.4 
79 0 
414 0 
105 0 
56 0 
241 0.4 
69 15 
74 17.6 
111 27.9 
178 38.8 
397 222 


ANAND 1961 
SETH 1968 
Bucar 1954 
SHARMA 1957 
SETH 1968 


^ Vyas ef al. 1958 


ANAND 1960 
Delhi Univ. Spedit. 1959 
Kumar 1958 

Kumar 1958 

Bucar 1954 

Vyas et al. 1962 

Das ef al. 1954 
Bucur 1953 
BHATTACHARJEE 1956 
BHATTACHARJEE 1956 
Bucar 1953 

SEN 1960 : 
CHAUDHURI ef al. 1969 
CHAUDHURI ef al. 1969 
CHAUDHURI et al. 1969 
Present peper 

Present papet 

Present paper 

BHALLA ef ej. 1966 


“Won et al. 1959 


IsxzwA et al. (1) 
Suzuxi (1) 
SIMMONS еѓ al. 1953 
BoNNÉ 1966 EE 


JENKINS et al. 1966 
JENKINS et al. 1967 
LAWLER ef aj. 1960 
LAWLER et al. 1960 
Baur 1962 
BAgNICOT e£ al. 1953 
JeENKxINS ei al. 1967 
JENKINS (2) 

JENKINS (2) 
ÁLLBROOK et al. 1965 


` 


MATSON et al. 1947 


- Matson e? al, 1968 


CuowN ef al. 1955 7 
POLLITZER ei al. 1962 
CHOWN et al. 1953 . 
Bovp and Boyp 1949 
Scurr 1940 

MILLER ef al. 1954 
Sær 1940 
CEPPELLINI е al. 1959 


SALZANO ef al. 1970 
ELLIS et al. 1963 


ParaTNIK e£ al. 1969 
PALATNIK e? aj. 1969 
PALATNIX e£ al, 1969 
PaLATNIK et aj. 1969 


€ r 


GRAYDON ef al. 1958 
Роглљам ei 4l. 1953 
Smamons ef 4]. 1954 





(1) Quoted in Bucar 1954; (2) Unpublished; quoted in PALATNIK e£ al. 1969. 


It is not easy to draw up a geographic or racial scheme using the data collected in 
the table given above; a - possible -cause of this difficulty could be a certain discordance, 
due to methodological differences among the results obtained by various research-workers. 

It seems that it could be suggested that the primitive and isolated groups, with the . 
` exception of the Malayan negritos, tend ‘to be distinguished for the very low, frequency 
of the non &ectetor phenotype. The negroes, which are the racial group most tested both 
in Africa and in America, are scattered in the whole variability range (from 10% to 
3996) with a grade of dispersion that does not show differences between local and mi- 
. grant groups. The position of the Hottentots, intermediate between that of Bushmen and 
that of the major part of the: negro samples (with particular concern to the Bantu of Zám- 
bia) seems to be in favour of the anthropological meaning of the secretor character. Also . 
the position: of the North American negroes (2896-3996) near that of the South Nige- 
папв (2596-3796) is congruent with their geographic origin. The Indians and the few 
European samples seem to be placed approximately at-the centre of the distribution with 
the exception of Bengali samples shifted towards the highest percentage of non secretors 
(34.896-60.096). As far as we know, the current anthropological literature contains no 
data about ABH secretion in Iranian populations. It may, however, be seen in table 2 
that the three ethnic groups which are the subject of the present paper are situated in 
а position. very close to that of the Tibetans (11.396), to that of the Angami.Nagas In- 
dians (10.796) and to some populations of north-east India such as Galongs oi 596) and 
Noctes (11.996). 


2. QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF THE SALIVARY SECRETION 
or THE Group SPECIFIC SUBSTANCES 


2 


2 


As far as the salivas of the Persian secretor group are concerned the following two 
problems were taken into consideration: 
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4) quantitative evaluation of H group. specific ашы; ы! according to the 
different ABO blood groups; 

b) quantitative evaluation of ABH group specific substances in relation to the hom- 
ologous ABO phenotypes. - 


Method: | Е үк Q 


- The téchnique used was that described by DunsForD ‘and Bowizv (1967, pp. 382- 
83) for the quantitative evaluation of the secretor status. The main steps of the method 
` are: — dilution in physiological solution of the salivas to be tested ranging from 1:20 
to 1:500; — use of antisera standardized to the haemoagglutinating titre of 16; — inhi- 
bition of the antisera and quantitative evaluation of the group specific substances, accord- 
ing to the maximum dilution inhibiting the serum (scored at the microscope). This tecb- 
nique has been modified as follows: 

— The -saliva to be tested is diluted 1: 25 (lower dilutions were impossible to 
perform, owing to the small volume of most of the samples) and the serial dilution 
. continued until 1:1600. 

— The haemosgglutination degree in each test-tube is read on a colorimeter, accord- 
ing to the method described above. 

— The antigen content evaluation is conventionally based on the estimation of the 
highest dilution producing an inhibition equal to about half the agglutination of the con- 
trol. Such a criterion, as that of DunsForp and Bowrzy, could be defined as “threshold”, 
indicating the presence of an amount of antigens, producing an inhibition detectable at the 
colorimeter. 


4) Quantitative evaluation of the H substance present in the saliva of A, B and AB secretors. 


Results 


The results obtained are summarized in table 3; in the first column the serial di- 
lutions of the tested salivas ‘are reported. The second, third and fourth columns indicate 
the absolute number and the frequency .of the salivas respectively from A, B and AB 
secretors inhibiting also the anti-H serum. 


TABLE 3 
Inbibition of the anti-H serum by heterologous salivas 





It can be seen that the anti-H serum is inhibited from 88.2% of the А salivas, from 
37.5% of the AB salivas and from 12.5% of the B salivas. This means that the H sub- 
stance is more frequently associated with A than with AB and B substance. The relative 
amount of H substance present could be evaluated also on the basis of ita persistence in 

a sufficient amount to provoke the inhibition assumed as ‘threshold in the highest dilution. 
From table 3 it therefore results that the H substance is present in greater concentration 
in A salivas and reaches lower concentration in B and AB salivas (decreasing from A to xS 


Discussion : : | pt 

It is well known that the precursor H substance should be found, independently of 
the ABO phenotype, in the individuals possessing the H and Se genes (WaTEINS 1972, рр. 
`877-78; BOCCARDI 1972, p. 82). | 

An exception to this rule should be found іп the so-called "aberrant secretors", de- 
scribed by МоМнп, ez al. (1957), whose existence is, however, . феде Ьу КАСЕ and 
SANGER (1968, p. 300). - 
| It seems to be obvious that ‘the "M that we did not find the H substance in 100% 
` of the salivas examined cannot be. attributed to the presence, in this population, of an 
exceptionally high frequency of .aberrant secretors, but to the dilution of saliva (1/25) 
and to the fact, as one can see, that the type of. analysis we have carried out considers 
- < present the. group specific substance only when it is ih amounts higher than a not very 
- Jow threshold value.. In this regard. it is worth noting that the minimum limit of dilution 
` and that of detection of the agglutination assumed in the method, are such that only 67 
-of the 81 salivas examinéd produce inhibition. This means that, if in the determination 
of the sectetor character, such a criterion was used, only 67 individuals (out of a total 
of 91 considered in the first part of this work) would result secretors. Further researches 
should take into account these limitations and try to overcome them, either by diminishing 
the titre-of the antisera, or testing the salivas also at lower dilutions. The data reported 
are, however, substantially in agreement with those of CLARK ef al. (1960, p. 297) who 
also found that the amount of H substance decreases in the secretors’ saliva in relation to 
their phenotype (in the order from A to B to AB). Actually the agreement with the re- 
‘sult of CLARK ef al. is not complete, because we fond, in absolute terms (see table 3), a 
higher percentage of salivas containing the lowest amount (standardized) of H substance in - 
individuals of AB group, rather than in those of B group: such an inversion, which might 


be random, depending upon the limited number of AB individuals (only four individuals . ^ 


tested by. CLARK ef al. (1960, p. 295) and only eight individuals tested in the present 
work) is however compensated by the higher concentration of H substance in В salivas ` 
than in AB. As a matter of fact 696 of the salivas of B group inhibit the anti-H serum 
even at 1:100 dilution while no saliva of: AB group inhibits the anti-H serum at the.same 
dilution. The data reported in table 3 are also in agreement with the concentration of H 
substance, evaluated by Prick EVANS (1960, p. 396) with an indirect method, at 79.0 and 
22.0 pg/ml respectively in the salivas of individuals of A and B blood group. 
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b) Quantitative evaluation of A, B and H group specific substances present in secretors' saliva. 


-Results 


The results of the-tests are summarized in table 4. In the first column the progressive 
dilutions of the tested salivas are reported. The second, third and fourth columns. contain 
the absolute and relative frequency of the salivas giving a positive reaction, belonging to 
secretors-of A, B and 0 blood group. 


TABLE 4 
Standard inhibition of the homologous antisera by A, B, H antigens present in secretors’ salivas tested 
at different dilutions 


15/17 
16/17 


17/17 
17/17 
17/17 
17/17 
17/17 





All the salivas of A secretors contain an amount of antigens sufficient to inhibit the 
homologous antiserum (conventionally measured as above) until the dilution of 1/400; at 
higher dilutions the frequency of salivas still. inhibiting the corresponding antiserum dė- 
creases, but quite slowly, until the dilutions 1/800 and 1/1600. The salivas of B se- 
-cretors behave in a similar way until the dilution 1/400; at higher dilutions the frequency 
of salivas still inhibiting drops rapidly and the number ‘of reacting salivas is very low at 
the dilutions 1/800-1/1600. A different behaviour was observed in 0 salivas. In this 
case, the minimum amount of Н substance is present in all the salivas only when these 
are tested in a lower dilution (1/25); going towards increasing dilutions it decreases pro- 
gressively, and no saliva gives inhibition at the dilution 1/1600. 

In order to visualize the phenomenon observed above, the results reported in table 4 . 
are plotted in a logarithmic scale in fig. 1 where in the abscissa are reported the progress- 
ive dilutions of the saliva, and in the ordinate the absolute frequency of the salivas inbi- 
biting at that dilution and not at the next higher dilution. 
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= H serum * . 
: Fig. 1 - Inhibiting. power 
1 1/200 1 600 of ABO secretors’ salivas. 
Discussion 5 


; The analysis of the data reported in table 4 and in the three graphs (fig. 1) show 

that the inhibiting power, measured in terms of frequency of salivas inhibiting also to 
very high dilutions, progressively decreases from the individuals of the A group, to those ` 
of the B group and to those of the 0 group. The graph relative to the last group shows, 
however, that the “frequency of maximum threshold” is distributed in a grossly gaussian or 
binomial curve. From that it can be suggested that probably also the frequencies of the 
. salivas of A and B secretors, producing the standard inhibition at different dilutions, would 
show a gaussian or binomial distribution (as that of the 0 salivas) if the dilutions were 
further extended. 

The data of the table and, more clearly, the trend of the graphs suggest that it is ` 
` easier to diagnose as non secretors Ó individuals rather than A and B individuals. 

In this direction could. be interpreted the conclusions of Formaccio (in BOCCARDI, 
1972, p. 101) according to which the non secretors should be more frequent among the 
individuals of 0 group and the data of. Bonnt (1966, p.-8), who, studying the secretor 
status in 118 Samaritans, found 38 non secretors of which 36 of 0 blood group. The 
fact that the salivas of 0 secretors show, in comparison to the A and B secretors, clearly 
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less inhibiting power could be related to the "m origin of the enti-H serum or to a 
real difference in the concentration of H antigen. . 

| In this connection it can be noted that, according to the previously mentioned evalu- : 
ation of Price Evans, the salivas of A sectetors should contain this substance at the con- 
centration of 175.5 pg/ml and those of 0 type would contain thé H substance at the 
concentration of 212.0 pg/ml, very close to the previous one. That is, as far as the 

' salivary secretion of those two antigens are concerned, the differences noted in tbe inhi- 
biting power do not seem to depend on the amount of group specific substances secreted, 
but from their different inhibiting capacities (at the same weight) or from a different 
capacity of inhibition (or saturation) of the homologous antiserum. 

The B substance appears on the other band in the salivas of the secretors of this 
type, according to Price Evans, with a much higher concentration (433.7 pg/ml). Since 
the results of the present work show that the salivas of B secretors have an inhibiting 
power slightly lower than that of the salivas of A secretors, it can be suggested that the 
B substance (contained in the salivas) has à relative inhibiting power (at the same weight) 
lower than that of the A substance. 

In agreement with this suggestion WATKINS (1972, table VI, p. 848; table XII, p. 
863) reports some data from which it results that the human B group specific substance, 
necessaty to inhibit the human B antiserum, is quantitatively twice the human A group 
specific substance necessary to inhibit human A antiserum. 


3. RACIAL. AND. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATION 


‘From the.data reported in the first part of this paper it can be assumed that no 
significant difference in the frequencies of detectable secretors (with,the method previously 
` described) in Persians, Baluch and Brahui can be observed. If however’ sectetors of this 
group’ are tested with the method described in the 2nd part (limited to the lowest dilution: 
1/25) it can be found that the frequencies of the salivas still inhibiting the homologous 

. antiserum decrease (as was predictable) but with different trends from group to group, 

The results are set out in a comparative way in the following table: (a — 1st method; 

b = 2nd method). 


TABLE 5 
Secretors’ salives. analysed with tbe two different techniques 
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It can be observed that the presence of group specific substances in sufficient amounts 
to induce the inhibition assumed as a standard, decreases from the salivas of Persian indi- 
viduals to those of Baluch individuals, showing in this way the existence of a differen- 
tiation between those groups. Checking the significance of the relative variations (per- 
sistence or not of the standard inhibition), by m means of 2x2 contingency table, the follow- 
ing parameters are obtained: | 


TABLE `6 
Significance of tbe observed variations 





Although only the differences between Persians and Baluch are statistically significant, 
the graduality of the phenomenon seems to be a characteristic of the three ethnic groups, 


in the sense that the secretors of the three groups are able to secrete different amounts (in `- - 


the meaning explained at the beginning of this.paper) of group specific substances. 

Given the significance of the difference between the group of Persians and that of | 
the Baluch, it seems to be worthwhile trying to interpret the presumable causes of such 
a difference. This, in fact, could be the consequence of a “primary” racial difference (due, 
for example, to different expression of the Se gene) or, given that the salivas of 0 group 
individuals show в lower inhibiting capacity as compared to type A and В secretors' salivas 
(see fig. 1), the explanation could be found in a "secondary" racial difference, associated 
with the different frequency of the 0 phenotype in the two groups examined (38.396 in 
the Persians and 71.996 in the Baluch). 

The data reportéd in table 7 (drawn up according to the same scheme used in table © 
5) which includes the data relative to the salivas of Persians and Baluch belonging to 
group 0 only, show that also in this case a highly significant difference (0.01 < P < 0.05 
according to the contingency tables of FINNEY ef al.) between the two ethnic groups can 
` be observed, thus suggesting that a primary racial difference, independent of the nis 
of the AB0 phenotypes, woúld exist. 


| TABLE 7 
Inbibiting salivas of 0 individuals (Persians and Baluch) tested 
with the two different methods 





` 


The results of the above observations, in spite of the limited number of the samples 
tested, suggesting the hypothesis that racial differences. can be detected through the analy- 
sis of the amount of group specific substances secteted, seem to indicate that the secretor 
status could also be studied as-a “threshold character”, as PTC sensitivity.. 
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The First Anglo-Afghan War and the British Retreat. 
of 1842: the Functions of History and Folklore 


- by Louis DUPREE 


a 


Written history reflects the culture in which it is written, and not only reports what 


pass for objective facts, but often involves subjective time-space interpretations. An ` 


event occurs, and ceases to be a fact. For example, the Allies invaded Normandy on 5-6 
June 1944. No one will deny the event took place, but what really happened? The event 
can be approached by almost as many disciplines as exist, from military to political history, 
from meteorology to psychology, from political science to philosophy. Each nationality in- 
volved, including British, American, French, Russian (Normandy, a relatively minor oper- 

ation, which came too little and too late), and German, has its own nationally-oriented,- 
often greatly varying, interpretation. — - 

Four levels of interpreters can revolve about each event: the planners (if plans are ` 
necessary); the participants (who usually know little beyond their small roles); the partici- 
pant-observers (who are generally more involved in planning than participation, or are 
journalists, historians or supernumeraries assigned to the event); the researchers (who often 
neither plan nor participate, but analyse after the fact, either immediately after or, at times, 


(*) Louis Dupree is representative of the museums: National Army Museum, National 
American Universities Field Staff in Afghanistan Portrait ‘Gallery, Imperial War Museum, Brighton 
and Pakistan and Adjunct Professor of Anthro- Museum (“The British in India” exhibition), 
pology, Pennsylvania State University. In 1973- Regimental Museum of the Queen’s Own Hussars, 
774, he was a Fellow of the American ` Council Warwick; Museum of the Queen’s Royal Surrey 
of Learned Societies, and at King's College, Cam Regiment, Kingston Upon Thames; The Royal 
bridge. The research referred to has been partly . Norfolk Regimental Museum, Norwich; Somerset 
funded by Grant RO-6508-72-498, National En Light Infantry Military Museum, Taunton; Royal 
dowment for the Humanities, Washington, D.C. Leicestershire Regimental Museum, Leicester; Regi- 

The article is based on a lecture given at . mental Museum of the Welch Regiment, Cardiff; 
Oxford on 2 February 1973 for the Inter-Faculty The Essex Regiment Museum, Chelmsford; Bengal 
Committee for South Asian Studies, D.K. Field- Sappers Headquarters, Roorkee, India. 
house, Chairman. I am grateful to the Committee Crown-copyright material in the India Office 
for permission to publish. Library, reproduced by permission of the Con- 

My deepest appreciation goes to the staff of troller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office: figs. 1, 
the India Office Library and Records, particularly 4, 7, 11, 13, 17; National Arthy Museum, London: 
to its retired Keeper (S.C. Sutton, С.В.Е.), present figs. 2, 5, 9, 15, 19, 22; National Portrait Gallery, 
Keeper (Miss Joan Lancaster), and Deputy Keeper London: figs. 3, 6. 

(Martin Moir), for their assistance in my research. . Those interested in seeing additional paintings 
For earlier preliminary statements, see L. DUPREE, and sketches of the First Anglo-Afghan War 
1967, 1974. I would also like to acknowledge should consult: N.H. DUPRER, 1975. ` 
the kind assistance of the staffs of the following - i 
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several generations — or even more — after). A researcher, particularly in the Twentieth 
Century, may have also been a planner, a participant or a participant-observer, which may ` 
tend to cloud his objectivity. In addition; a member of General Dwight Eisenhower’s staff 
would have a different perspective and personal emotional involvement from .that of an 
` infantryman stumbling across Omaha or Utah Beach, or a paratrooper floating into Caen 
or Ste-Mére-l’Eglise, but either mini-experience is valid as a point of departure to consider 
the mactofact of Normandy. 

I chose Normandy as an initial m of an — to history and folklore for 
two reasons: the event is recent, well-documented by planners, participants, participant- 
“observers and researchers, and controversies still exist; I was involved in a minor way as . 
a participant. I 

As an anthropologist, I have asa been interested in the function of folklore in a 
- given society, and the process by which tales seem to evolvë to embrace changing social, 
political and technological ‘innovations. Many have questioned (with varying degrees of 
vigour, validity and vitriol) the use of folktales to reconstruct the cultural or political 
history of a non-literate people when no written sources exist to cross-check the results. 
But from my: personal experiences, I have found that official written sources sometimes 
prove to be biased, and tend to praise or to protect the involvement of certain individ. 
uals and groups. Published memoirs often perform the same function. ` Again, no one 
denies the fact occurred at the moment of occurrerice, but E vary according 
to individual and group jadgments and values. : 

Because of. this, historical writings, unless they simply list without comiments dis 


` . of events and participants, float in gray zones óf interpretation, and absorb, consciously, 


: subconscious]y or unconsciously, the existing value systems of the historian's society. There- 
.. fore, I dm tempted to define history- (for the purposes of this study) as: Written "folklore" 
accepted by any given people at any given period, for new sources combined with new 
insights. give new life to old facts, and it is altogether possible, however, that the new. 
life exists almost exclusively in the active minds of scholars re-assorting priorities in values. 


“Livinc HisTORY" m-a NON-LITERATE ka 


dcn exists iû а. ЕР literate. culture (Islam; Persian; Pashto; Turkish), but 
Afghan society is basically (90-9596). non-literate. "Therefore, only about 596 of the popu- 
lation have direct access to the great body of Islamic literature. In the past, Islamic writ- . 
ten history like much of pre-Age of Enlightenment European histories tended to be almost 
exclusively dynastic, to justify the existence of various regimes rather that to interpret. The 
- bulk of Afghan society must learn its history through oral means, and folktales largely 
_ replace written history. Conversely, and especially in the urban scene, written history has 
probably begun to influence folktales, but the functions remain the ваше, 
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The folkteller and folksinger in Afghan society performs several functions. He is both 

educator and entertainer. He passes on history (or what passes for history) and values to 
the group. In literate, urban, multi-institutional, developed societies, the folksinger in par- 
ticular will offer critical comments on the social and political scene, whereas in a non- 
literate, rural, uni-institutional (kin groupings), developing society like Afghanistan, the folk- 
singer will not criticize his own group, but will criticize outside groups to illustrate object 
lessons. The tales and songs are group-reinforcing and psychologically satisfying to the 
individua]. They explain and justify the group's existence. They define the basic person- 
ality types, and describe ideal interpersonal, in-group and out-group behaviour. 
_ These functions are consistent with the inward-orientation of non-literate societies with 
a peasant-tribal base, which emphasizes reciprocal kinship rights and obligations, extending . 
through all institutions: economic, political and social. The tightly-knit local group, living 
at an economic subsistence level and with strict in-group rights and obligations cannot afford 
extensive, internal criticism and dissidence, destructive forces which would unduly strain 
the delicate balance between survival and chaos. Therefore, Afghan folktales tend to per- 
petuate, not protest, the existing order. As urban literacy and modern technology destroy 
or modify the peasant-tribal society, however, protests evolve and proliferate. · 


THE SCOPE OF THE PROJECT 


In order to test empirically the functional relationships between the folklore and his- 
тогу of a relatively well-known event, I chose in 1961 to investigate the retreat and virtual 
annihilation of the British army from Kabul to Jalalabad, 6-13 January 1842. Almost im- 
mediately, the project took on a life of its own, and, like Topsy, just grew, because the 
analyses involved the study of attitudes RES time as well as an attempted reconstruc- 
tion of the event from. available sources. 

Voluminous contemporary British sources, unpublished and published, exist. Several 
survivors (participants and participant-observers) published memoirs, generally defending their 
own actions (or inactiens) and attacking those of others (usually dead) (EYRE, 1843; 
HAUGHTON, 1879; MACKENZIE, 1886; SALE, 1843; Macrory, 1969). Planners and re- 
seatchers also published contemporary accounts and include: the so-called “garbled” Blue 
` Book of 1839 (ALDER, 1972) and the "ungarbled" 1859 version (Correspondence, 1839, 
1859); accounts and editorials in newspapers in both England and India; a plethora of 
pro- and con- pamphlets (Report, 1842; URQUHART, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845); the classic 
History of the War in Afghanistan in several editions (1851, 1857, 1874) by Sir John 
William Kaye and other historians (DURAND, 1879; HUNTER; 1882; MALLESON, 1879); 
` Hansard; the London Gazette, etc. 

Published sources are usually virulently anti- or pro- the British policy in Afghanistan, 
although many do concede that the policy (« The Russians are coming », so we must do 
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something to protect India) outlined by Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary at the time, 
was correct, but deplored the implementation of the policy by the Governor-General, Lord 
Auckland, and his subordinates in India; I suggest the blame (if such be р) ‘for 
implementation can be shared all around. 

Unpublished British sources include: correspondence between England and British India 
in the Records of the India Office Library, manuscript materials (diaries, private correspon- 
dence, notes, etc. found in the India Office Library (fig. 1), Public Record Office, British 
Museum, National Army Museum (fig. 2), regimental museums (of those on active service 
in Afghanistan), and private collections. - 

Other major themes generally run through the British sources: the initial successes 
of the Army of the Indus; the subsequent failures and the disastrous retreat brought on 
by the mistakes of those in Kabul; the restoration of British “honour” by the armies of 
retribution under Major Generals William Nott and George Pollock; the general gallantry 


- of British troops against overwhelming odds, often with undercurrent complaints about the 


reliability of Indian sepoys; the treachery and barbarity of the Afghans. 

Written Afghan source materials fall into three main categories: archival (of which 
little has been explored); books and pamphlets in Persian and Pashto (GHOBAR, 1967; 
RrsHTYA, 1958); and in European languages, primarily English translations of vernacular 
texts. An entire series has been published by the Historical Society of Afghanistan, Min- 
istry of Information and Culture. Afghan accounts emphasize: the gallantry of the Afghans 
in fighting against the foreign invaders; the perfidy of the British in their dealings with 
the Afghans, the Amirs of Sind, and the Persians} the insensitivity of the occupying 
British to Afghan customs, particularly religion; the glorious victory of the Afghans over 
the mighty British Empire, symbolized by the return of Dost Mohammad Khan in 1842 
to the throne of Kabul, after having been displaced by the British in 1839. 

Both British and Afghan sources, contemporary and- later, reinforce the social values 
of their respective societies and national and tribal honour, no matter who blames whom 
for any or all of the episodes in the First Anglo-Afghan War. The British tended to glo- 
rify their Establishment and military institution. Even attacks on specific events or indi- 
viduals usually implied praise for the system which m the aha: subunits within 
British cultural patterns. 

Just as Afghan folktales often use a single hero to epitomize a period and its attend- 
ant values, so 19th-century British historians writing on India tended to use the “Victorian 
Imperial Hero”, the chevalier pur, sans peur, to perform the same function. Out of the 
First Afghan War, the first “little war” of Victoria’s reign; came the first of these heroes, 
all cut from the same cultural mould. Even women were admitted early to their -ranks. 
Among the heroes in the hagiography are included: Major Generals Nott and Pollock, who 
led the armies of revenge; Brigadier Sir Robert Sale, commander of the “Illustrious Gar- 


. rison" at Jalalabad, and his wife (fig. 3), Lady Sale (Both Sir Robert and Lady 


Sale were contemporaneously immortalized as figurines in Staffordshire pottery: ARCHER, 
1970; Barston, 1959); Captain George Broadfoot, the engineer at Jalalabad, later killed 
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at Ferozshah during: ‘the First Sikh War; Major Sir Eldred Pottinger, the hero of Herat; 
| Dr William Brydon (fig. 5), the only Englishman to reach Jalalabad at the end of the 
retreat, and who later survived the siege of Lucknow. (Incidentally, two other English- 
men did arrive later at Jalalabad. Sgt Lissant lived to write about his experiences, but Mr 
Baness died: < About the 29th [January] Mr. Baness a merchant who had lately ‘come up 
from the Provinces with a large assortment of goods and who left Kabul with. our Troops 
was brought in; he was in a most helpless and wretched state with a few clothes and 
badly frost bitten: At first it was thought he would not live and. he only -survived till 
Ње following dass being completely worn out». Quoted from NORTON, 1851-52. I wish 
to thank the National Army Museum, London, for permissjon to quote). 


- Several miror characters later received “sainthood” as imperial heroes: Captains Henry 
Havelock and Henry Lawrence, heroes of Lucknow; Captain James Outram, the “Bayard | 
of India”; Lt John Nicolson, a captive at Ghazni, but later the hero of Delhi; Lt Henry. * 
Marion Durand; Lt Colin Mackenzie; Lt Henry Rawlinson. 

Incidentally, contrary to popular belief and perpetuated in British writings on the 
period, Dr Brydon was not the only survivor of the retreat. In fact, about 20 members 
of Shah Shuja’s Force reached Jalalabad shortly after Brydon. In fact, the Afghans held 
the following as prisoners: 35- British officers, 51 enlisted men and two civilians; 12 wives 
and 22 children (L.&.N.H. DUPREE, 1967). Ultimately, and over a period of several 
. years, about 2000 sepoys and camp followers, generally slaves of Afghan tribesmen, made 
their way back to India, including the famous Sita Ram (LuNr,-1970). 

Most late-19th-century and 20th-century British published sources have condemned the 
` manner in which the government intervened in the Afghan area. Lack of adequate communi- 
cations and skewed intelligence reports precipitated British actions at least as much as : 
perfidy, and some, though by no means all, Afghan scholars appreciate these facts. For exam- 
ple, communications between London and India usually took about three months in either 
direction; the introduction of steam navigation cut the time to about six weeks. Many 
literate Afghans, however, express surprise when shown British critical writings on the 
period. No Afghan could be more condemnatory than the following British quotes: the 
first, contemporary with the event, the second from a mid- сар British soldier- ` 
кк 


This wat or robbery is waged by the English Government through the intervention 
of the Government of India, evading thereby the check placed by: the Constitution E 
on the exercises of the prerogative of the Crown in declaring war. It presents, therefore, 
a new crime in the annals: of nations — a secret war! It has been made by a people 
without their knowledge, against another people who bad committed no offence. 


(Report ..., 1842) 


They [the British] restored, so far es in them lay, the status quo, but they 
could not restore what they-had utterly destroyed, Afghan faith in British justice and 
fair dealing. Nearly a hundred years were to pass before that faith could be built 
anew on fresh foundations. 

I (FeAsER-TYTLER, 1967) 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE EVENT 


Although an event can be studied in isolation, it does not occur in a vacuum, so to 
understand the event under consideration, we must briefly examine the historical forces 
which ultimately led to the retreat. The movement into the Afghan area in 1839 consti- 
. tuted a part of the overall Eastern Question, which encompassed the Balkans and the Otto- 
man Empire, across Persia into Central Asia, a zone of growing British-Russian confron- 
tation. Britain reacted to real or imagined Russian threats, and the Whig Government (with 
Lord Palmerston. as Foreign Secretary) became particularly disturbed at increased Russian 
influence at the Qajar Court of Persia, brought about partly by the failure of the British 
to honour its treaty commitments to support the Persians as the Russians earlier nibbled 
away at the Caucasus. | 

The events which triggered the British military intervention were the siege of Herat by 
a Persian army, which included Russian advisors, and the Russian plans (disastrous, as it. 
turned out) to conquer Khiva. Prodded by Sir John Cam Hobhouse (later Baron Brough- 
ton), Chairman of the Board of Control and the Secret Committee, and Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Auckland, Governor-General of British India, gathered (against his initial better judge: 
ment) the Army of the Indus at Ferozepore. Combined with a Bombay Division and the 
Shah Shuja Force (recruited in India to support its namesake), the Army moved through 
Sind (against the wishes of, and at times with active resistance from, the Amirs) to Quetta, 
Kandahar, Ghazni (a major battle, won by General Sir John Keane, later Baron Keane of 
Ghuznee and Cappoquin, in the County of Waterford), and Kabul, placed a generally ` 
unpopular Shah on a throne from which he had been twice (1809, 1834) rejected. Shah 
Shuja bécame a British puppet, replacing one of the great figures in 19th-century Central 
Asian history, Dost Mohammad Khan, who had been accused by the British of being pro- 
Russian. His real sin, however, was that he would not sign a treaty with the British 
which granted him nothing but loose promises (Dost Mohammad Khan knew of the value- ` 
less Persian treaties), which guaranteed nothing, but asked his loyalty. 

In 1837, Alexander Burnes had been sent to Kabul by Lord Auckland to examine 
the possibilities of extended trade to Kabul and Central Asia. His general political mis- 
sion was to convince Dost Mohammad Khan to accept British friendship, and specifi- 
cally. ally himself to Britain in the event of external (¿e. Persian, Russian-sponsored Per- 
sian, or Russian) invasion. . 

Dost Mohammad Khan (fig. 4) on the other hand, wanted the British to help him 
regain, by negotiations (i.e., political and military pressure, if necessary), Peshawar, which 
the Sikhs had occupied while he put down the unsuccessful 1834 attempt of Shah Shuja, 
with Sikh assistance, to reestablish himself in Kandahar. The British tacitly supported the 
bid of Shah Shuja, who had lived in exile as a British pensioner at Ludhiana since 1818. 

Burnes tried to persuade Lord Auckland to accept Dost Mohammad’s friendship, but 
Peshawar stood in the way. The Governor-General, relying more on a Sikh alliance 
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than future events would justify, rejected Burnes’ proposals, so the ambitious Burnes 
joined the hawks, but not without occasional twinges of conscience. 

The Tripartite Treaty of 1838, signed by the British, the Sikhs and Shah Shuja, 
clinched the matter. The agreement called for a minimal British effort, but the Sikhs 
outmanoeuvred the British, who ultimately had to take full responsibility for the ex- 
pedition. | 

Despite the end of the siege at Herat, Lord Auckland (pressured by London and 
his local, ambitious, hawk advisers, such as William Macnaghten, John Russell Colvin, 
Henry Whitelock Torrens, and Lt Col. Claude Martine Wade) decided to move. Most- 
old Indian hands deplored, in varying degrees and for various reasons, the invasion plans. 
Included among the critics were Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord William Bentinck, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm, Marquess Wellesley, and his brother, the Duke of 
Wellington. Even Lt Gen. Sir Henry Fane, Commander-in-Chief in India, had reserva- 
tions, particularly concerning problems of transport, communications, supplies and forage. 

Dost Mohammad Khan became a victim, not only of external aggression brought 
about by European rivalries, but also of the Central Asian processes of political fusion 
and fission; that is, a strong man would rise and unite several tribes into a confederation 
and expand it as far as his military prowess, political intrigues, and boudoir proclivities 
(ie., marrying daughters or sisters of conquered leaders to himself, or to his sons) would 
allow. At the death (or even before) of such charismatic leaders, his sons, brothers or 
other close kin would contest for power, fissionable exercises which broke up the empire 
into tribal units. 

The Dost failed to unite the various ethnic and tribal groups in the north (Uzbak, 
Tajik, Hazara, etc.) to fight against the invaders and their puppet king, and, in the 
south, the British paid sizable subsidies to the controlling Pushtun khans to permit the 
free movement of communications and supplies between Peshawar and Kandahar and 
Kabul. The urban-oriented Qizilbash, Persian-speaking Shi^a, generally supported the British 
and Shah Shuja against the majority, Pashto-speaking, Sunni Pushtun. After a year of 
desultory fighting (including several victories), Dost Mohammad suddenly, surprisingly and 
dramatically surrendered to Sir William Macnaghten and was sent as a pensioner to British 
India. 

Lord Auckland’s original plan had been to place Shah Shuja on the throne in Kabul, 
and then withdraw British troops, leaving a friendly king as an ally to help thwart Tsarist 
Russian ambitions in Central Asia. A respected Dost Mohammad Khan may have failed 
to unite the various ethnic groups against the British, but Shah Shuja, never popular with 
the more powerful tribal leaders and propped up with British bayonets, inspired only 
hatred. In addition, Macnaghten, freely dispensing British gold, ran an almost parallel 
government, a dyarchy resented even by Shah Shuja. 

Continued revolts and threats of revolt forced the British to maintain a sizable 
force in the Afghan area, with garrisons at Kabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, Kalat-i-Ghilzai, Cha- 
rikar, and Jalalabad and occasionally other areas (Bamiyan, Girishk). The countryside re- 
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sounded with punitive expeditions. In addition, the British maintained reserve and: support ` 
units throughout the North-West Provinces and Upper Sind, where fighting occasionally 
erupted, for the Amirs never really accepted the passive role the British attempted to 
thrust upon them during this period. 

` Ав the winter of 1841 approached, Macnaghten, in spite ví much evidence to the 
contrary, thought he could see the light at the end of the tunnel. The home authorities, 
greatly disturbed by the drain of the occupation on the Indian treasury, ordeted cutbacks 
wherever possible. Macnaghten had cut out most of the subsidies to the-Pushtun chiefs - 
who guaranteed safety along the communications routes, and, incidentally, the chiefs had 
` kept their end of the bargain. At the cutback, however, everything became unglued. 

- Macnaghten, appointed Governor of Bombay Presidency as a reward for his services, 
wanted to leave Kabul as quickly as possible, and a sizable portion of the army of 
occupation was to accompany: him. The British force in Kabul consisted of 4500 troops. 
(690 Europeans; 2840 Indian sepoy infantry; 970 sowar cavalty; 550 Shah Shuja Force 
Cavalry) and over 12,000 camp followers. (Afghan historians, and even some British 
accounts, generally imply the fighting force consisted of 16,500 men, obviously to make 
- the Afghan victory more impressive. For example: « On Jan. 6, 1842, the British force 
: and camp followers, in all 16,500 men, marched out of Kabul, intending to go to Hin- 
dustan, in reality marching to the jaws of death»: Aur, nd). | | 
А The original British force to enter the Afghan territory was about 10,000 — plus 6,000 

of the Shah Shuja Force, and at least. 38,000 camp followers and 30,000 camels. By the - 
end of 1839, the families of many British officers, British and Indian other ranks came 
up to Kabul, some complete with crystal chandeliers, heirloom furniture, and choice wines, 
the latter being nothing new, for many officers in the original force came up with well- 
stocked cellars. The Queen's 16th Lancers, incidentally, brought up their fox hounds, 
which survived nicely even during the desperate trek from Ferozepore across Sind and 
over the Bolan and Khojak Passes to Quetta and Kandahar. The 16th returned to India 
with Sir John Keane in November 1839 and thus escaped what follows. 

"Each British officer had several servants. Lady Sale, her daughter, ie and a 
bachelor officer shared a ARUM in Kabul, and had 40 servants between them (Mac- 
RORY, 1969, p. xvi). - 

The British military commander A 6), Major Gad William George Keith Elphin- 
stone (disabled wiîh gout), Sir William Hay Macnaghten (Envoy and Minister on the part 
of the. Government at the Court of Shah Shuja), and Sir Alexander Burnes, recently ap- ` 
pointed to replace Macnaghten, refused to be alarmed, even though Brigadier Sir Robert 
Sale suffered heavy casualties in his march from Kabul to Jalalabad in October 1841, along 
the same route the retreat would follow in less than three months. — 

The sound of teas, cricket, boating, amateur theatricals, and horse racing echoed play-~ 
fully in the, England-away-from-England atmosphere until the assassination of Sir Alex- ` 
ander, Lt Charles Burnes (his younger brother), Major William Broadfoot (brother of 
George), and assorted retainers on 2 November. (Three Broadfoot brothers died in ‘Indian 
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service: the youngest, James, killed at Purwandarrah in Afghanistan in 1840; William, killed 
with Burnes; George, the oldest, at Ferozepore in the First Sikh War after surviving the 
First Afghan War) The parties ended, but the apathy continued. General Elphinstone 
failed to budge from the vulnerable cantonment. Many’ junior ‘officers opted for a move 
to the more easily defensible Bala Hissar (figs. 7, 8), the palace fort of Shah Shuja, over- 
looking Kabul. In the end, the Afghans slowly took over all the ‘British Kabul outposts, 
and cut off the British cantonment from. its commissariat supplies of food, medical stores, ` 
wood and rum. For some reason, still inexplicable Аа the 
main commissariat had been established outside the cantonment. | | 

Chariker fell on 13 November, by which time most of the Fourth Gurkhas, Shah 
Ее Force, had been killed. Major Eldred Pottinger, the seemingly indestructible hero 
of Herat (Pottinger died of typhus in Hong ‘Kong at age 32 years, while visiting his 


‘famous uncle, Sir Henry Pottinger), and Lt: J.C. Haughton (minus а band) reached M m 


with their tale of disaster on 15 November. 


With little food and inadequate water, the wounded and sick list growing daly: no 
hope of outside help until spring, and the tribal forces increasing ever stronger, Macnagh- 
ten, with the assent of Elphinstone. and over the dissent of most of the younger officers, 


began. negotiations on December 11 with the Afghans, led by Mohammad Akbar Khan, a . 


son of Dost Mohammad Khan. 
Snow began to fall on 18 December, and the eastern mountains suffered the "worst 
winter-in many years. š 
The rapid ме ‘of TEP units, an important yet saja aspect of Afghan 
warfare, in the off-economic season is a custom shared with many other peasant-tribal - 
` societies, whose economic bases consist of a combination of seasonal agriculture and herding. < 
` In winter (usually between November and February) when the agricultural off-season occurs 


and the nomads.are not moving, long hours of boredom result. Young men sitting idle .- 


„in villages and nomadic camps rapidly find suppressed hostilities, sublimated by work dur- 
ing the maximum work cycle, rising to the surface and violence easily erupts. How much . 
better for group survival if this explosive violence can. be channelled away from the village 
or camp, safely directed to outsiders, or, externalizing internal aggressions. ` - And the ideal 
personality type in Afghart folktales is the warrior-poet. 
: Neither the Afghans nor the British trusted each other, but the final terms of the 
treaty included the following points: the British agreed to leave hostages behind to guaran- 
. tee the return of Dost Mohammad to Kabul; all but six British artilléry pieces were to 
be surrendered; the Afghans agreed to give the British safe escort to Jalalabad with five 
and one-half days’ rations, after receiving guarantees that General Sale and General Nott ~. 
would withdraw from Jalalabad and Kandahar respectively; the British sick and wounded: 
were to be cared for; British wagons and most of their ammunition were to be left behind. 
Sir William Macnaghten doubted the sincerity of Mohammad. Akbar Khan, who in 
turn did not trust the Envoy (Norris, 1967, pp. 375 f£). On 23 December, at a meet- 
.ing of the negotiators, the Afghans attempted to take Macnaghten prisoner, and he and 
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one of his companions (Captain Trevor) were killed, and Captains Colin Mackenzie and 
George Lawrence taken prisoner. Both sides kept up the fiction-that ‘the surrender agree- 
ment would be carried out, but ше: the death of. Macnaghten the tragedy ran its inevi- 
table course. 
The weather worsened... : 

: The British force left Kabul on 6 January 1842, ahead of schedule, and in spite of 

„attempts by Akbar Khan-to give the British protection, he, a Durrani prince, could not 
control the truculent Ghilzei and other tribes. In addition, the British refused to give 
up their arms and ammunition or, initially, to turn over all married men and their families 
as hostages. As events developed, it made little difference to the main force. Afghan in- 
itiative, the weather, the shattered morale of the troops, and the panic of the camp fol. 
lowers doomed the retreat, which quickly became a rout, then degenerated into a massacre. 


- 


AFGHAN FOLETALES ABOUT THE RETREAT: RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


| As well as collecting general folktales about the First Anglo-Afghan War, I decided . 

to make the walk from Kabul to Jalalabad at the same time of the year the British made 
the retreat. I wanted to get the feel of the route under the same- general climatic con- 
ditions, to check the geographic accuracy of the published accounts, in addition to clearing - 
up several questionable points in contemporary accounts. I made a detailed photographic 


survey in both black-and-white and colour, and checked the modern distribution: of the - - 


tribal units. 


The desolate, rugged, —— E eae the m 
lessness the British force must have felt; surrounded by hostile Afghans and a hostile en- | 
vironment. The tales brought back to India by the surviving sepoys, as reported by 
letters and diaries, caused many a future sepoy sleepless nights while serving on the Afghan 
frontier. My Afghan companion on my 1963 walk, Abdul Qadir Fahim, commented more 
than once, « The poor British! » 


wis The terrain continually channelled the British force into narrow valleys and ravines 
where the Afghans could pour down a devastating fire into the mass targets thus pre- 


е sented, ап ambusher’s dream, а. retreater’s nightmare. 


We- developed a simple research plan. Now siap РЕВЕ е Маш 
toute and ask for folktales, any folktales, without referring specifically to the 1842 re- 
treat. After taping several tales апа songs and playing them back to gain rapport, we: 
would ‘ask about the. First Anglo-Afghan War. Our main problem became how .to stop 
the folktellers once they began. Both the tellers and the audiences enjoyed the telling | 
so much we had шы shutting off the sessions after tales about the retreat were 
exhausted. . | 
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Fahim and I also engaged in “horizontal”, historical archaeology, collecting relics of ` 
the war, including weapons, buttons, badges, and even kaldar, old “John Company” rupees. 
The route we followed 121 years after the British was about 116 miles long: 


Kabul to Begrami 6 miles 
Begrami to Butkhak 5 
Butkhak to Khord Kabul 10 


Khord Kabul to Tangi-Toraki 3 
Tangi-Tormki to Khak-i- Jabbar 5 
Khak-i- Jabbar to Haft Gandao 3 


Haft Gandao to Tezin Darra 10 
Terin Darra to Seh Baba 5 
Seh Baba to Kutasang 7 
Р š - Kutesang to` Jugdalek 7 
т -  Jugdalak to Kolali 10 
Kolali to Surkhpul 5 
Surkhpul to Gandamak 10 
Gandemak to Jalalabad 30 


In this article, I wish to outline the British retreat day by day, and briefly discuss 
the findings of Fahim and myself, including sample folktales. g 


First Day - January 6, 1842 (January 6, 1963): Kabul to Begrami 


a. Britisb Retreat. The morning of the departure from the cantonment fights broke out 
among the camp followers. The baggage became mixed with the troops, forcing the Horse 
Artillery to abandon two guns as the column moved over one-foot deep snow on a clear, 
freezing day. Primery transport animals were mules and ponies. The force moved slowly, 
only one mile in the first two and one-half hours. The last units of the rear guard 
reached the first camp at Begrami (part of which was until recently a golf course) at 
two a.m. on January 7. The night shone brightly from fires lit in the cantonment, for 
the Afghans looted and burned this symbol of foreign intervention immediately after the 
departure of the rear guard. Many people froze to death during the night, and on the 
morning of January 8 only one-half of the Indian sepoys were fit for duty. Before 
dawn, four hundred of the cavalry of the Amir Shah Shuja (he remained behind in . 
Kabul and later was assassinated) had deserted. 


\ 


b. Dupree-Fabim Walk. Whereas the British were forced to leave Kabul, we were 
forced to remain in Kabul, victims of bureaucratic hassles. Although we had applied for 
permission to make the walk, no one wanted to take the responsibility of signing our 
request for travel permits. At that time, foreigners had to obtain permits to travel out- 
side the capital, Kabul. Ordinarily, we would have had no trouble, but few Afghans or 
foreigners for that matter, could see the value in walking to Jalalabad, particularly in 
winter, when a perfectly good road existed. The new road, however, does not follow the 
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retreat route, but passes north of it. The Deputy Minister of Press and Information, 
Mohammad K. Roashan, signed Ње · request for permission, and assigned Fahim to assist 
me, but the Ministry of Interior, which had the actual responsibility for issuing per- 
missions, initially was horrified at the request. < What if wolves attacked you and killed 
you? We would be held responsible », stated ministry officials. I insisted that I would 
take full responsibility for my foolhardy actions, but Afghan (like any Western). bureau- 
cracy can be stone adamant, an te endothe feet day aaa ne ша The 
British in 1842 had at least reached Begrami, six miles away. 


= 


Second Day - January 7, 1842 (January 7, 1963): Begrami to Butkbak 


a. British Retreat. The British force moved out at eight a.m. Ice stood out on the: 
whiskers and moustaches of the men. The Afghans vigorously attacked the rear guard 
during the day, and two more Horse Artillery guns and most of the baggage had to be 
abandoned. “Several “sources describe the area from Begrami to Butkhak as «а swamp 
incrusted with ice». The force stopped at Butkhak near the intersection of the road to 
_ Lataband Pass and the more hazardous road over which the Afghans insisted the British 

move — through the extremely narrow Khord. Kabul Pass. Throughout the- afternoon 
` sporadic small arms fire from heights to the right (north) peppered the encamped force, 
which had moved only four or five miles from Begrami. 

-During the day, British officers visited the Afghan leader, Mohammad Akbar Khan, 
and insisted the attacks cease. Akbar Khan accused the British of not keeping their end 
of the surrender agreement (i.e., they had not delivered the required hostages, nor were 
they moving according to the original plan). He insisted the British send hostages, and 
wait for the Afghans to provide them with -an escort and provisions. Akbar Khan, a Dur- 
rani Pushtun, further indicated he found it difficult to coftrol the Ghilzai Pushtun groups 
(a different Pushtun tribal unit) living along the retreat route. Therefore, if the British 
did not follow instructions from Akbar Khan, he could not guarantee their safety. - Inci- 
dentally, the Ghilzai and Durrani had long been blood enemies, and had united only to - 
fight a common enemy, the British. 


` b. Dupree-Fabim Walk. Our а TN and iin ended in the late after- 
noon when the former Foreign Minister of Afghanistan, Mohammad Naim, took personal ` 
responsibility for our trek. Naim had long had an active interest in scholarly work in 


Afghanistan. So Fahim and I prepared to depart the next day. 


| Third Day - January 8, 1842 (January 8, 1963): Butkbak to Khord Kabul (figs. 9, 10) 


“a. British Retreat. Many in the British force suffered frostbite during the night. 
the 1 morning, British officers unsuccessfully tried to separate combatants from мы 
tants. Large groups of camp followers left ahead of schedule, moving down the narrow, 
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.fye-mile long.Khord Kabul Pass. Afghan tribesmen poured down an‘ incessant fire. The 
camp followers fell back. By the time the British forces reached the villages of Khord 
Kabul and Malik Khel at the southern end of the pass, casualties approximated five hun- 
dred troops and twenty-five hundred camp followers dead, untold thousands wounded. 
The shallow, freezing cold stream following the gorge had to be forded twenty-eight times. 

` Snow. fell heavily through the night. Мапу. white-blanketed bodies failed to rise 
` in the morning and never moved again. - < po e P 


b. Dume Fahim Walk. We left Kabul at eight a.m. The thermometer read ан 
thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit, but ‘had been below freezing most of the previous night. 


The sun rose in the cold, crisp air. -Fahim and I did-not walk at first. My wife drove a 


us to Butkhak in-a Land Rover where we could look for donkeys or horses to- transport 
` our recording: gear. i 
_ A Muslim graveyard sits on the east bank ‘of the Logar River just over the Puli- 
Begrami (pul means bridge). Several long poles with fluttering cloth pennants decorated ` 
the tomb of a warrior killed in either the First (1838-42) ot Second (1878-80) Anglo- 
Afghan War. No one seemed to be quite sure. Several Afghan women prayed at the 
, Shrine, ‘asking the sbabid (man I nM DM ша: 
grant them sons. : 
At Butkhak we found an old Tajik who knew most of the local legends. He 

claimed to be at least one hundred years.old. «І carried a banner in the English war >, 
. bhe said, referring to the Second Anglo-Afghan War, «but my father and grandfather 

` fought the English before. Why do you want to talk of these things? Many years’ ago 
I made a das (hand sickle) from my shamshir (sword) >. — 

| Finally convinced of our interest, he told us the history of his village from the First 
Anglo-Afghan War to the Saqqao Revolt of 1929. Naturally a crowd gathered. All enjoy 
the legends of their past although they had heard’ the rhythmic tales- of the’ toothless. ald 


man many times before. The tales he told of the fighting around -Butkhak agree sub- ` 


stantially with the British accounts, but be constantly, confused wars and personalities. In . 
the middle of an account of the First War, he launched into a description -of the Third 
Anglo-Afghan- War of 1919, then returned to the First War, back to the Third War, and 
finally ended with several references to local tribal wars, never pausing to clarify. The 
tales always emphasized the bravery of local heroes. For example, « The Hazrat Sahib of 
Butkhak killed an English officer and all the other English ran away ». 

The folkteller also pointed out several houses in Butkhak which several. British offi - 
‚ cers confiscated, and where they spent the night in relative comfort while common soldiers 
guarded the huts or froze on the ground. 

We collected much valuable folklore, but could not - find horses in Butkhak, so my 
wife drove us through the Khord Kabul Pass to Malik Khel, a Ghilzai Pushtun village 
at the southern end of the pass. On the western side of the' village sits a Tajik village 
named Khord Kabul. : 
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The sun lasted all afternoon and we drove slowly, stopping often to photograph the 
route. The wiüding, ice-covered road proved rather slippery. My wife left us at Malik 
Khel and returned to Kabul. 

Fahim and I walked over the landscape and climbed the highest hill ПЕНИЕ 
we could see for miles in all directions. A ruined stone outpost sat оп the summit. The 
Ghilzai call it Kafir Qala (heathen fort): and claim the British built it before the retreat. - 
Ze CH eae aaa a inte et Wat ia Se ing symbolic of the Afghan. 
wise ever ee Pee 

` When we first asked about the British retreat, the beadman of Malik Khel said, 
«Read about. it in the books», but after we explained our interests in’ local folklore, he ` 
о сше к sa ш D eRe ey a 
. evening recording. 
| Again, the stories tended to blend. Events and persons involved in the First and 
Second Wars became mixed, but, here as in Butkhak, tellers emphasized local heroes. Many 
Ghilzai at Malik Khel believe their ancestors killed all the British soldiers at Tang-i Toraki 
. (also called Tor-i-Taraki) Pass оп. January- 10, 1842: « We killed three thousand feren- 
ghi», said several old men, «and only one ferenghi escaped to tell the tale ». One man, 
however, disagreed. He said the last of the British had been killed at Gandamak, but 
drew the scorn of his peers for bis statement. Due der Der кана a 
ancestors). . 


FOLKTALE 1. Place: Malik Khel. Informant: Amanullah, aged 41? (бе didat know 


i exactly); papae Pashto; Tribe: -Babur Khel (Ghilzai Pushtun). 


l3 bus dos. Berbau жык dias ecc aces: Each one 
wanted to be king. Amir Afzal Khan ruled іа Koh Daman. Amir Sher Ali Khan 
was in Kabul. Both declared themselves king of ‘all the Afghans. They fought each - 


You know the British attacked Afghanistan. The Bfitish entered Afghan territory 
and captured Yaqub and sent him a prisoner to India. But Ayub remained ‘in 
7 Afghanistan, and defeated the British army at Maiwand in the last war. But after 
"this, there was no way for him to continue, so he quit ‘the struggle. [This paragraph 
also concerns the Second Afghan War]. At that time, the British fought with flintlocks 
and swords. The main weapons of the Afghans were flintlocks and swords, shields 
and arrows. 

Р The British сапе end captured Bala Hissar and Kabul end settled in Bala Hissar. - 
But the warriors -of Afghanistan built emplacements at Sish.Sung.. Thus began the 
war, with the British in Bala Hissar and the Afghans on Siah Sung. -The chiefs of 
„the Afghans were Wazir Mohammad Akbar Khan, Ghazi Mohammad Jan Khan, ` 
^ Mohammad Shah Khen, Aminullah Khan Logari, Sultan Mohammad Khan, and others. 
“The chief of the Britishers was Macnaghten. [An accurate (but incomplete) list of 
Afghan leaders, and the British hed moved from Bala Hissar long before the final 


disaster]. 
They had the war, fighting each other, and from thelr side and from our side, 
many people were killed. For several days they fought. Then they decided to bold 
aa P ie a cou. ae ede ioi Then they 
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appointed the place. Four men from each side came to the place. The Afghans were 
Mohammad Akbar Khan,-Mohammad Shah Khan, Sultan Mohammad Khan and 
Mohammed Jan Khan. In this time, the Afghans said, «Let us meet together and 
decide what we shall talk about with them. We must set forth all the facts». And 
Mohammad Shah Khan showed his pistol to his colleagues and said, < You see this 
pistol. The British gave it to me to kill or betray Mohammad Akbar Khan and 
Sultan Mohammad Khan to them». And by this way the British spent a lot of 
money, and each of the four showed their own documents which the British had given 
them, which encouraged them to kill each other. Then they decided to kill Macnaghten. 

All of them went to the place of firgab and from the British side came Macnaghten 
and his three companions. The Pushtun Serdar [Akbar Khan] left Aminullah Khan 
Logari in command of the army, so if they did not “return, Logari would lead the 
army. When they went to the jirgeb, Mohammad Shah Khan told Akbar Khan, < Do 
not waste time in talking». And they gave the pistol to Sultan Mohammad Khan 
and told him, «The sign will be when Mohammad Shah pulls his moustache, then 
you shoot». They gathered at the-jirgab. Sultan Mohammad was in a bad position. 
He couldn't fire, so he moved his position end fired and killed the treacherous Mac- 
naghten. Two other Britishers were also killed. Only one got away [of the four 
British participants, Macnaghten and Trevor were killed, George Lawrence and Colin 
Mackenzie taken prisoner]. This was the beginning of the real war. Someone told 
the British that Macnaghten was dead. The British did not believe this and said, 
< It is not possible that our lord is dead end the sky remains in the same position ». 
Then the British began to shoot their guns at the sky. And their guns were better 
than those of the Afghans. They were angty at God because it was true. Their lord 
had been killed by the Afghans and the sky was still in the same position. . 

The holy war began. A real hot war.- Then the British appealed for another 
#rgab, and -asked permission to leave and give up Afghanistan. They said, < This 
is our decision. We [the British and the Afghans] must decide who will be king 
of the Afghans. And thet will be Abdur Rehman Khan, son of Amir Afral, who 
was living in Moscow. [Again, a jump to the Second Afghan War. Also, in 1880, 
Abdur Rahmen was in Russian Central Asia, not Moscow]. We must ask him to , 
come back ». 

The British left Kabul and the Afghen patriots chased them. Wherever the 
British camped, the ghazis [heroes] were after them, at Siab Sung, at Kamari and 
Gusfand Darra. Before this time, there was a rumour thet the people would not 
let the British leave. « Why did the British attack us, occupy our country and kill 
our people? They did not respect our Pusbtunwali ot Islamiyat. [Pushtunweli is the 
code of the hills; Islemiyat, the principles of Islam]. We will not let them gol». 
But the chiefs told the people, « This is not good. We have promised to let them 
go. If there is now war between Afghans and British, it will crush our promises and 
make us all as faithless». That was the reason for the differences between the 
Musberan [elders] and Qisheren [youngsters]. The argument rose higher and higher 
and Aminuilah came out of his tent and asked, < What are all those knives for? » 
Somebody told him, « The gberis want. to fight the British, but we say no, this is 
not good. We elders think this is bad. We must not dishonour out promises, but 
we have decided that the British should take nothing from Afghanistan».  - 

When by this’ way. the British came to Butkhak, the gbezis were at Gusfand 
Darra. When the British entered Khord Kabul valley, the Afghans shouted and 
began the battle. The British troops lost many of their people. Some were killed by 
the water, some by swords, some by guns, but ell by the hand of Allah. 

The ghazis had flintlocks, some breechloaders. Hour by bout the British received 
losses. Many were killed at Tangi-Tordki. But the most were killed at Seh Babe, 
others Jost. in the hills and killed; alone, опе by one; “Only three, four or five arrived 
back to their homeland. 


` 


According to several contemporary British accounts, many Hindu sepoys and camp 
followers attempted to save their lives by shouting their acceptance of Islam, but the 
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Ghilzai at Malik Khel scoff at this, and ‘claim that their ancestors killed all such apos- 
tates on the spot. However, they do claim that, two English women accepted Ghilzai 
husbands to save their lives, and insisted the descendants of the miscegenations still live | 
in Chakeri, a few miles south of Malik Khel. 

British sources mention the desertion of several wives, but insist all were spouses of 
enlisted men. The Ghilzai say the women were wives of the British officers. | 

That night, Fahim and I slept in the relative warmth of the hujra (guest hut), whereas 
the British and Indians had slept on the i Only four tents had been found for 


- the wounded. 


On the night of a 8, 1963, it snowed heavily just as it had in 1842. The 
moon shone through the snow and the night landscape appeared as bright as ga 


`= 
= ` 


Fourth Day - January 9, 1842 (January 9, 1963): The Britisb Remain at Khord M 
Dupree-Fabim Move to Duran Khel 


a. British Retreat. Orders were issued for the British force to move out at ten 
a.m. Most camp followers, however, left Malik Khel at.eight am. Akbar Khan insisted 
that the women, children, and married men move to his camp for protection. He te- 
alized that no amount of persuasion or bribes could prevent the Ghilzai tribesmen from 
completing the slaughter of the force. So the British returned to .Malik Khel and the 
transference was made. The prisoners were spared the horrible days to follow, and a 
British army of vengeance finally rescued them in September 1842. No food or fuel" 
remained for those who had to go on. 

. Snow and freezing weather alternated. Most of the Amir's Afghan cavalry deserted, 
many to fight with their fellow tribesmen in the hills. The British executed a captured 
deserter as an example to the few who remained — a useless gesture. 


b. Dupree-Fabim Walk. Intermittent snow fell under a gray sky. throughout the ` 
morning. The villagers at Malik Khel had.only one horse and no mules, but at nearby 
Chakari, the local Tajik specialize in raising two types of mules: Kashmiri (a small, 
mountain mule) and Pindi (a larger, plains mule). We hired a mule of each type along 
with the owners, who accompanied us on the walk and cared for their mules. . 

We departed under a sunny sky in the early afternoon. After about an hour of - 
walking, we reached Duran Khel, the Ghilzai Pushtun village at the mouth of Tang-i- 
Toraki Pass. The sun shone over the village, but dark clouds hung ominously over the ` 
entrance to the pass. 


For the first time in my research in Майны up to ‘that time (1949, 1950-51, 
1959-60, 1961-63), І had difficulty in finding hospitality. However, it. must be said that 
few strangers ever stop by the mountain village of Duran Khel, and villagers, contrary 
to popular belief, are not very hospitable, except in a formalized way. ‘They were sus- 
picious of strangers, and are perfectly justified in this attitude. For centuries, outsiders 
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` (especially government officials’ and foreigners) have come to villages to extract something 
‚ (taxes, rents, conscripts). - 

. After we explained qur interest in the role of the village in the “glorious defeat of 

_ the British Army” we were welcomed into the hut of Sher Ahmad, who turned out to be 

_ one of the region's most famous folktellers. His father and grandfather had been folk- 

tellers before him and he had learned from them. ——— | 

In the evening, most of the males of the village gathered in the hut to hear Sher 
Ahmad perform. A firepit sunk in the middle of the hardened earth floor gave out both 
heat and light. Everyone had heard of our interest in the first Anglo-Afghan War and 
several others, in addition to Sher Ahmad, offered to tell tales. Occasionally, the audi- 
ence interrupted the teller to argue à point. Seldom was an agreement reached and we 
collected several variations on a single theme. | 

Before the storytelling session began, two teenagers brought in two live artillery 
shells. They had been buried in the mosque courtyard for possible use in the 1929 rev- 
- olution — and forgotten. The local mullah remembered them when he heard of our 
. interests, Не thought we might like to have them, for the villagers had- no "use for 
them. 

The evening session at Sher Ahmad's proved to be long-and instructive. He (and 
others) again mentioned the English ladies who accepted Islam and' Afghan husbands to 
survive, and actually gave the names of the living descendants of these marriages. With ° 
typical local pride, the people of Duran Khel proclaimed that their ancestors fired the 
first shots against the British in Kabul during the First War. -The tales of Sher Ahmad 
also had an accordion effect. He mixed up stories of the First and Second Wars and 
- local tribal fights and the Saqqaoist 1929 war without regard to continuity or chronology. 
But he dwelt at great length on the British massacre in. the Tang-i-Toraki, just east . of 
the village. 


Sher Ahmad’s method of telling deserves special mention in this preliminary account. 


He would recite part of a tale, and-then sing a chorus related to the tale. This continued 


throughout the whole performance, with encouraging уйше clapping from the audi- 


ence, but with no musical accompaniment. 


ForkrALE 2. Place: Duran Khel. Informant: Sher Ahmad, aged- about 25; Lan- 
guage: Pashto; Tribe: Jabbar Khel subtribe of Ghilzai Pushtun. 


Die tee ver ig SI, rabil dhen; Tie was- 100 ax 120 years old. He says 
that one time the British came and he fought them. He fought them first in Kabul, 
and then at Khord Kabul and then at Tang--Toraki. And did you know that the 
first to fire on the British in Kabul were the Jabbar Khel? You can see the ruins 
of the British forts ell over our hills. When the British came, we climbed those 
- mountains [points to Tangi-Toraki Pass] and we killed and captured all of them, 
“and brought them to our village as slaves. In the mountains we ate nothing but 
parched wheat and barley and dried mulberries. And the British found out the 
people of Afghanistan are very strong and powerful. 

i . But in the wartime they [the British], when we found them alone in the 
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But a few of them remained here. One of them is the grandmother of Zarin. 

one The English woman eccepted Islam and married her hero who saved her life and she 
stayed here. The other is the grandmother of Malang-and Gulzar. She was also 
British. She also married him who saved her. Besides these women.the.heroes took 

much, much equipment, like borses, mules, donkeys, weapons. All was taken away 

by our heroes. Some of them [the camp followers]. were killed here and some ran 

SS Bone usc Mana EM caused hoc ае grandchildren still are ` 


living. Bathe pases de Bab won rine iov beum d 
have red hair and white skin. 


Sow fell during de night and -the fll moon lit up de lasse, 


Fifth Day - January 10, 1842 Gade: 10, p Tbe Massacre from Em to 
Seb Baba с 


І а. British Retreat. Fifty members of the Fifth Bengal oi Cavalry went dh 
the Tang-i-Toraki to Khak-i-Jabbar as an advance guard: The Afghans held their fire, 
however, until the main body of troops and camp followers entered the narrow gorge. 
The tribesmen attacked from the steep right wall, which was covered with an icy sheet 
so the British could not counterattack. The panicked survivors filtered through the leaden 
gauntlet, only to fall under constant attack all the way from Khaki-Jabbar to Tezin | 
Darra Valley (fig. 11), which swings to the north. Approximately 12,000 out of the 
original 16,500 had perished by the time Tezin was reached at four p.m. Survivors in- 
cluded fifty Horse artillerymen, seventy 44th Foot infrantrymen, and one hundred and fifty 
General Elphinstone and his staff decided to attempt to push on to Jugdalak under 
cover of night. So up the treacherous valley the. small force went, losing its last artillery 
pieces as it constantly forded the freezing stream. Very few camp followers remained and 
only a handful managed to keep up with the rapidly moving British troops. No serious 
attacks occurred until the troops reached Seh Baba at the northern end of the Tezin Darra. 


b. Dupree-Fabim Walk. A clear, bright, cold day with a light, chilling wind greeted 
us, We marched through the deserted quietness of the narrow Tangi-Toraki, and in- 
stantly saw why the Afghans attacked from the right. The easy slope to the left would 
.have made it easy for the British to counterattack with both infantry and cavalry, but the 
glassy ice on the steep right wall made such movements impossible. j 

Snow ends in the atea of Haft Gandao (fig. 12), but the region between Khak-i- 
Jabbar and Haft Gandao contains a series of rolling hills and defiles from which the 
Afghans could easily and constantly harass the retreating forces. 

We negotiated seven passes of steadily increasing heights until we audien and 
steeply descended into the Tezin valley. From Tang-i-Toraki to Seh Baba, no villages 
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exist along the route but several families -have constructed galah (fortified residences). We 
chose to spend the night about halfway up the Tezin Darra, in one of these galah. We 
decided not to emulate the British night march. Ice crystals covered the stream and a 
late evening, cold northerly wind sliced in. | 

` Fortune greeted our selection of a host. His great-grandfather, Mohanimad Shah, had 
been in charge of the British hostages and prisoners immediately after the retreat. Several 
British survivors mention Mohammad Shah in their memoirs, usually favourably, and the 
du Brac RAM E M i ا‎ ИБ: in- 
solent" British under his care. 
~ - Our host also knew of the English ladies who accepted Islam and Afghan husbands, 
but no one knew of an English boy, John Campbell, reputedly taken prisoner as an 
infant at Tezin and raised among the Afghans until bis escape after fifteen years cap- 
tivity (Lost Among ..., 1862). : 


Hohe 3. Place: Tezin Darra. Informant: Abdul Aziz Khan, about 45 years 
old; Language: Pashto; Tribe: Babur Khel subtribe of Ghilzai Pushtun. 
My grandfather [he meant great-grandfather] was a great man in the war against 
the British. He was Mohammad Shah Khan, and it was be who was the guardian of 
the British prisoners. The British prisoners were not very brave, but my grandfather 
did all he could to make them comfortable. They were always offering bribes to the 
guards and made insulting remarks about the Afghans, but my grandfather was always 
a gentleman. Some of the English women offered themselves to Afghan men, and 
some refused to go back to their English husbands and preferred to remain in 
Afghanistan, for they had found tbe true religion. 


Sixth Day - January 11, 1842 (January 11, 1963): Seb Baba to Jugdalak 


a. British Retreat. The Afghans rested while the British marched; and then struck 
in force at Seh Baba, a famous Muslim shrine (figs. 13, 14). By eight am. the British 
reached Kutasang, far short of their goal, Jugdalak, but sheer inertia and will to live drove 
the force to continue on to Jugdalak, fighting all the way. The remaining British and 
Indian troops (less than two hundred) took up positions behind a ruined wall at Jug- 
dalak about three p.m. (figs. 15, 16). Several counterattacks drove the Afghans from 
the surrounding hills, but the British withdrew to the wall at nightfall. 


b. Dupree-Fabim Walk. The small stream near our host’s house froze during the night. 
A shamal (northern wind) blew as we travelled up the valley. We rested at the tomb 
of Seh Baba and collected tales, including one concerning a large oak tree growing next 
to the tomb. The British, when they marched on Kabul later in 1842 to avenge the retreat, 
tried to pull down the tree with horses and elephants and failed. Finally, sabres and axes 
broke when the British tried to cut the tree down. All these failures demonstrated the 
superiority of Islam and the Afghans over the invading British. The oak symbolizes the 
eventual British withdrawal. The oak and the Afghans remained; the British left. 
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We reached Jugdalak late in the afternoon, after climbing over several passes from 
Barik Ab to Kutasang and visiting the hilltop village of Farman Beg, where we found all 
the males had left to attend a tribal firgab (meeting). 

At Jugdalak, no one knew any tales or legends about the British wars, except in 
the most general way. We found this true at several places, and always where a father- 
to-son tradition of folktelling did not exist. The people of Jugdalak went elsewhere to 
hear folktellers and folksingers. The hereditary aspect of folktelling in Afghan society 
cannot be over-emphasized.: 


Seventh Day - hae 12, 1842 (January 12, 1963): Jugdalak to Gandamak 


a. British Retreat. Early in the day, a conference between General Elphinstone, 
Mohammad Akbar Khan, and the Ghilzai chiefs (whose people had been mainly respon- 
sible for the unrelenting attacks on the retreating force) produced nothing positive. Mobam- 
mad Akbar, still trying to keep his promise to protect-the British, offered to pay 200,000 
rupees to the Ghilzai chiefs if they agreed to call off their attacks. The Ghilzai refused, 
and all day the Afghans sniped at the surviving British and Indian troops. Mohammad 
Akbar refused to let General Elphinstone return to his decimated army. The elderly gen- 
eral died a prisoner later in the’ year. 

At seven p.m. the survivors left the sick and wounded behind at Jugdalak and 
made a final escape attempt. They moved out over the icy ground through a two-mile 
long defile which the Ghilzais had blocked with a prickly holly fence. Twelve British off- 
cers made their get-away on horseback, but were fired on by their own men. Sgt Lissant, 
another survivor of the retreat, comments wryly on the event: « The men in front then 
said the officers seem to care for themselves. “Let them push on.if they like, we will 
halt till our comrades in the rear come up" » (Lissant, 1928, p. 149). Sgt Lissant arrived 
in Jalalabad on 31 January, brought in by friendly. Ga Also see Eyre, 1843, p. 
230; Macrory, 1966, p. 299. 

By the time the British reached Kolali, the . dace broke up into small groups, each 
trying to escape from the ever tightening grip of the Ghilzai. 

The Afghans held the bridge at Surkhpul and forced the small groups to ford the 
Surkhab River north of the bridge (figs. 17, 18). The country opened up near Gan- 
damak, so the survivors made better time than previously, about two miles per hour. The 
groups coalesced near. Gandamak, channelled by the terrain, made camp on a hill to the 
west of the town, and prepared for a last stand. I 

Snow fell that night. 

b. Dupree-Fabim Walk. We followed the same narrow defile south of Jugdalak and 
noted that wild holly still grows on the hillsides. In the late morning, we arrived at Kolali 


(now an atea of potters and lumber specialists) and collected tales. The tombs of several 
shahid (dead heroes) of the First Anglo-Afghan War sat on surrounding hills. One such 
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Fig. 3 - Sir Robert and Lady Sale. National Portrait Gallery, London, no. 422767. 
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Fig. 4 - Dost Mohammad Khan and Aly (sic/) Akbar Khan, by a Punjab artist in Lahore, c. 1860. India 
Office Library, Add. Or. 1406/10. 
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Fig. 7 - Bala Hissar in Kabul. Watercolour by Surgeon James Atkinson in 1840. India Office Library, 
WD 2392-2407, f. 18. 
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Fig. 8 - Bala Hissar. On location for Һе BBC-TV sequence оп the First Anglo-Afghan War, 1971 (Photo: 
L. Dupree). 
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Fig. 11 - Tezin Valley winding up to Haft Kotal (or Haft Gandao, Seven Passes). Note that Surgeon James 
Atkinson had anticipated the later 1842 fighting; he painted the watercolour in 1840! India Office Library, 
WD 2292-2407, f. 17. 





Fig. 12 - Haft Gandao winding down to Tezin, January 1963 (Photo: L. Dupree). 





Fig. 13 - Leeanti Seh Baba, or Giant’s Tomb. Surgeon James Atkinson, 1840. India Office Library, 
WD 2292-2407, f. 13. 
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Fig. 15 - Jugdalak, 1842. Painted by Hulme, lithograph by Day and Son. National Army Museum, London, 
Acc. no. 6608-21 (Neg. no. 9417). 
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Fig. 16 - Farman Beg, near Jugdalak, January 1963 (Photo: L. Dupree). 





Fig. 17 - Broken bridge near Gandamak. Surgeon James Atkinson, 1840. India Office Library, London 
WD 2392-2407, f. 12. 
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Fig. 18 - Same bridge as fig. 17, Surkhpul, January 1963 (Photo: L. Dupree). 





Fig. 21 - Looking from Gandamak Valley toward the place where the 44th Foot (plus a few others) made 
the last stand. Note two domed hills in centre rear: the fight raged from the hills to the rocky slope 
just below them. January, 1963 (Photo: L. Dupree). 





Fig. 22 - Actual spot of the last stand, called Ferenghi Ghundai by the Afghans, 1879. National Army 
Museum, London, Acc. no. 5738-28 (Neg. no. 20717). 


hero, Sher Alam, had killed thirteen or fourteen British soldiers (an argument existed as 
to the exact number) and stolen the British strongboxes full of silver rupees before he 
himself was killed. His descendants still have many of the East India Company coins, 
dated 1838-40. 


FoLkTALE 4. Place: Kolali. Informant: Yar Mohammad, about 40 years old; Lan- 
guage: Pashto; Tribe: Maru Khel subtribe of Ghilzai Pushtun. 


The British made many forts and outposts near our village and our people 
drove them out. Then in a cold winter time, the British came from Kabul and our 
people killed many of them. But some of us were killed. See that mountain? On 
top is a shrine to the great Ghazi Sher Alam. He killed thirteen or fourteen British 
with his sword before he fell dead. Today women go to his shrine if they want a 
boy child. They pray to Allah and they make a little cradle of sticks on the ground 
and they eat a pinch of dust from the tomb. 

It was Sher Alam who took the treasure from the British. The British officers 
had all the silver kaldar [rupees] on the backs of mules, but Sher Alam killed 
the officers and took the kaldar. His family still has many of the kaldar. | 


Eighth Day - January 13, 1842 (January 13, 1963): The Curtain Falls 


a. British Retreat. On the hill outside Gandamak, twenty officers, fifty men of the 
44th Foot, six Horse Artillerymen, six Indian sepoys and three hundred camp followers 
waited, only twenty muskets between them. The Afghans came to parley, but misunder- 
standings caused fighting to begin. Of the remaining force, two officers and seven or eight 
badly wounded men survived and were taken prisoner (figs. 19-22). 


Of the twelve escapees from Jugdalak, only six reached Futteabad, where two of the 
six were killed. Four rode on. Three of these met death at Chehar Bagh, only four miles 
from Jalalabad and safety. One Englishman, Dr Brydon, out of the total force of 16,500, 
reached Jalalabad on the 13th of January. His arrival is described as follows: 


..a little after noon on the 13th, one of the sentries of that part of the wall 
which faced Gandamak and the road from Cabul, called aloud that he saw a 
mounted man in the distance. In a moment glasses were levelled in that direction, 
and there, sure enough, could be distinguished, leaning rather than sitting upon a 
miserable pony, a European, faint, as it seemed, from travel, if not sick, or perhaps 
wounded. It is impossible to describe the sort of thrill which ran through men’s 
veins as they watched the movements of the stranger... An escort of cavalry being 
sent out to meet the traveller, he was brought in bleeding and faint, and covered 
with wounds; grasping in his right hand the hilt, and a small fragment of a sword 
which had broken in the terrible conflict from which he had come. He proved to 
be Dr. Brydon, whose escape from the scene of slaughter had been marvelous, and 
who at the moment believed himself, and was so regarded by others, as the sole 
survivor of General Elphinstone’s once magnificent little army. 

(Gre16, 1861, 127-28) 


b. Dupree-Fahim Walk. The Afghans call the hill where the British made their last 
stand Ferenghi Ghundai, an easily spotted, reddish, rock-rimmed, dome-shaped hill. The 
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local Khugiani Pushtun state that many Englishmen from India visited the area until 
World War II and would stop and salute the hill. 


In Gandamak, we heard the same accordion-like tales repeated, a mix-up of wars and 
personalities with local emphasis. 


FOLKTALE 5. Place: Gandamak. Informant: Abdul Ahmad Khan, about 45 years 
old; Language: Pashto; Tribe: Khugiani Pushtun. 


[Pointing to a low hill near Gandamak]: There is the place of the fight. It 
is called Ferenghi Ghundai. There the British fought to the last man. Maybe one 
or two did not die right away and were made prisoner. But they did not all die 
on the hill, because many of the officers on horseback rode away from their men. 
And their men tried to shoot them down, but some escaped. But only one, so I am 
told, lived to reach the fort at Jalalabad. The one to reach Jalalabad was Macnaghten, 
who said in Urdu as he rode into the fort, < Sah makeh > (All is finished). When I 
was a little boy, many Britishers came up from India to visit Gandamak. They would 
stop their motors or horses close to Ferenghi Ghundai, and would stand perfectly still 
with a salute and then they would leave. [Pointing to a large area enclosed by big 
black boulders]: See those black rocks? They have been made black by the blood 
of the English dead. The Khugiani killed many at that spot. It was a British fort 
of earlier times. 


Fahim and I decided to catch an Afghan bus from Gandamak to Jalalabad, as would 
have any British "other rank" given the opportunity in 1842. We were now on a fairly 
good road and the buses ran daily. 

We paid off our muleteers and rode on, stopping at Futteabad for lunch, entertained 
by the descendants of the men who killed two of the six surviving British officers. In the 
late afternoon we reached Jalalabad, having been entertained earlier by a religious leader, 


Sayyid Ahmad Gailani, near Chehar Bagh, where three of the four remaining officers were 
killed. 


Today the Afghan army occupies the old fort of Jalalabad. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FOLKLORE STUDY: A TENTATIVE STATEMENT 


1. The Accordion Effect. At every place we collected tales, the teller observed no 
chronological sequence. Individuals and events were confused, but the events described 
compare favourably with the published British accounts. 


2. The Educational Aspect: Group-Reinforcing Values Stressed. Both the written 
British and oral Afghan accounts tend to emphasize local, tribal or national values, to 
reinforce pride in local heroes and groups. The individual heroes in Afghan folktales all 
embody the highest virtues in Afghan society: personal bravery, sacrifice of self for group, 
generosity in victory (and in the division of spoils). This description also roughly fits the 
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idealized British character. The fact that several English wives (be they spouses of en- 
listed men or officers) chose to embrace Islam and Afghan husbands reinforces Afghan 
belief in their superiority over the British. 

Tales of Afghan intertribal feuds and wars ridicule the out-group, praise the in-group, 
and both sides always claim the ultimate victory. 

British written sources of whatever date may attack individual judgments and policies, 
but usually defend the group and the bravery and fortitude of the British soldiery. 

Both written and oral history, therefore, be it British or Afghan, serves important 
functions in the process of child socialization by mixing fact and legend (not always con- 
sciously, of course) to continue certain in-group attitudes. Although the facts are generally 
correct, they often stop before an unpleasantness occurs to the group of the teller. For 
example, Afghan tales usually omit references to the British return and the subsequent 
defeat of the tribal armies. Instead, folktellers emphasize the return of Dost Mohammad to 
the throne of Kabul, implying that he followed immediately after the retreat as a result 
of the British losing the war. 


3. Social Control. This aspect is sometimes related to 2. but is often distinct. A 
teller emphasizes what happens to those individuals who failed to live up to the ideals of 
the group, those who were cowards in battle or greedy with loot, and those who failed 
to try to become warrior-poets, the ideal basic personality type in Afghan society. 

Often the tales included integrated aspects of the society’s beliefs. Folktellers con- 
stantly allude to Islam and attribute Afghan success to a manifestation of the greatness 
of Allah. The sacredness of the tombs of the shahid killed fighting against the British, 
and the belief that the British could not cut down the sacred tree at Seh Baba, elab- 
orate this. 


4. The Evolution Aspect. The chronological juxtaposition of several tales about the 
First Anglo-Afghan War with subsequent wars caused technological inaccuracies through 
an accretive, evolutionary process. Mention of lorries, machine guns, and airplanes by one 
rather young folkteller indicates his experience with these newer machines and weapons, 
although no such equipment existed in the mid-19th century. 


5. The Entertainment Aspect. In a society which has no TV, few radios, no movies 
except in the cities, and no friendly neighbourhood bars, the entertainment value of folk- 
tales and folk music cannot be overemphasized. Villages with folktellers who give excel- 
lent, personalized performances consider themselves lucky. 

Often the folkteller will interject his own experiences into the tales, especially if 
he is an older man who has participated actively in the Third Anglo-Afghan War (1919) 
or in tribal fighting. The audience seldom sits passively through a performance, but shouts 
approval or dissent over various points, and sometimes arguments break out over con- 
flicting versions of a tale. 
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EPILOGUE 


The British came back in force (during the agricultural season, when forage was 
plentiful and the Afghans were engaged in maximum agricultural activities), defeated the 
depleted tribal armies, relieved the garrison at Jalalabad (which had already relieved itself), 
rescued the prisoners (who had literally rescued themselves), and then in a final “civi- 
lized” gesture, burned down much of the great Kabul bazaar, and the villages of Istalif and 
Charikar. Honour had been retrieved. 


But the end was as in the beginning. The British evacuated the Afghan area, harassed 
all the way over the Khyber Pass by small groups of tribesmen, and Dost Mohammad 
returned to the Kabul throne, from which the British had evicted him in 1839. The 
political pendulum balanced itself. 


And the half-truths of today replace the half-truths of yesterday, waiting in turn for 
the half-truths of tomorrow. Folklore becomes history, and history, folklore; both illumi- 
nate the path of the future. Only a few scholars, as objective as their prejudices will 
allow, really care why an event occurred. The rightness or wrongness remains in the 
attitudes, the belief systems, of a given people. It is what people believe that matters 
in their individual and collective lives, facts take the hindmost. 


British historical accounts of the retreat, the First Afghan War, and the British role 
in India in general, continue to move along two parallel lines, with varying tendencies 
to converge. The attitudes present in the two following 19th-century quotes can still be 
found in current writings. The first is from the pamphlet Afghanistan, England and Rus- 
sia, by "Diplomaticus", published in 1878, and represents the classic Utilitarian approach 
to imperialism. (For discussion of Utilitarian vs. Romantic historians, see Рн1лрѕ, 1961). 


[The British have the] right to demolish the Dahomian or Ashantee if it is 
necessary for his [the Englishman’s] existence — if it is demanded by civilization — 
if the future of the world is benefited thereby [...] The gifts of nature are not 
intended for the exclusive use of one nation or one section of individuals, but for the 
benefit of the whole of the human community. The moral right of an Englishman 
to force Dahomey, Ashantee, Russia, or any other country to admit him to a fair 
share of the natural gifts of that country is simply a part of his right for existence, [...] 
Namely, that we should make the best use of our talent, and not hide our light 
under a barrel [...] We have, therefore, a distinctly moral right to our own existence, 
and a moral right to continue our existence, and a moral right to force the Chinese 
to give us tea for calico, if, owing to our natural gifts, we can produce calico better 
than we can produce tea [...]. [The British have the] moral right to displace 200 
and odd millions of inferior people [— if it becomes necessary for the British to 
advance]. This brings us to the kernel of the question as regards England’s right 
to hold India, and the expediency of holding it. It also brings us to the question 
of Russian’s right to disturb England in her possession of India. The latter question 
may be dismissed forthwith. Russia has no moral right to do so, because Russia is 
not overpopulated; because she has the means within her own limits of gratifying 
all her necessities and desires, and because, by not developing the resources within 
her own limits, she proves herself insufficiently civilized. And being far less civilized 
than Great Britain and the rest of Europe, she is less fit to survive in the struggle 
for existence. 
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And so on. 


Contrast the above theme with the concluding paragraph of Sir John William Kaye, 
a Romantic historian, in his History of the War in Afghanistan (Kaye, 1874, ПІ, p. 402): 


Whether, as many now contend, a later and more terrible disaster owes primarily 
its origin to our humiliating expulsion from Afghanistan, it is not my duty to inquire 
[Kaye refers to the Indian Mutiny]. The calamity of 1842 was retribution sufficient, 
without any conjectural additions, to stamp in indelible characters upon the page of 
history. The great truth that the policy which was pursued in Afghanistan was 
unjust, and, therefore, it was signally disastrous. It was, in principle, and in fact, 
an unrighteous usurpation, and the curse of God was on it from the first. Our 
successes at the onset were a part of the curse. They lapped us in false security, 
and deluded us to our overthrow. This is the great general lesson to be learnt from 
the contemplation of all the circumstances of the Afghan War — “the Lord God of 
recompenses shall surely requite". 


APPENDIX 


The author is currently writing a book based on his research. A tentative outline of the 
book is found below. 


| Title: Pile the Bodies High 
The History and Folklore of the First Anglo-Afghan War (1838-42) 


Part I: Events and People 


Chapter 1: Introduction: Outline of previous studies of folklore and history. The scope of the 
project and how it developed. 


Chapter 2: Narrative of events leading to First Anglo-Afghan War, including a chart to show world- 
wide inter-relationships. 


Chapter 3: The dramatis personae: Afghan, British, Sikh, Indian, Russian, etc. Planners. Participants. 
Participant-observers. A study in psycho-history. 


Chapter 4: Comparison of British and Afghan military systems and traditions. Technology of 
weaponry and tactics. 


Chapter 5: The side-shows: Sind, Punjab, the Princely States, Nepal, China. 


Chapter 6: The Army of the Indus invades Afghanistan. Events up to the departure of Lord 
Keane and the Army of Bombay in 1839. 


Chapter 7: The Army of Occupation and Afghan reactions. British expeditions against the tribes. 
Establishment of outposts. 


Chapter 8: The surrender of Dost Mohammad Khan and the period of British euphoria. 
Chapter 9: The Afghan revolt: An analysis of its relation to the peasant-tribal society. 


Part II: The main event: History and Folklore compared as to accuracy and function 


Chapter 10: Narrative of the retreat from contemporary sources. 


Chapter 11: Narrative of authors walk over retreat route with analysis of folktales collected. 
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Part ПІ: Folklore becomes history and vice/versa 


Decade by decade analysis of British and Afghan historical writings. Utilitarians vs. Ro- 


1838-1975. 


Analysis of attitudes reflected in British and Indian newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals. 


BBC-TV program on First Anglo-Afghan War: The use of modern media to create new 


Chapter 12: The official government views through time. 
Chapter 13: British army traditions concerning the war. 
Chapter 14: 
mantics. Kaye vs. his detractors. 
Chapter 15: Comparative analysis of British and Afghan textbooks: 
Chapter 16: 
Also, with any available Afghan materials. 
Chapter 17: 
folklore in the guise of history. 
Chapter 18: Novels about the war. 


Part IV: The Aftermath of the War and a Summing Up 


Effects of First Anglo-Afghan War on subsequent events in South Asia. 


Empire. The Sikh Wars. 


High watermark of 


The Mutiny in which 23 of the 24 Bengal Native Infantry and Cavalry 


regiments which served in Afghanistan mutinied, or were disarmed and disbanded. 
Recapitulation of the functions of folklore and history. 
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Why Sanskrit Words in The Waste Land 


by G. NAGESWARA RAO 


Eliot himself acknowledged his debt to Indian thought on all pertinent occasions (!). 
His direct echoes to Brbadaranyaka Upanisad in The Waste Land and the The Bhagavad 
Gita in Four Quartets are enough to establish the validity of his words: «Long ago I 
studied the ancient Indian languages, and while I was chiefly interested at that time in 
Philosophy, I read a little poetry too; and I know that my own poetry shows the influ- 
ence of Indian thought and sensibility » (°). Though The Waste Land has been the most 
persistently discussed poem since its publication, the significance of the seven Sanskrit 
words, which Eliot used in the last forty lines of the poem, has not been adequately ex- 
plained. More often, their significance has been questioned and their relevance doubted. 
That these seven Sanskrit words are irreplaceable is established not only because Eliot 
used them, indicating the inadequacy of English translations in his notes to the poem, but 
also from the fact recently disclosed by the discovery of the original draft of the poem. 
Pound, whose dislike for Indian art hardly needs comment (°), left those Sanskrit words 
virtually untouched. Eliot, perhaps to draw the attention of the reader, italicized the three 
words Datta, Dayadbvam and Damyata and capitalized DA in the first draft itself. He 
remarked that « while I made some revisions and chiefly a great many excisions as a 
result of Pound's criticism of the draft, the final section of the poem remained exactly as 
I first wrote it » (9). 

Almost all critics have gone far wide of the mark in interpreting the four Sanskrit 
words, datta, dayadbvam, damyata and Santi. No critic regarded Ganga, Himavant and Da 
as Sanskrit, perhaps because they did not give any trouble to the illusion of understand- 
ing. These seven Sanskrit words, so crucial to the meaning of the poem, proved to be 
a stumbling block to the critics. The early perceptive reviewers like Conrad Aiken, not 
without some doubt as to the “need” for using Sanskrit words and the propriety of the 
poet's desire in compelling the reader to respond in a particular way, noted Eliot's in- 
tention. Aiken remarks: « Why, again, Datta, Dayadhvam, Damvata? or Shantih? Do 
they not say a great deal less for us than “Give: sympathise: control” or "Peace"? Of 


(!) T.S. Error, After Strange Gods, London, of Culture, London, 1948, p. 113. 


1934, p. 40; Ib., Preface to Simone Weil’s The (8) See D.D. Parce, ed., The Letters of Ezra 
Need for Roots, London, 1952, p. ix; RANJEE Pound, London, 1951, pp. 397, 427. 

SHAHANI, < T.S. Eliot: Answers and Questions >, (5) V. Error, ed., The Waste Land: А Fac- 
John O' London's Weekly, LVIII 1, August simile of Transcripts and Original Drafts, London, 
1949, pp. 497-98. 1971. 


(2) T.S. Error, Notes towards the Definition 
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course, but Mr Eliot replies that he wants them not merely to mean those particular 
things, but also to mean them in a particular way — that is, to be remembered in con- 
nection with a Upanishad > (^). Even the staunch champions of Eliot, in their attempt 
to justify him, never justified the significance of the poet's use of the actual Sanskrit 
words. No less a champion of Eliot than Pound, rebutting a reviewer's piece of acri- 
mony with the flat statement that the obscurities of the poem were reducible to four 
Sanskrit words, says that « they ate so obviously the words of some ritual or other », 
and « аге so implied in the surrounding text one can pass them by [..] without losing 
the general tone or the main emotion of the passage », and « one does not need to be told 
that Shantih means “peace” » (°). Can one “pass by" these words, so implied in the sut- 
rounding text? 


Dr Leavis, the most perceptive of Eliot's critics, approves the poet's use of the words 
and the poet's note on them. But his view that « we need only be told once that they 
mean ‘give, sympathise and control’, and the context preserves the meaning» (°), en- 
courages the reader to hasten without understanding them fully. Explaining the context, 
he thinks that their use is ironical. Some critics are carried away by the hot but familiar 
debate whether they are taken from the original or borrowed from some secondary source. 
I do not find any point in hunting for the actual source when we have clear evidence that 
Eliot had read the original and also acknowledged it more than once. 


For Elizabeth Drew, the words remain « abstract ideas », none of them being « trans- 
figured into a redeeming symbol» (°). George Williamson feels that the repetition of the 
Sanskrit commands, supported by Upanisad ending, sounds like the mad talk of Hieto- 
nimo, and < hallucinative vision appears to end in madness» (°). The words, according 
to Cleanth Brookes, contain the deepest truth which the protagonist realizes but which to 
the world seem “mere madness" (©). In the words of the most recent critic, < whatever 
the desperate protagonist thinks he understands by those DA’s, it is not an understand- 
ing which the rational reader will naturally share with him > (). 

Two questions naturally force themselves upon us. Why should Eliot use the orig- 
inal Sanskrit words? What exactly do the words convey? Eliot uses Sanskrit because the 
tenor of the poem calls for.such authentic use; and the vehicle of the allusive technique 
as much demands as it accommodates the original Sanskrit words with their characteristic 
meanings and associations integral to them. Had Eliot translated them, they would not 
only have lost their scriptural identity and the air of specific origin of a great tradition 


(Š) C. AIKEN, « Ап Anatomy of Melancholy >, Poetry, New York, 1949, p. 117. 


The Sewanee Review, LXXIV 1, Winter 1966, (8) G. WILLIAMSON, Readers Guide to TS. 
p. 193. Eliot, New York, 1949, p. 154. 
(8) E. Pounp, quoted in the Casebook on The (°) C. Brookes, Modern Poetry and the 
Waste Land, London, Macmillan, 1968, p. 173. Tradition, University of Carolina Press, 1949, p. 
C) Е.К. Leavis, New Bearings in English 165. | 
Poetry, London, 1962, р. 87. (3) M. MILLER, < What the Thunder Meant 


(8) E. Drew, T.S. Eliot: The Design of His Englisb Literary History, XXXVI 2, 1969, p. 447. 
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but also forfeited their whole wealth of evocative power and emotive value so appro- 
priate to the texture of the verse and so indispensable to the intention of the poem. 
Even if the reader has none of the memory and background needed and hence the words 
do not mean what they are intended to, and even if the poet cannot convey the full 
significance for the reader with a keen sensibility, the effect is certainly not «only a 
series of agreeable sounds which as well have been nonsense > (”). For, once the reader 
knows that they are Sanskrit words, he cannot help recognizing their connection with the 
Upanisad. Hence he commits them to a certain life and culture. When his response is 
thus guided in the right direction, his sensibility acts in a particular way and enables 
him to strike immediately and instinctively at the right attitude. Then the context of the 
poem will communicate the right meaning once the sensibility is properly tuned. A sub- 
stitution of the bare English equivalents, needless to say, will not convey even a trace 
of what the poet intends and will not provide any scope to think of them or to under- 
stand them as they should be understood. If any reader substitutes the English equival- 
ents for all the languages Eliot used, he is bound not only to realize the way in which 
the structure of the verse is shattered but also to find that the rich associations of the 
sources are missing. If nothing else will, that alone is enough to justify the poet. 


Ganga was sunken, and the limp leaves 
Waited for rain, while the black clouds 
Gathered far distant, over Himavant (9). 


Eliot is right in discarding the two debased anglicized forms Ganges and Everest. 
For neither evokes all the sacred and metaphysical associations embedded іп Ganga and 
Himavant. More than to the educated, an appeal of these words to the illiterate masses 
of India is something that cannot be explained. In fact, it is difficult to explain the feel- 
ings of the people associated with their sacred mountain or holy river to others foreign | 
to them. Gavigd, the name of the divine consort of Siva, is the name of the holy river as 
well as the generic word for sacred water. Himavant, the source of Сайра, is mytho- 
logically the father of Parvati, the Divine Mother, as well as the abode of the divine 
couple. 

The sunken river, therefore, symbolizes at once the debased state of life, the shriv- 
elled stream of civilization and the low level of existence. And the black clouds, gathered 
far distant over Himavant, give not only the assurance of life-giving water but also point 
to the goal of human aspiration and the promise of salvation. Thoughts, feelings, emo- 
tions and sensations are simultaneously realized in terms of nature, clouds, hill, river and 
forest. A whole climate of feeling is created, along with an apt evocative setting for 
‘the message. This passage, presenting dark clouds that thunder over the white peak of 
Himavant, is the best example of the poetry of suggestion as against that of statement. 


(22) AIKEN, op. cit, p. 193. Plays, London, 1962, p. 74. 
(8) TS. Error, The Complete Poems and 
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Further, this passage is an example of the two types of suggestion, namely, the sugges- 
tion through the metaconcepts embodied in the Sanskrit words (9. 


To know the full function of the three Sanskrit words Datta, Dayadbvam, Damyata, 
we have to make a clear study of the original context in which these words are used in 
the Upanisad and their function. therein, and then examine Eliot’s deft adaptation of the 
same words for a new purpose. Such a study is amply rewarding because it promotes 
a deeper understanding of the poem and hence a fuller response. It also opens new 
vistas of the range of the poet’s operation of sensibility and reveals new aspects of his art. 
In the Upanisad, the message of the thunder is symbolic in its conception and execution. 
The offspring of Prajapati, after completing their education, ask their father for the final 
secret that makes life on earth meaningful and leads to salvation. Then Prajapati utters 
the syllable da to devas, manusyas and asuras in turn and asks them what each of them 
understood from it. For gods (deva) the syllable conveys damyata ‘control yourself, for 
men (manusya) “give? and for demons (asura) “be compassionate? (°), 


What is significant is that the same syllable da here conveys different messages to 
different beings. The message which each group derives is born out of an intuitive con- 
sciousness of its inherent defect on the part of the particular group. For the gods, it 
means “control yourself? because, endowed as they are with powers and privileges, what 
they need is to acquire self-control. For men, as they are selfish by nature, they must 
learn to give. For the demons, possessed as they are with diabolic strength, they have to 
be compassionate. That is, to lead a meaningful life, gods have to acquire self-control, 
men must learn to give and demons have to cultivate compassion. 


This cryptic mode of Prajapati’s utterance opened for Eliot new venues of artistic 
possibility. It offered him a poetic method of communicating the complex truth in all 
_ its entirety. The method enabled him to present powerfully the idea that one must achieve 
one’s criterion individually. And that criterion, being individual, appears disguised. Only 
a full consciousness of their innate shortcomings and the consequent self-realization pro- 
ceeding from a full awareness of inherent drawbacks can liberate the inhabitants of the 
waste land from their living death. What Eliot, therefore, conveys in the message of thun- 
der is not a set of didactic principles or sum total of the wisdom based on any great 
religious tradition. He communicates the need for evolving a valid criterion of self-evalu- 
ation that endows one with a capacity for constant inspection of experience and vigilance 
of the process of life. That is essential for making life meaningful. 

From the message of thunder, the protagonist realizes the true ideals that make life 
meaningful. Each ideal sets him to an uncompromising introspective self-scrutiny. After 
datta, the inevitable question “what have we given?” follows. It is not ironical as Leavis 


(4) See KRISHNA Rayan, Suggestion and State- (5) For full details of the fable, see The 
ment in Poetry, London, 1972, particularly the Principal Upanisads, ed. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
chapter on «Suggestion through the Objective (Muirhead Library of Philosophy), London, 1953, 
Correlative ». pp. 289-91. 
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thinks, because the question leads to the knowledge that he had yielded to the desires 
of sterile lust, but not surrendered to the demands of love essential for the preservation 
of life and race, the “surrender” which cannot be redeemed by human prudence. 


The lawful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract (**). 


The second command dayadbvam makes him recognize his incapacity to transcend 
the circle of his experience. He realizes how he has locked himself up in the prison of 
his own self-conceit and pride. His awareness of his self-imposed stifling confinement forces 
him to recognize the closed circle of his understanding and sympathies. It reminds him 
of the way out and the ultimate release through the breaking of the citadel of pride. 


We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall, aethereal rumours 

Revive for a moment a broken Coriolanus (7), 


The third command damyata drives the protagonist to recognize the need for self. 
control, the necessity of submitting himself to the universal law. To lead a meaningful 
life, one has to regulate his individual impulses in accordance with the laws of eternity. 
That is, to reach the shore safely, the person has to steer the boat of life according to 
the laws of eternity, the sea, its tide, current and wind, « beating obedient to controlling 
hands > (9). 


That Eliot did not blindly introduce the Upanishadic commands is evident from the 
changes he made. Such of the connotations as are of value and relevance for his purpose 
are fully suggested so that the reader may grasp the richness and derive the many-sided 
impact of the message. All three responses to the commands, as in the Upanisad, show 
that the particular section of the people grasped the high ideal expressed in each com- 
mand and recognized how much they fell short of it and that, being human, they must 
fall short. This recognition of human limitations is often mistaken for “pessimism” or 
the < expression of disillusionment of a generation» (?). If it is to be termed as disil- 
lusionment for want of a better term, we must not forget that it is a kind of healthy 
metaphysical disillusionment with things of this life common to the spiritually enlightened 
in all ages. Hence it cannot be said to belong to any particular “generation”. As it keeps 
one free from all illusions, including the illusion of perfectability, it is not appropriate to 
describe the same as “disillusionment”. 

Perhaps it is to avoid this confusion that Eliot combined all the three commands into 
a single message, dropped the details of deva, manusya and asura, and imparted a full 


(5) Error, The Complete Poems and Plays, (5) Ibid. 
cit., p. 74. | (3) LA. RICHARDS, Science and Poetry, 1920. 
(7) Ibid. For Eliots comments see Casebook, cit, p. 26. 
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human significance to the entire message. The changes he made are based on the high 
philosophical basis provided by Sankara. Commenting on the Upanishadic message, бай- 
kara says, < Other than men, there are neither gods nor demons [....] Those who are 
predominantly selfish are men. In the same way, men who are inclined to cruelty and 
to inflict pain are demons. The same men, if they acquire self-control; and overcome 
the other two defects, are eligible to be styled as gods [.....] > ©). 


This realization of the ideals and of his inherent drawbacks makes the protagonist, 
for the first time, think of "setting his lands in order". He recollects the fragments of 
wisdom he stored against his ruins. All these fragments of wisdom he recounts are in- 
stances of the kind of enlightenment he derived from the message of the thunder. The 
fragments, hitherto meaningless, acquire a new wholeness of meaning in the same way as the 
esoteric Grail objects become meaningful when the successful questing knight solves the 
riddle. 

Broken as these fragments are at first sight, they form a pattern of meaning. Every 
one of these instances presupposes the wisdom which dawns after realization in a con- 
text similar, if not identical, to the present one. The fragments indicate the rebirth of 
hope in the decadence of the waste land. 


Eliot ends his poem with the words: 


Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata. 
Shantih shantih shantih (°). 


Pound recognized the significance and appropriateness of the ending. Dissuading Eliot 
from printing at the end of the poem some of the excised passages, he said that « If 
you must keep 'em, put ’em at the beginning before the “April is the cruellest month". 
The POEM ends with the “Shantih, shantih, shantih” » (2). 

Again critics failed to respond to the full poetic implications of the word Santi. 
Some are too literal in their approach to come anywhere near their real impact. Eliza- 
beth Drew thinks that « it is impossible to feel peace in the concluding passage. It is 
a formal ending only » (?). This benediction of peace reflects a state of mind attained 
after a complete resolution of all disturbances, anxieties and doubts. Hence it figures 
as a fitting finis to a variety of chants, scriptures and literary classics. The repetition of 
Santih, especially when chanted in the proper way with right accent and intonation (it 
is meant only to be chanted aloud that way), echoes this state of absolute peace. Its 
rich evocative power communicates a state of mind akin to, but far richer than "the 
calm of mind all passions spent", the common note with which all European classics 
end. It is with this kind of peace and humility resulting from enlightenment that the 
poem, like the Upanisad, ends. The word Santib is purposely repeated thrice to indicate 


(9) RADHAKRISHNAN, op. cit, p. 290. (2) Paice, op. cit, p. 234. 
(2) Error, The Complete Poems and Plays, (3) Drew, op. cit, p. 116. 
cit, p. 75. 
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the absolute three-dimensional peace resulting from a freedom from all disturbances, from 
within (adyatmikam), from above (ddi-devikam) and from around (ddi-bhautikam). It 
is also intended to ward off all such evils. If its use looks “formal”, it is one of these 
inevitable instances of the degradation of rich conventions into a wooden formality. 


John Holloway, though he partly recognized the appropriateness of the use of Santih 
at the end, is mistaken when he says that in < the “peace” of the closing line (Shantih 
means peace) the process is brought successfully to end ». He is mistaken when he states 
that the Santi-mantra «is the refrain which closes the Sanskrit service for the burial of 
the dead » and concludes that the poem presents a complete process starting with the 
burial of the dead (9). In point of fact, the Santi-mantra is recited at the end of all 
ritual chants, generally on auspicious occasions. It is used only in one uncommon over- 
elaborate ritual of cremation called Brabmamedba Samshára (*). 


The aesthetic significance of closing the poem with Shantih has hardly been noted 
by critics, both Indian and European. The final repetition 


Shantih shantih shantih 


echoes and emphasizes fantarasa, the chief rasa of the poem. Just as the various episodes 
in the Mahabharata depicting different rasas are ultimately made to lead, after all the 
conflicts and battles, to the main f4ntarasa, so also in The Waste Land, the various epi- 
sodes expounding complex emotions lead finally to Santi. The total effect, which is an 
emotional effect, is that of Santa. In The Waste Land, the various items depicting the 
entire complexity of modern emotions are made to feed, by the accord, contrast and inter- 
action of their emotional effects, the main emotion f4ntarasa, “the imaginative experience 
of tranquillity”. The protagonist, who recognized the wisdom of datta, dayadhvam, da- 
myata fully, is liberated from all individual and spiritual conflicts and hindrances and 
attains such poise and serenity. Santarasa arises from such a state of sama (*). By ending 
the poem with the triple repetition of Santih, Eliot created the right emotional effect of 
Santarasa. It is not for nothing that Pound insisted that the poem should end with “Shan- 
tih shantih shantih". 


In weaving the original Sanskrit words into the English syntax and in making them 
an integral part of the organic structure of his poem, Eliot made full use of the flexibility 
of English syntax in accommodating loan words and the permissiveness of the English 
language to absorb the riches of the ancient Indian language. Without the seven Sans- 
krit words which he used, the poem would definitely not have been as rich in its texture 
as it now is and its poetic appeal would not have been so compelling and universal. 


(4) J. Нотоза, Widening Horizons, Lon- necessary revision in the next edition of the book. 
don, 1966, pp. 82-83. C5) For a full account of jántarasa, see J.L. 

(=) I owe this point to my teacher Mr S. Masson, M.V. PATWARDHAN, Santarasa: Abbina- 
Viswanathan. I thank him for showing me a vagupta’s Philosophy of Aesthetics, (Bhandarkar 
letter he had received from Professor Holloway, Oriental Research Institute), Poona, 1969. 


in which the Professor had agreed to make the 
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HERMANN GOETZ 
(1898 - 1976) 


Hermann Goetz 


Professor Dr Hermann Goetz, formerly Director of the history of art section of the Süd- 
asien-Institut of Heidelberg University, died on July 8th 1976, a few days before his 78th 
birthday. Goetz was certainly one of the most productive scholars forming part of this new 
foundation. In the bibliography of his published work compiled upon the occasion of his - 
75th birthday, 383 publications are listed including 32 books. To this number more than 
a hundred book reviews must be added. Yet it is not just the volume of his work but its 
range that is imposing. | 

In an initial phase, during the first world war, Hermann Goetz was intérested in the 
Ottoman Turks and he learned the languages required for this purpose. Later, his interests 
widened to include Iran and, as a quite logical development, extended further to centre 
upon India in the age of the Moguls. His many scholarly contributions in this field began 
with essential and illuminating studies. on Indian miniature painting. A splendid starting 
point was the famous Jahangir album which, owing to its unusual format, had long lain 
concealed in the midst of the map collection of the Staatsbibliothek of Berlin. This work 
required him to take into consideration a wide background of ethnography. Study ‘of figu- 
rative art automatically led to the study of the. themes represented: e.g. the customs and 
usages of the Mogul empire and, consequently, the popular customs of that age viewed 
as a background and sphere of influence. A vast pattern of interconnexions had to be stud- 
ied, without which that state system would be incomprehensible: it had been founded by 
an adventurer belonging to one of the last migratory movements to reach India from the 
north-west. | _ i 

Goetz at this stage was already looked upon as being a scholar of international importance. 
Out of a large number of possible contacts, he was led to one in particular by the workirigs 
of his own destiny. At the beginning of the thirties, which were so arduous for his coun- 
try, he took up.a post as Curator at the Kern Institute for Archaeology and Indian 
History at Leiden University. -The great indologist, Jean Philippe. Vogel, who thus be- 
came his protector and superior, had only just completed his own fundamental discoveries 
in the Punjab-Himalaya area whose picturesque traditions were well-known to Goetz, too, 
since he had made them an object of study. It was obvious that Goetz must pursue this 
line of research, especially since the restrictions on the employment of foreigners in Holland, іп 
force at a time when refugees were crowding into that country, prevented him from taking 
up а permanent appointment as a scholar there. Consequently, Goetz accepted a grant to 
work in India. There followed a phase in his life during which he managed to understand . 
and interpret with greater clarity than ever before the evolution — enriched by outside stim- 
uli — of north-west India and with it the transition from ancient to mediaeval art in India. | 
He threw fresh light on that strong reaction that had followed the period of great mi- 
gtatory movements. If today we investigate the role of the last pre-Islamic dynasty of Afgha- 
nistan, we encounter further evidence of this expansion originating in India. 
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Though a determined adversary of the National Socialist regime, Goetz was interned in 
India during the second world war. Yet this very restriction of his freedom of movement 
enabled him to work on the superabundance of things seen. And thus after the 
war his publications grew, and his competence extended to ever-wider spheres. But even 
“when dealing with the most heterogeneous subjects his starting point was always specific 
“key” objects. His earlier activity in museums led him to look back upon the past in 
Europe, and this spurred him to an approach in which the entire system of correlations be- 
tween East and West is seen in all its consequences. 


His return to Germany occurred in stages, but once it had taken place he 
found himself induced to write far-ranging works of synthesis such as his outline of 
Indian art — widely read in a number of translations — in which he describes the develop- 
ment of this art over 5,000 years. At the same time, he formulated a number of general 
ideas regarding this art and repeated them at a commemoration in honour of Nehru when 
he gave the “Nehru Memorial Lecture”. At Heidelberg, he managed to create a tradition 
of teaching and research and to help his disciples even after reaching the retirement age for 
university teachers. When he was past 70 Goetz still undertook long journeys during which 
he was able to see with his own eyes the radiating influence of those centres of art he had 
studied over many years. 


His work as an organizer and director of museums has not been forgotten in India 
‚ and will not be in the future. For example, after the war till his retirement in 1953, he 
was the director of the Baroda museum and picture-gallery and worked under enormous dif- 
ficulties and dangers connected with «he dividing up of India. Next, he reorganized 
the National Gallery of Modern Art in New Delhi, but in 1955 was forced to return to 
Gétmany, victim of a tropical illness contracted as a result of 19 years in a tropical 
climate. He remained in Germany till 1958, organizing there a number of displays 
and exhibitions on Indian art, giving lectures, etc. Back in India again, at Baroda he organ- 
ized another museum which also contains a good collection of European art. His definitive 
return to Germany occurred in 1961, and he was one of the earliest members of the 
Heidelberg Südasien-Institut. 

It behoves us to state clearly what Hermann Goetz left to us as a legacy: that is, gn 
awareness that with the new situation in the world as a whole, a limitless field of research 
projects has come into view — both arduous and challenging, and likely to fill the 
lives of many scholars. What filters from these researches into general culture can bave a 
healthy effect on many afflictioris of the age in which we live and prove more beneficial 
` than those concoctions achieved by mixing up changeable ideologies. 

It is the same task that we believe the journal East and West has set itself as a moral 
undertaking thanks to its editor Giuseppe Tucci. Our faith in the unity of knowledge and its 
everlasting value is confirmed by this analogy in intentions at the highest level of achievement, 
notwithstanding the originality and divergent nature of the work done when it comes to 
individual activities. | 
| KARL JETTMAR 
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Doveras Barrer, Early Cole Architecture and 


Sculpture (London, Faber and Faber Tinte i 


1974, M2 pp, 99 pls). — 1 


Sud i anka UM ИА 
development of the architecture and sculpture of 
' the early period of Cola art, and sets out to 
"identify the various phases in its évolution. This 
piece of research has brought a very large number 
`of temples to the notice of scholars, ‘stressing 
their importance in. artistic development — pre- 
viously they had been given scant consideration 
except in the brief sümmaries of the Archaeological 


Survey of India or in some other specialized ' 


` periodical. The various features making up 
the temples are also illustrated by a number of 
plans and diagrams, and these are further clear 
evidence of the architectural development of the 
“period. At the same time this study relies dlso 
on a rigorous historical investigation largely based 
"on temple inscriptions; but this evidence is hardly 
ever probative for the dating of the temples, for 
the titles by which sovereigns are indicated alter- 
nate as descent, and it is thus very 
difficult to determine exactly what person they 
are referring to. - The theme is developed with 
scholarly rigour, and the excellent photographic 
‘documentation enhance the careful work of analy- 
sis carried out by the author. 

In the early Cola period three phases of 
development can be di the author 
pointing out thet no temple. before the middle 
of the 9th cent. can be attributed to this dynasty. 
Phase one falls between.866 and 940 AD. and 


` consists of two storeys or tals, the one exception ` 


In an overall of the temples of the 


. early Cola period, it is noted that these remain 


of modest proportions, the one exception being 
the temple of Tanjore, and their plan is straight- 
forward and uniform in comperison above all with 
the temples of Deccan and the North. The 
temple's axis is usually East-West and consists 
of a nave surinounted by a flat roof which is 


named ardbemandape; the- roof is supported. by - 
free-standing 


perimeter pilasters and sometimes by 

pillars; the erdbamendapa leads into a square, 
flatroofed sanctuary which supports & tower ot 
vimana. Access to the erdbemandapa is by means 
of а door that allows light to illuminate: the 
interior. “Another door enables anyone to pass 


from the. frontal part of- the structure into the -. ` 


dim sanctuary where the image of the divinity 
is placed. 

The most obvious structural Fans of the 
temples are analyzed by the author in order to 
make clear the changes occurring in time and, as 
we remarked, have been embodied in diagrams 
and drawings. This detailing is not, then, confined 
to the outline of the adbisbtbana, or the base on 
which the vimena. rests, allowing for, possible 
variants, but also, embraces the perimeter wall 
where, particular architectural features like niches 
ог devakosbiba, pilasters, ornaments and sculptures 
are - minutely described. The author also notes 
the changes affecting the complex structure of 
the tower which, in the period under consideration, 


` being the temple of Tanjore which has as many 


a 38). 


at this time the figure of the sovereign Aditya I 
(870-907), the first great builder of the period, ` 


assumes considerable importance. Phase two, 
looked upon as transitional, rung from 940 to 970, 
See Eats ni аце ceu yan Malad 

sovereign promoting widespread building 
Еа from 970. to 1014. The dates and 
divisions proposed -are purely for convenience, 
since the changes occurring in this span of time 


“as 16. 
uu е e rae 


The limited number of rooms «allows 


between ` žala, ‘griva and sikbara» 
Lastly, the author also considers the 
evolutionary phases of the ardbamandapa and the 
mandapa.. š ë 
Having: а a amber oE GREE 
concerning the beginning of Cola architecture, 
Barret analyzes some temples that-he believes 


belong to the first period and were built during 


the reign of Aditya I and his successors: (The 


= temples attributed to the predecessor of Aditya I, 


NEC UU KIM EL wat ani шр ыы 


between phases. 

Jas dic wile df the! peti considered ad 
for its first phase in particular Barret claims 
originality and authentic unity of inspiration, 


whereas others look upon it as а time of transition | 


between Pallava art and the most mature phase 
of the Cola epoch. Indeed, he is at pains to 
point out how, in Colamandalam above all, the 
influence of Pandya art is in some respects more 
striking than that of Pallava art. 


Vijayalaya, would seem to belong to a preparatory. 
phase). Artistic achievement reached its peak 
after same wars of conquest occurring around 885. 
By this time .the temples were already fully. 
complex in structure, their proportions being. fairly. 
simple and harmonious, and architectural forms 
аге well and cleanly defined and devoid of any 


emphasis of ornamental details. The plan of the . 


` ardbamandapa may range from a simple form 


. with straight perimeter walls decorated solely with 
-pilasters to more complex forms embellished by 


the presence of niches. Inside the enclosure wall 


- ` of the temple or prakara, one may also find the 
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mandape that will later grow in importance, and 
some shrines as well ‘dedicated to minor divinities. 
The gopure are fairly low in relation to their 


later development and ere of minor importance - 


compared to the vimana. 


to the mature phase of this first ` 


period is the temple of Nagesvara at Kumbakonam, 


an architectural masterpiece owing to its har . 


monious structures and the high quality of its 
sculptured features; and. also the temple of 
Brahmapurisvare at Pullamangai which is likewise 
deemed a work of excellent design even though 
small in size. 

is de ind docede-of the Modi ccna cor- 
responding to phase ПІ of the early Cola period, 
a fresh impulse was given to building activity, 
but already in previous decades, namely in period 
II, new architectural- forms were being developed 
accompanied, too,.by a renewal in the realm of 
sculpture as the temple of Gomuktesvara at 
Tiruvaduturai proves. In actual fact, this structure, 
though datable to the years 932-945, would seem 


to be linked to monuments: built after 970 rather — 


than to phase I. The second period temples; 


among which the temple of Naltunai Isvara at. 


Punjai stands out on account of its importance 
and considerable size, are looked upon as tran- 
sitions] between phases I and III, to some extent 
beralding the moet mature period of Cola art. 
In the lest years of phase II, bowever, artistic 


by the Rashtrakuta; nevertheless, building activity 
went on, the outcome being temples usually of. 
small dimensions. 


The building of temples on a wide scale was ` 
resumed with the coming to the throne of Uttama - 


Cola (969-985), a new ‘climate of peace and 
prosperity having been established. The work 


was sponsored by the Queen Mother, Sembiyan ` 


Mahadevi, who also continued to foster building 
activity during the reign of Rajaraja I (985-1014). 
While showing an elaboration of structures devel- 


oped earlier, the temples of this phase clearly .. 


reveal a continuity of architectural development, 
and they contain, too, a wealth of sculpture often 


_ unequal in quality but fairly uniform in style. - 


Many temples, moreover, contain splendid col-- 
lections of bronzes like the temple of Umamahe- 
svara at Konerirajapuram and of Manavalesvara 
at Tiruvilakkudi (Tanjavor district). The great 
temple of Rajarajesvara, (1006-1010) also dates 
from Rajareja's reign. Even though the structure 
of this striking > 

building work ‘comtemporary with it, having a 
place -in the unfolding pattern of езгу Cola 
architecture, its colossal proportions inevitably led 
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‘edifice is associated with the 


А. 


to the development of. architectural designs that 


P.Z. PATTABIRAMIN, Sanctuaires rupestres de l'Inde 
ds Sud. I. Andhra. (Pondichéry, Institut Fram 
çais d'Indologie, 1971, 18 рр. LXVIII pls) 


- The volume consists almost wholly of - plentiful 
photographic documentation of some rock sanc- 
tuaries in southern Indis with explanatory notes 
egcompanying the photographs. In a brief Aver- ° 
tissement the author stresses that < Notre ouvrage. 
est destiné à compléter éventuellement les. travaux 
déjà publiés et à signaler aur archéologues en 
dehors de l'Inde l'intérét de ces grottes-sanctuaires 
qui sont des témoins de l'usage d'aménager des 


, Sanctuaires rupestres non seulement aux époques 


antérieures à l'apparition des temples construits 
mais encore bien après celleci». - 

Even though the photographs are not always 
clear — the images of statues and reliefs, above 
all; will prove bat of scanty help in a comparative 
study of the sculpture of this period — the record 
we ate provided with is not without its use: it 
furnishes, indeed, а broad: picture of sanctuaries 


.that have not always been adequately documented. 


Examples are those in the districts of Krspa 
(villages of Akiripalle, Mogalrajapuram, Vijaya- 
vida), Guntar (villages of Mangalagiri, Sitanagatam,. 
and Undavalli), and Nellür. mum. of Bhairave- 
konda). 

The volume also contains я a bibliographical note. 


RosA MARIA CIMINO | 


MARGARET MEDLEY, The Chinese Potter (Oxford, - 
‘Phaidon Press, 1976, 288 pp., 215 figs., 8 
pls.). Е 


i : There are numerots books on Chinese pottery, 


` but the technical aide of production is rarely given 


thorough: treatment: the authors usually opt for 
what is essentially a stylistic and aesthetic appraisal. 
Margaret Medley is Curator of the Percival David 
тамно наои 
she is а specialist with vast personal experi 

in the field of pottery; Еа Е 
tries a different approach to the subject. The 
ЧИК of her book is a rightful tribute to the often. 
unknown and ignored maker of many masterpieces; 
but its subtitle-is « A Practical History of Chinese 
Ceramics», and altogether the authoress intends 
it to be а contubution to the history of the 
technological development of ceramics in China. 


The work falls into three parts: «The Basic 
Technology > (pp. 17-73), < The Period af Discovery, 
and Innovation » (pp. 73-191), and « Development 
and Variations » (pp. 192-263), covering the entire 
production from Neolithic down to the last dynasty. 
To tackle the theme sccording to this criterion 
involves a certain imbalance in the text itself. 


This is to the detriment of the last two dynasties, 


particularly, for under them the Chinese potter, 
having practically. exhausted the whole range of 
possible technical innovations (we do not ourselves 
know of examples of "lustre work” es in the Near 
East), i$ mainly devoted to enriching his own 
repertoire in a virtuoso manner. The authoress 
is quite conscious of the resulting imbalance and 
reminds us in the Preface that this period (Ming 
and Ch’ing) is the one most studied 
in the West. In accordance with her premisses, 
then, Margaret Medley develops the technical 
arguments with great accuracy (and from this point 
of view, and overall, the -most successful of the 
three sections is undoubtedly the middle one). 
She conveys most valuable (and often unpublished) 


‘information about.a variety of things: the devel. ` 


opment of kilns, rightly considered one of the most 
important factors in the creation of a piece of 
pottery; the temperatures and techniques required 
in mixing and firing (here, to lete our knowl- 
edge, we would like to have, been told something 
about the stages in firing itself); the chemical 
composition of the various materials used and the 
respective modifications and alterations undergone 
according to temperatures and techniques; the 
development in the forms of the potter's wheel 
introduced; the use of moulds and the industrial- 
ization of the product. And all this is dealt with 
without neglecting anything of what is more 
properly and traditionally the stylistic and sesthetic 


aspect. Taken as a whole, the picture we are | 


‘given is a first-rate one. 
However, a promise made in the Preface (« An 


attempt is also made to set the ceramics against the. 


social and economical background, and to relate 
-the whole subject to the wider world picture », 
p. 8) is not to our mind adequately kept by the 
authoress. The «background» we. are given is 
the usual one to be found in history of art manuals, 
even the best, of which the present volume is an 
example; and the data about the historical and 
economic situation are very concise. We know, 
and are told, nothing about the social status of 
the potter, for example, or about efforts thst may 
have been made towards some kind of « scientific 
research » with a view to adapting materials to the 
for required. ~- 

These gaps, common in fact to all manuals, and 
perhaps part and parcel of the very concept of a 
manual, in no way detract from the great import- 


ance this text has at a time when the study of 
Chinese ceramics — owing above all to the many 
excavation campaigns under way in China and 
also to past and present scientific analyses — is 
entering a phase of critical, and perhaps decisive 
re-thinking. A list of marks, a glossary and a 
general, accurate and up-to-date bibliography com- 
plete the volume. 

Margaret Medley is to be commended for this 
work which is of first-rate importance for research; 
it is a constant source of new and stimulating ideas 
and suggestions which аге indispensable alike in 
student teaching and specialist debate. 


GIOVANNI CURATOLA 


The ТІ. Yuen, Bibliography of Western Writings 
on Chinese Art and Archaeology (Harrie А. Van- 
,derstappen editor, London  Mausell 1975, 
XLVII, 606 pp). 


The appearance of a bibliography is always an 
important event, and this is particularly true of 
this publications devoted to Chinese art- and 
rchaeology. The work is entitled to Yuan Tung-li, 
a well-known scholar in the field of sinology who 
devoted his own life as a researcher to work of 
bibliography, traditionally defined as «obscure », 
and whose best known work is China in Western 
Literature: a Continuation of Cordier's Bibliotheca 
Sinica. 

Yuan himself was responsible for the prepara- 
tory pert of the present work covering the period 
from 1920 (though the main texts of earlier date 
are included) to 1965, the year of his death. 
Numerous collaborators continued the work and 
the edition has been edited by Н.А, Vanderstappen 
of the University of Chicago. 

The list of sources comprises more than a 
thousand entries including periodicals, the bulletins 
of museums and private institutions, Festschrift 
etc., and the languages referred to (in response ` 
to a criticism by L. Lanciotti of the above — 
mentioned general bibliography — cf. EW. 
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French, German and Portuguese, . for Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, Scandinavian and Slav texts are 
also included. Thus we have an almost complete 
panorama of work done in the west. Lack of 
uniformity in transliteration is a fault, especially 
as regards works in Slav languages; and this is 
recognized in the introduction. As well as entries 
concerning China proper, there are important texts 
relating to adjacent geographical areas with close 
cultural ties with the Chinese sector such as Central 
Asia, Korea and Japan, careful attention being 
paid to problems of interrelationship. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first 


lists volumes (including museum and exhibition 
` catalogues arranged alphabetically according to 


country and those referring to private collections) 


and consists of 2778 entries; the second concerns 
articles published in periodicals and is made up of 
° 8945 entties. Book reviews are also included. 
Both parts are subdivided into ten main sections: 
1) general studies, 2) archaelogy; 3) architecture; 
4) calligraphy; 5) painting; 6) graphics; 7) sculp- 
ture; 8) bronzes; 9) ceramics; 10) decorative arts 
and handicrafts. Ап index of authors and a 
perhaps still more useful index of collections and 
collectors complete the bibliography. There is also 


an accurate summary of contents that makes up for 


a nonexistent subject index. Inaccuracies and 
imperfections are evident here and there, but they 
do not, however, detract from ‘the substantial 
completeness of this work. 

This bibliography complements other guides to 
Chinese material (for example: As Index to Chinese 
Archaeological Works published in the People’s 
Republic of China 1949-1965, edited by G.M. Chen 
and R.B. Stanips, East Asia Series, Occasional 
_ Paper no. 3, Michigan State University 1972); and 
e E ee 
importance for those whose field of research is 
the history of art. 


GIOVANNI CUBATOLA 


V.M. Masson (ed.), Uspebi sredneaziatskoj arbeo- 
logii (The successes of Central Asian archae- 
ology) (part. 3 - Ácademy of Sciences of the 
USSR - Instítute of Archaeology - Scientific 
Council for the Problems of Central Asian and 


tions is unprejudiced, and ideological (and politi- 


cal) shackles, too, fashioned as a result of the 


` familiar evolutionist and sociological scheme of 


things, now appear far less cumbrous than in a 
fairly recent past. Nor must we overlook another 
feature of Soviet archaeological research in Europe 
and Asia (it may be called «material» but it is 
anything but negligible): this is the great outlay of 
financial resoutces tied up with this work of 
excavation and research and leavened, as it were, 


'by the voluntary and freely-offered collaboration 


of vast sectors of the population, especially the : 
younger generation. -If there is a < popular » science 
in the USSR, this is certainly archaeology. 

In the present volume, no. 3 of the series, 


- a group of problems is well to the fore: those 


Kazakhstan Archaeology - «Nauka» Publ. 


House - Leningrad Department - Leningrad, 
1975, 116 pp., 31 ill). - 


The present work is one of a series of slim 
volumes which are extremely useful to anyone 
anxious to keep-abreast with the latest achieve- 
ments of Soviet exploration and research in Central 
Asia. In the last few decades these territories have 
scored extraordinary sspebi, successes, not just 
because of the digging done by Soviet excavators, 
but because the relevant sites and finds have been 
scientifically interpreted: both activities are closely 
linked and both are embodied in these volumes. 
Soviet archaeology, in-the course of its obvious 
“evolution, has now moved far away from a < science 


_of material culture » which is how it was conceived ` 


of and organized in the early years after the 
October Revolution. Today, it collaborates closely 


not only with almost all the natural sciences, but - 


also with historical, social and humanistic disci- 
plines. Its «open» attitude in both these direc- 
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relating to the history and culture of the earliest 
nomad peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan — 
peoples who, from remotest antiquity down to 


Һе threshold of the modern world, played a part 


in the destinies of Eurasia that it is not exaggerated ` 
to term enormous. And it is a stroke of the rarest 
fortune -for the world of science that we can 
learn much about such populations from a host 
of prehistorical and proto-historical . archaeological -' 
complexes and, as regards times nearer to our own, ` 
from Historical sources written in various 
and of varying reliability. In the USSR andi 
western countries alike, the attention of scholarship . 
has been increasingly focussed on these populations 
and cultures in recent years; and it would not be 
difficult in this respect to compile a sizeable 
bibliography; “but we shall confine ourselves 
— sapienti sat! — to listing the main authors 
who in one way or another have been concerned 
with the fascinating problems involved: M. Gim- - 
butas, F. Напёаг, K. Jettmar, S.V. Kiselev, E. 
Knobloch, EN. Minns, T.T. Rice, M. Rostovzev 
T. Sulimirski, R. Werner, J. Wiesner and others. 
Though considered outside the above series, men- 
tion must be made of ай excellent monograph 
on the above-mentioned theme: Tbe Royal Hordes - 
Nomad Peoples of the Steppes (1965) by E.D. Phil- 
lips. It is a work betraying unusual familiarity 
with Soviet sites and relevant scientific sources, 
and is moreover a. work furnished with countless 
illustrations, same of them technically excellent 
Western investigators of these nomad populations 
are growing increasingly aware that their therio 
morphic Weltanschauung and above all their steppe 
art, emanating from this conception of the world, 
can only be understood within a «Eurasian» 
conceptual framework: an overall view is required 
that takes in the whole area of the steppes from 
Siberia (Minussinsk) and the Altai- (Pazyryk) to 
Thrace, Hungary, Silesia and Lusatia (Vettersfelde). 
In the first of this sbornik there is an 
examination of general laws (if one can speak: 


of law in this case) governing the evolution of © off in the uspebi, successes, promised in the title 

proto-nomadic cultures; and in this. context a itself. - 

detailed analysis is attempted of the problem of Vol. 3 of the series, as was made clear, is 

- establishing a relative and absolute chronology, dnd mainly devoted to the nomad peoples of the 

of the problems connected with the so-called region under consideration, and A.M. Mandelktum, 

< Scythiam» style in Eurasian art. The second pert . the author of the first paper, begins by briefly 

of the miscellany contains detailed information . ` recalling the problem of the ‘historical pest of 

about the most recent archaeological research and nomed populations, invoking the relevant data 

exploration devoted- to this theme, and some that had already previously entered into the - 
material is published that has emanated from the possession of science. As a result of this we are 

latest excavations on the proto-nomadic sites on -able to follow up — no longer im abstrecto as . 
the Pamir, the Uzboy bed, in Ferghana, Choresmia, > sometimes happened in the past, but concretely —. 

northern Kirghizie and other regions. Furthermore, ` the sequence of individual periods in the historical 

‘the sbormik also provides data about other new `~ process -connected with nomads and nomadism. 


discoveries and organized scientific undertakings - Though in varlous continents the phenomenon of - — , 


in the archaeology of Central Asie and Kezakhstan nomadism is encountered-at almost all culturel 
in the period 1972-1973. Last>but not least, levels, in the strictest sense the nomads of the ` 
there is a very useful bibliography of specialized Central Asian steppes are pastoral societies who, 
literature in this field published in the last years "for the purpose of feeding their herds, shift from 
(but it does not list the relevant works of the _ опе pasture to another, in time covering even 


aforementioned foreign specialists — а return to enormous distances and often leaving but few 

the xenophobia of yesteryeat?). - traces of their migratory movement. This makes 
Having indicetéd the ‘skeletal structure ‘of’ 2 it more difficult for the archaeologist, ethnologist ` 

that appear to lend themselves most to a:résumé, between remains visible in-field work (kurgens, 


without the omission of other papers from this burials, necropolises, pottery, artifacts, etc.) and 
review implying any sort of value judgment. ka ео O ы 
cof the wok ore mede up of es many as fife steppes, in the petiodization most current for - 
contributions, quite apart from section IIT which, | the nomad cultures of the West, it is customary 
as was pointed out, contains « reports and news to distinguish between successive stages corre- 
items > as well as the bibliography already referred . sponding to a ¢pre-Scythian», «Scythian» and 
to end analytical tables and data due to radiocarbon < Sarmatian » phase. Now the obvious problem 
` dating of archaeological samples from Central Asia ^ that arises is whether this threefold periodization 
and Afghanistan undertaken in the special labora- can be transferred lock, stock and barrel from 
tory ofthe Academy of Sciences of the USSR. ` the western regions of Eurasia (the lower Pannonian ` 
The reader should at once be advised not to ` plain, southern Russia, etc.) to the oriental ones 
expect from this review a sort of summary of the along the whole broad belt of the steppes as far 
Present state of research and discovery achieved as south-west Siberia (6,000 kml) Such an 
by Soviet explorers in Central Asia. We cannot enlargement of the overall scheme of things is -: 
but submit a number of brief, particular references not possible, the author argues, « without sub- 
that are rather questions than replies and solutions. stantial reservations»:  periodization must not 
For we cannot lose sight of the fact that the - presuppose ethnic definitions, conceived of « priori, 
tesearchers themselves are carrying out their. work af the nomad populations considered. « More exact 
on various «fronts» that are more or less inde- denominations must be assigned to nomad popu- 
pendent of each other,, and that the time has lations in accordance with Central Asien reality: ° 
not yet come for casting up the sum of these these attributions must be worked out in connexion .. . 
separate activities sector by sector." Though this with the whole sum of informative data relating 
e Belenitaky (Central Asia, to each given, local population of nomads ¥. 
1968) and G. Frumkin (Archaeology .in Soviet Applying the latest archaeological evidence, 
Central Asia, 1970) in helt praiseworthy and very A.M. Mandelktam goes on to argue, the ever-more 
` useful surveys, these have already been somewhat urgent question is whether it is still possible, and 
gnawed at by tempus edax rerum. The same fate to what extent, to apply the same ethnic termin . 
will inevitably befall the attempt by the present ology to both the east and west of the nomad 
volume to offer an eccount; but luckily, it is world, ss is the usual practice in Soviet and 
periodical publication renewed — it is hoped — non-Soviet science, especially as regards the almost . 
` Жош year to year, provided there is no falling - ubiquitous Scythians who, it must be remarked, 
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. from the time of Herodotus have dominated the 
‘scene of scientific and pseudo-sclentific publications 
devoted to this area and to these populations. 


The typology- and relative chronology of the - 


nomad populations of the Eurasian steppes can 
only be more understood on the basis 
of immanent criteria, not criteria that are extraneous 
to the particular and local areas that individuel 
groups of researchers in the field have chosen for 
their respective investigations. What is more, in 

every single instance the chronological framework 
d Шс кы ш He dened onthe 


basis of local criteria without scholars striving to . 


conceive, a priori, of such data as being stretched 
in a panEurasian < Procrustean bed». 


Instead of premature jumping to far-reaching ` 


conclusions of an ethnological, chronological, evol- 


utionist order, the method argued for by the ` 


author consists, in each single instance, in a study 
of archaeologically relevant sites dnd objects 
encountered in given districts; in an examination 
‘and description ‘af their specific features evinced 
in buildings, funerary- ritual, the kind of grave 
goods associated with it, and in the observations 
of & social and socio-religious order, etc. that can 
be collected. Only by taking account of all 
‘these specific factors can one go on to elaborate 
a chronological and typological classification. 
Nevertheless, the author is. not pleading for 


some cases with the whole belt of the steppes, 
too » as he makes clear in order not to be misun 
derstood. Another valid plea he puts forward 
- is for accurate consideration of the data furnished 
by the farming districts of Central Asia: pastoral 


and nomadic culture on the one hand, farming and - 


settled cultures on the other, are linked by an 
extremely intricate dialectical bond that of late 
. years has been thoroughly examined by not a few 
acute scholars, some of whom are included in the 
.list supra (among relevant researches some works 
by K. Jettmar.and E.D. Phillips stand out). In 
Soviet sclence research alopg these lines has been 
cared out mainly by М.К. Kadyrbaev and К.А. 
Akilev, duly remenbeted by the. present author. 
This recent work of excavation and study enables 
us to correct the picture, current hitherto, of the 
nomadic peoples of the steppes and of their ties 
with sedentary and farming populations. Such 
tles were of mutual economic-cultural conditioning, 
not in any sense of preconceived antagonism (which 
is the exception not the rule). 
madology » that is being established is eschewing, 
above. all, the dogmatic iss aa that there 
existed a sort pan-Scythian otkumene stretching 


The new «no | 


fim the Portus Bakinas to Chis sud Se 
imagined to be the basis of many ethnic, linguistic 
and cultural entities that blossomed in these 
immense expanses over the centuries. Compared 
with such comfortable simplifications, A.M. Mandel’- 
Étam's article is seen as an appeal to the con 
creteness of the individual fact, to the concrete 
« archaeological document », the basis and starting 
point-for every subsequent theoretical generalization 
— something inevitable but always hazardous. 
Another outstanding taive of Soviet 
archaeological science is responsible for the second. 
paper which is devoted to the « chronology of ‘the 
earliest sites of the proto-nomadic age». МР. 
Grjaznov begins his brief note with the observation 
that in the lest fifteen years the approach to these 


` problems has substantially changed. In the previous 
` period the idea held sway that the steppes to the 


np duds e ерси 
the diffusion of «Scythian» culture, while the 
steppes of inner Asia were supposed to have been | 
a- peripheral or, at anyrate, secondary region of 
diffasion where the achievements of the culture of 
the Scythian tribes were reckoned to have pene- 
trated late and at times-in an altered form. It is. 
the author’s view that much excavation and 
research of the last few years oblige us to correct 
this picture In support of this, M.P. Grjaznov 
cites the famous Asrgans in the Chiliktin valley 
south of lake Zaysan (cf. G. Frumkin, Archaeology 
im Soviet Asia, 1970, p. 19), already known from 
the 1960s onwards, and the copious series. of 
kurgans in the mogil'niki of Ujgarak and Tagisken 
on the lower Syr-Darya discovered between 1960 
and 1965. Recently, further excavating and dis 
covery of mogil'miki.in central Kazakhstan and in 
the Tuva region have enlarged our knowledge of 
кои kurgans. But specially significant in 
this respect ere the excavations of the Royal kergan 
of Argan (Tuva) that are not yet finished and 
already the subject of debate about the time of its 
erection. Although plundered in ancient times, 
the tomb has neverthless yielded up much material 
throwing light on an origina! culture of the ancient 
tribes of Tuva in the 7th-6th century. The author 
kaa aa gap kurgan and furnishings 
with . minuteness of detail, but here we must 
unfortunately leave the matter. The tomb of the 
ee c 
many pieces of jewellery in gold and precious 
stones. Of signal historico-artistic importance is 
the discovery of remains of multi-coloured woollen - 
fabrics of ancient. Persian make belonging to the 
pre-Achsemenian age, for up to now only fabrics 


of the Achaemenian age (finds in the Altai) were 


| known.” In the tombs of the Aržan warriors bronze 


and many other noteworthy objects were 


weapons 
- found. In two lateral burials about 30 horses were 
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buried, in another, 15. Found among the trappings 
“were an interesting carving of the head. of a 
bridled horse, the representation of a predatory 
animal in bronze, and a very ancient horse-collar 
made from hartshorn, etc. 

МР, Grjeznov looks at this grandiose kurgan 
-of Arkan in Tuva territory from a more general 
historico-sóciological viewpoint as well. It is his 


opinion that these striking finds give the lie to 


those who, on 4 priori grounds, denied that it was 
possible to come across large Royal kurgans of the 
proto-Scythian (and pre-Scythian) age in the distant 
- steppes of inner Asia. It-was presumed that in that 
. region, so distent from the centres of gncient 
culture and the world of the «Scythisns », the 
process of social differentiation was not yet so far 
advanced as among the Scythians of the Black 
Sea, for example. The present scholar, instead, 
argues in favour of a consistent - 

evolution — in the social and cultural field in 
general — of the ethnic and social communities 
of the steppes, an evolution in any case independent 
of stimuli deriving fram the « Scythians » of the 
West. «Our excavations have proved», he 
declared, « that... this process of an emerging social 
pattern depends more on the conditioning of the 
intfinsic development of society than on outside 
causes brought about by more or less clear-cut 
ties with the populations of other cultures ».- 
Within.tbe context he has chosen there is no 
doubt thst the author is touching upon highly 
relevant problems both” theoretical and concrete; 
but our business.is to summarize and this is not 
the proper place. for discussing them. Onur bope 
is that the stimulating new excavations done at 
Argan and on other sites, and the conclusions 
drawn by explorers as a result, will soon receive 
monogtaphic treatment much fuller and more 
. exhaustive than this brief note by М.Р. Grjaznov. 
Meanwhile, a more up-to-date « nomadology » of 


Asia has to teke account of Grjaznov's interesting 


hypothesis about the presence of a < pre-Scythian > 
level at Arkan and elsewhere which would reveal 
striking analogies with a supposed « pre-Scythian » 
stratum in the area to the north of the Black Sea. 
It would then be necessary to « synchronize » the 
Arkan site with the < pre-Scythian » group in the 


same Pontic area (8th - beginning of OM the тА. 


century)... However, the question of chronology 
and other problems raised: by Arkan can only be 


«Problems of chronology end periodization 

of the sites of the proto-nomads of Central Asia » 
also the theme of a contribution by Ju. A. Zad- 
neprovskij, another fortunate excavator known 
from his much lengthier writings.. His present 
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paper ics Tanda expontion ae e E and 


theories involved in the task of defining the 
chronological order of the mogil niki and kurgans 
of the nomads of Eurasia. The author provides 
brief references to the past history of researches of 
this sort; and present day study of these archae- 
ological complexes is still influenced by it. Study 
of kurgans and their chronology was begun, in fact, 
some decades ago in the steppes of < Scythian » 
southern Russia as well es in the southern area 


of the Urals and in southern Siberia. The criteria ` 


applied in research in this area, especially those 
governing dating, were then transferred, often in 
a priori fashion, to the sites of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan. In this connexion the author recalls 
the valuable work done by A.M. Bernitam in 
approaching and defining the methods of « no- 
madelogy > properly; for he studied the oldest 
nomadic complexes of Semiretiye, "l'ien-ahan and 
other areas, and for all of them he worked out a 
chronological classification of the finds and sites 
then known. Among typical elements for dating 
purposes, for example — characteristic features 
of proto-nomadic complexes — are borse-bits and 


.Other bridle equipment, the shape of, the tips 


of bronze arrow-heads and so on. - 

In spite of such preparatory work, iba auth 
is right to deplore the fact that up to now the 
problems raised by working out a chronology for 
these and other sites have not yet been subjected 
to special; careful study: the methodologies, prin- 
ciples and criteria invoked in chronological dating, 
have not yet been clarified in critical practice and 
in a theoretical-practical context. We trust that 
Ju. А. Zadneprovskij Will embark upon a fuller 
analytical enquiry than the present note in the not 
too distant future. — 

Problems of chronology and terminology are 
those dealt with by S.S. Sorokin who is known as 
an archaeologist active in the field and at his 
study-table. His article (engaging in controversy 
without mentioning names) is ane of the most 
penetrating and lively in the present sbornik: it 


deserves to be expounded and discussed far more ` 


amply than the restricted space of our review will 
allow. And this is all the more true insofar as 
his methodical and critical objections to current 
nomenclature in chronological definition in archse- 
ology apply, mutatis тиінді to other areas, too, 
outside that of Central Айа. His target is descrip- 
tive labels like «Scythian age», the «age of 
Paxyryk > the < Hun-Sarmatian age» and others 
of this sort that he quite rightly stigmatizes ‘as 
vague and inaccurate leading to ambiguity and 
to «programmatic superficiality »,, at anyrate in 
matters of chronology. Plainly enough — this con- 


. troversialist is not unaware of it — suchlike 


formulas can be admitted to a place in s self. 


-p r 


E RS en E due reservatis 


The same can be said about chronological formulas 


` that assigh. this or that necropolis (let us suppose) 


to the 5th-3rd century before our eta. «If there 
are many kurgans in this mogil’sik », the author 


points out, «then the formula merely affords a ' 
general indication of the period during which the’ 


mogil’nik was operative. On the other hand, if 
this mogil’nik consists of just a couple of kurgens, 
then our formula merely indicates the time-span. 
during any moment of which these kurgans might 
have been built. This means that the way we 


formulate a chronology depends, in particular, on 
:the concrete content attributed to the term _ 
mogil’nik and it follows that this term should 

specifically reflect the reality it refers to. But `` 


in actual fact, the term mogil’nik is likewise used 
to denote’ the most diverse conglomerations of 
kurgans >. 

Falling back, then, on data effectively presented 
to exemplify his point, SS. Sorokin postulates 


more precise chronological definitiofis closer to’ 


concrete archaeological reality, a more rigorous 


` terminology together with their organic unification. 


With this aim in mind, it beboves the researcher 
to give a single, unambiguous meaning to the | 
terms and chronological formulas he is applying. 
. The last of the five "programmatic papers”. 
devoted to the general problems of chronology and 
the historical interpretation of the culturés of the 


` earliest nomadic populations of Central Asia is 


written by С.А. Fedorov-Davidov, and deals with 
the semantics of the celebrated art of the Eurasian 
steppes — animal style art. The author concurs 
with other scholars in looking upon this style as 
an authentic by-product of the magico-totemistic 
beliefs of such populations. ‘This, however, does 


not rule out évident influences exerted by other ^^ 


artistic areas of the ancient world, be they Iranign, -- 
Near Eastern or Greek. These are particularly 


: obvious in scenes — widespread in steppe art — 
. depicting а fight between animals, or the tearing 
to pieces of herbivorous animals by predatory. 


ones. This is the central motif of an interesting 
essay: a motif that indubitsbly hes a magico 
вроітораіс role, as the author suggests. 

As we have pointed out, the remainder of the © 
work “is concerned with recent excavation and 


exploration of sites and remains attributed to ` 
` proto-nomadic populations; but they аге very 


detailed reports and fall outside the unfortunately 
s ш ш ee e 
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“A. ASKAROV (ed), Istorija material’noj kultury 

` Uzbekistana (History of the material culture 

` * of Uzbekistán, 9th series) (Academy of Sciences 
of the Uzbek SSR - Institute of Archaeology - 

«FAN» Publ House of.the Uzbek SSR . . 
Tashkent, 1972, 140 pp. numerous. drawings 

р and planinietiies dn thie nat); 


The present sboraik expounda the results of 


. archaeological explorations in the Uzbek SSR. It 
` is an area with an important industrial and economic 


futüre owing to large oil, coal and copper deposits, 
etc. which аге resources still awaiting more intensive 


. development. For the moment the main wealth 


of the republic continues to derive from the 
production of cotton and rice as well as breeding 
the much-prized kerdkul sheep. Thé book reflects 
the state of excavations in the petiod 1967-1968 
when archaeological work in that area reached a 
level never achieved previously. This work took 


“place — ad still does — under the suspices of 
` :the Institute for. history and archaeology of the 
“Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, one of the 


most active institutes of its kind judging by the 
amount of excavatién done and of publications 
relating to it. This developing output has been 
helped by the setting up of two new sections 
within the Institute, one for the study of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages, the other for studying the . 
history of irrigation. The work of these two new 
sections completes that done in the archaeological 
section which concentrates its efforts on exploring 
medieval sites and monuments: towns, villages, cult 


accurately the topography and stratigraphy of 
ancient sites, buildings, , etc. А 
The article, written by Ja. G. ^ 
Guljamov, deals at some. length "with the site. 
known as Afrasiab, the former hillfort of the 


Jura dpi ie 


6th-7th century of our era. Reliable as always, 


:- G. Frumkin (Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia, 


1970) traces the history ofthis site and describes © 
its monuments and these paintings, and the reader 
may- be referred to the relevant section of this 
book (pp. 123 f£). For the present we will note . 
other “details: about: feoent excavation dt Анар, = 
to be шына fom Ja G Guljamov. ` `- 
IE D E E duc Gss 
work here — going on almost uninterruptedly 


during the 9th10th century, the age of the 
~Samanids í : 


+ 


at Afrasiah — has finally borne fruit in the form’ 


of a detailed topographical plan of the gorodilie: 
and this is the foundation and starting-point for 
all further study and activity. In the two years 
- mentioned, the main archaeological work was 


' concentrated on the western side of Afrasiab, and 


examination of this area can now be considered 
largely complete. It has been shown that -the 
atea was 
B.C; then in the Kushan period; then partially 


occupied in the 6th-4th century ` 


in the 8th century of диг era; and almost completely . 


Regarding the pre-Samanid levels; they have 
yielded up pottery and arrow-heads of Scythian 
origin, remains of buildings and the cultural 
‘stratum of the early Kushan. period, and also 


` buildings for habitation and inhumation in ossaries _ 
dating back to the 7-8 century of our era, ` 


. dwellings, baths, artisan workshops, etc. 


The Samanid phase in the inhabited part of tha- 
area is marked by remains of constructions for 


Aban: 


donment of the western area began after the end . 
. Of the Samanid period. From 1968 onwards the 


Expedition of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Uzbek SSR bégan exploring the northern 
“sector of Afrasiab where, as it were, complete 
‘excavation was carried out, covering the area 
stretching from the western limit of the gorodišZe 
as far as the citadel to the east. On the northern 
side, traces of the urban life of this important site 
can still be observed beginning from the time 
Samarkand was founded. The most abundantly 
representative stages ate those known es Afrasiab 
LILIV, the later ones being less richly endowed 
than these early ones. On the north border the 
remains can be seen of a fortified wall dating 
back to the earliest phases in the life of the city. 


terrain south” of Afresiab along the Samarkand- 
Tashkent roed. Once again, the site is one of many 
levels. ‘The highest of these is marked by rooms 


century of ‘our era; level II relates to the 7th-8th 


. century. Here remains of buildings have been 


preserved revealing a fine architectural vesture. 


"(the ancient name of Tashkent). 


leums, madrassa and other buildings became evl- 
dent. In the central area of Afrasiab work went 
ahead and with it the discovery and efforts to 


save and preserve the wall paintings referred ` 


to above in the palace of the ikbsbid (ibid) of 
Samarkend. The northern half of. the west wall 
has been entirely freed. This is the one where, 


"earlier on, the splendid scene of the bridal pro- ` 


cession of a princess eccompanied by ambassadors, 
a white elephant, camelg and birds, etc. was 
brought to light. It was here that the equally 
famous inscription in Ње Soghdian was 
discovered. It was deciphered at the time by 
УА. Livšic (Livshitz) and, together with the | 
paintings, has helped to throw a quite unexpected 
light. on the exquisite but little known Soghidian 
civilization. The inscription contains a message- 
from the ambassador of the king of Chaganiyan 


7 (present-day Dalversin-tepe on the Sukhan-Darya), _ 
Turantash by name, in which the ambassador pays 2 ` 


his personal respects to the king of Samarkand, 
Varhuman; and it also contains just the beginning 
of the speech by the ambassador of Cat or Shash 
The continuation 
of the message, however, is severely damaged and 


has so far not been deciphered. 


From this very informative paper by Ja. G 


` Guljamov, we also learn that on the north section 


of the west wall of this room fresh figural scenes 


- have come to light depicting ambassadors bearing 
. gifts or letters and clothed. in precious coloured 


- ° Other ‘archaeological teams were busy on the ` 


“for habitation and small courtyards of the 10th - 


“At the bottom of the hill there was once a large. 


` building for habitation belonging to the Kushan 


To the south of Afrasiab, in the western section 
of the group of the famous mausoleums of Shakh- 
Sinda (Sah-i Zinda), important digging was carried 
‘out to make clear the lay-out and chronology of 


the ancient Islamic constructions making up this ` 


complex of mausoleums. The stratigraphy of the 
area south of Afrasiab was successfully brought 
_ to light beginning with the period of Afrasiab I, 


А ` and ‘the details of this singular system of mauso- 


fabrics: Al the figures are to be seen in profile 
dnd they are distinguished by their ethnic features 
and the respective form of their dress. One group 


represents the ambassadors of Cet (or Shash- ° 
Tashkent), and-in another figure the ambassadors” 
-of one the small. central Asian powers of the 


period, and perhaps also of some foreign sovereign. 
Alongside the 6th-7th century polychtome wall- 
paintings of eee a site likewise in 
Uzbekistan, and the murals in the Red Room 
of Varakhsha (Varahia, former capital of the 
Bukhara oasis), further sublime examples of 
Soghdian 7th century art, and the now very famous 
in the 


“lization, these Afrasiab murals are a shining roof, 
s BO E ee 


«young feudalism» of the chivalrous world of 
Soghdiana whose destiny it was to succumb to 
Arab (and Chinese) invasion. At the same time, 
this figural work is a visual record of the political 


small towns-— during the final phase of their 


: ылас 
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In addition to this digging at Afrusiab, obser- 


palaces of Pyanjikent - 


м 


vations and preliminary excavations were carried 
out on the periphery of the gorodiffe on the site 
_ of @ suburban mosque. Here artifacts were 
discovered belonging to the paleeolithic horizon: 
it is now an established fact that this memorable 
locality of Samarkand-Afrasiab has been inhabited 
since the Stone Age, if not uninterruptedly,- at 
least with few gaps. Excavations in tbe area of the 
anclent citadel of Timur have clarified the sequence 
of earlier levels from the 10th-14th century, as 
` well as the ornamental remains of a monumental 
construction of the 15th century. Of signal interest 
in our view are the excavations and restoration 
work pertaining to the famous asttonomical ob- 
servatory of Ulugh-beg, this learned d 
of the < renaissance timouride > (R. Grouiset) and 
protector of the exact sciences. 

Since Soviet archaeology is largely kurgemneja 
- arbeologtia, exploration of the funerary kurgans to 
` the southeast of Samarkand has gone on. The 
burials are. of the main kurgen types as laid down 
by. Eurasian : they date back to the 
period from the 4th-3rd century. B.C. to 4th century 
AD. One of the archaeological topics- dealt with 
“by a group. of excavators is the lay-out of the 
summer palaces and parks of the -Timurid age, 
and more specifically, the palace of Timur himself 
at Davlatabad. Notwithstanding repeated destruc- 
ton, the establishment of the layout of this 
country palace can. be deemed a success, 

Full of promise is the permanent archaeological 
work begun on the territory of Bukhara in order 
` to make clear the pattern of overlying layers in the 
development of the incipient urban centre. Strati 
graphical examination of the ark, the citadel, has 
also be carried forward. The thickness of the 
town’s cultural strata is 13-14 m. at some points 


“and as they begin from a layer of water, the | 


work of the archaeologists is made pretty difficult. 
The excavations rest on natural marshy sediments 
covering the cultural strata of the early Kushans, 
that is of the period which lies astride the beginning 
of our era. 

Constant srchaeological work has also been 
carried out in the gorodilte of Ahsiket (Aksikath), 
the capital of ancient and medieval Ferghana 
(situated on the right bank of the Sys-Derya below 
Anditan - Andizhan). The ruins, situated on the 
Syr-Derye, constitute the oldest part of the city 
` which arose some centuries before our era and 
"was later destroyed by Jenghiz Khan. In the 14th 
century the new city was refounded 6-7 km. to 


the west of the ancient one on tbe territory of- . 


the village of Eski Ahsi, now Ahsiket П, but it 
was largely carried away by the river. In spite 
of these difficulties work is going ahead to excavate 
the remains of a dwelling, etc., where an assortment 
of pottery, coins, jewels and so on has been found. 
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In southeast Ferghana, on the gorodiée of —— 


Kuva (or Quba / Quvà) further work is in progress 


to excavate this city that was looked upon. as -` 
Ferghana's second city after Ahsiket (Aksikath).. 


The locality has acquired significance for the 
history of religions in this part of Central Asia, 
since this was the place where an 8th century 
Buddhist temple was found (cf. for details of it, 
- V.A. Litvinskij, Outline History of Buddbism in 
Central Asia, 1968, p. 49 ff. and inter alios E. 
Knobloch, Beyond the Oxus, 1972, p. 207 f£). 
Now we learn from Ja. С. Guljamov that in this 
maybe sacral locality the discovery has been made 
of a large complex of dwellings, cerimonial rooms 
dnd others Delnging 10 Kitchens GF associated wiih à 
the domestic economy. 

Another site, fhe койа of which s funis 


` to Baddhology, is Ancient Termez (in Uzbekistan 


on tbe right bank of the Amu-Darya a few km: 
away from present-day Termez). In its north-west 
section, 15. km. north of Karatepe, there lies 
Fayaz-tepe where excavations still under way have 


-ylelded up the heads of miniature statuettes in 


stone. Work began bere in 1968. and is now 
focussed on the remains of the Buddhist temple 
which measures 50 X 50 m. and was- erected in 
the 1st-2nd century of our eta. So far, corridors 
with niches and rooms with numerous figures and 
decorative details, etc. have been uncovered. It 
has now been established that Old Termez was 


` a large Buddhist religious centre as is clearly shown 


by the Buddhist cave monastery of Karatepe 
(ist-3rd century) where systematic excavation has 
- been. going on since 1961. 

-In the capital, Tashkent, it is sad to report” 


the gorodile of Ming-Uryuk, in the city centre 
the right bank of an ancient canal. Its date 
origin is presumed to be the beginning of 
our era. The gorodiite covered an area of more 


Tashkent was situated about 4 km. west of the 


gorodišZe of Ming-Uryuk, also on a canal, and arose 
on this site in the 9th century. The digging going 


* on is aimed at identifying and investigating the cita- 


del, sbabristan and rabad ‘of the older city as well 


` as the reasons for its being transferred westwards. 


In the same area and adjacent ones the evolution 
`of the old system of artificial irrigation was studied. 
It i$ common knowledge that the Tashkent oasis 
with its countless eryk, the ramifications of the 


"great canals; owes its life to the river Cirtik, a 


tributary of the Syr-Darya that flows down from ` 


It is also a 


ficial irrigation in Central Asia: 
more irrigated land than all the other central 
саа заса i The archaeological 
and historical reconstruction of this highly intricate 
network is certainly a fascinating task for science. 
Another subject of systematic investigation was the 
use made of mineral deposits, gorodiite and 


sites in relation to the mines and trade routes. 


upon Cat-Tashkent. - 
. In” Uzbekistan prehistory the palaeolithic age, 
studied by various groups of specialists, has to be 
assigned an important role. The existence of nine 
palacolithic cultural layers belonging to different 
ages has been verified; and this has led to a 
fairly sccutate periodization: of Palgeolithic in 


| . Uzbekistan. Some thousands of implements in flint 


and schist of various colours have been brought 
to light. In what Ja. G. Guljamov has written 
and in the following sbornik reports by N. Tašken- 
baev, М.В. Kasymov and other experts, the special- 
ist will find more detailed information than we 
can here convey owing to leck of. space and our 
inadequate notions in this field of research. Under- 
standing is facilitated by shrewdly chosen illus- 
trations of these finds. The earliest level is in 
loess at a depth of from 90 to 720 cm.; it reveals 
coarsely wotked artifacts, flakes and cores of an 
Upper Ácheulean type, etc. Higher up, fragments 
of thigh-banes and deer horns were visible. The 
Mousterian levels (of which there are five) lie at a 
depth of 120-80 cm. below the surface, All the 
layers run almost horizontally, the thickness of 
cach being from 9-12 cm. The cultural’ levels are 
so rich that in one square -metre 200-300 stone 
` objects were discovered, and here and there this 
.figute was exceeded. The three Late Palaeolithic 


. levels ate situated at а depth of 40-75 cm. below ° 


the surface. Discoveries consist of teeth and bones 
of deer, the wild ram and other typical represen- 
tatives of the fauna of Upper Pleistocene. : 


Mention must be made of the ‘excavations in. 


the caverns of Obikir in the basin of the river 
. Sokh (Soh). The valley of this river, high up in 


the mountains in the south of Ferghana, is known ' 


for its archaeological riches belonging to various 
ages. On the southern slopes of the Katrantau 
mountain about 30. caverns and cliffface areas 
-have been discovered and explored. Obifir-1 and 5 
` have provided fine material evidence of the Meso- 
lithic age... The site takes its name from the village 
of Zarta’ where the cliffs run in a semi-circular 
pattern, The brief description of this cavernous 
world that Ja. G.- Guljamov supplies us with is, 
in our view, all the more noteworthy, since the 
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it contains ` 


_ most successful expositions of Soviet central Asian 


archaeology, including Frumkin's book and E. Kno- 
bloch's Beyond the Охиз, 1972, таке по reference 

to it. Nor can what we are saying now be looked 
pin wa т Ar Ro der m 
the discoverer of these caverns, M.R. Kasymov, 
offers us in his own contribution to the sbornik. 
We will merely note that the width of the cavern 
of Obikir-1 is 25 m., its depth 8 m. and height | 
12 m. Primitive peoples lived mainly in the front 
cliffface areas referred to above — a phenomenon 
that has been verified, as we know, in some famous 
caves of the Ariège, etc. in France and 
elsewhere. Obiiir-5 is an immense cavern on the 
western side of the group. Here, too, excavation 
of the front cliff-face area has revealed a number 
of strata belonging to a variety of epoch and 
containing ash, potsherds and the bones of animals. 
Beneath the- Mesolithic level artifacts have been 
discovered of a microlithic type, similar in form 
and chronological position to the material coming 
from Obifir-1. 

A nay esoliihie site bak Geen denos. and 


-partly studied on the bank of the Cakma springs 


(10-12 km. southwest of tbe sites of Obikir-l 
and 5); it ís fairly well supplied with, mesolitbic 
artifacts. Other caves in the same region have 
also been investigated with good results. The 
Bronze and early Iron Age have been revealed 
at various places: eg. et Sapallitepe to the west 
of Termex, on the Muzrabat steppe, in the oblast’ 
of the Surkhan-Darya. It is а settlement containing 
a good many dwellings. The cultural strata that . 
have been identified are marked by an assortment 
of archaeological material akin to that from south 
Turkmenistan Bronze Age sites. This is the first 
site of such a type to be discovered in south 
Uzbekistan; it is coeval with the culture of Ne 
mazga V and VI dating from the beginning of the 
second millennium B.C. - The same group of 
archaeological explorers has discovered and studied 
the site of Kutuk-tepe north of Termez and likewise 
It consists of a vast 


down to the middle of the first millennium B.C., 
but revealing horizons dating back to the Bronze 
and even to the Stone Age. 

In his already-mientioned fundamental survey 


of archaeological achievements in Soviet territory, 


G. Frumkin reproaches Soviet archaeological pub- 
lications for not having dealt with rock engravings 
and carvings .« with the same all-round scientific 
spirit as the other finds », although in the territory 
of the USSR there are no fewer such petroglyphs 
than in some European countries (and than on the 
African continent, it might be added, if we recall 
the countless, striking petroglyphs studied there - 
by explorers like L. Frobenius, etc.). This reproach, 


however, does not apply to the Institute of History - 


and Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences-of the 
` Uzbek ASS, In recent years, this Institute has 
fostered studies and observations of these singular 
„carvings, the dating of which, nevertheless, is often 
a problém difficult to solve. . There is a wealth of 
such rock carvings in Uzbekistan, and Dš. Kabirov 
is carrying-out systematic exploration of a real 
gallery of such figural work in the locality of 
Sarmy3 among the Karatau mountains not far from ` 
the town of Navoi. Altogether, calks and photo- 
graphs were taken of more than 300 representations 
of human figures, animals and signs which are 
perhaps symbols or primitive < ideogreins >: The 
relevant report, written for out sbornik by D$. Ke 
birov, is accompanied by illustrations (bunting 


to engravings in western countries. - 
doubt that these representations of the ancient 
fauna of Uzbekistan throw some light, too, on the 
Umwelt — the ecological conditions in which the 
ancient inhabitants of this area lived. Such sche- 





“Tt is frontier territory situated ENS tke USSR i 
"n z 


and the Mongolian People’s Republic, and 
from Siberia proper by the Sayan mountains ind: 
from former < Outer Mongolia» to the south. by ~. 


- the Tannu-ola chain. The language of the Tuvincy .. 


belongs to the Uyghur (Uigur) group -of Turkic. . 
languages and according to а 1959 censüs is spoke 
by ` 100,000 persons. The capital Куту, on the 
Yenissei, numbers 44,000 inhabitants. The area 
of the Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Tuva is-170,500 sq. km.  Tuvincy also live in 
"Mongolia. In.the past the Tuva tongue was subject 
to the influence of the neighbouring Mongol- 
language, but today the Russian linguistic influence 


- is powerful. The formation of a Tuva literary 


language began roughly in the year 1930. In 1941 > 
the Russian alphabet was adopted but enriched 


^. witha few supplementary signs. Of the 207 
^ thousand present-day inhabitants about half are- 


matic carvings enable us to form an idea of the - 


- ancient zoological world of the regions of Central 


Asia, but exact interpretation: ofthe ideological . 


content of petroglyphs, bere as in’ other sections 
of this world of rock engravings, is bound up with 
chronological clarification and classification; and 
this is. delo buduttego, a task for the future, 


according to the author af this suggestive paper. 


Such а future, in this and other sectors of the’ 


atchaeological culture of Uzbekistan and Central 
Asia as a whole, will involve plenty of activity 
and enterprise, yet also a sense of satisfaction for 
explorers. The latter, as a reward for their labours, 
will perceive ever more clearly that Central Asia, 
though comprising many particular and local cul. - 


Russians.- Such, in a few bare and inedequate 
strokes, is a picture of the essential features of a 
land of interest to us in the present context 
solely on account of its archaeological past. Com 
trary to what might be assumed, this is a substantial 
one and not without a significant bearing on an 
overall view of фе ancient civilizations of Central . 
Asia and Siberia. 

The period of Tuva’s past, as evidenced by the 
televant archaeological remains, that is dealt with 
in the present monograph stretches from the 7th 


“to the 3rd century B.C.: it is the period of < Ujuk ` 


` : cùlture » as it is termed by LR. Kyzlasov, the 


Tuva (he figures as the-editorin-cbarge of the 
present volume). The term derives from the river 


I Ujak where already in 1916 and in the twenties the 


tures, represents nevertheless a large’ and ‘well. ` 
+ identified entity admidst the other historico-cultural- 


complexes of Asia, Iran, India and China. 


^. GUSTAV GLAESSER 


М.Н. MANNAJ-OOL, Tuva v skilskoe vremja - Ujak 


skaja kul’ ture (Tova in the age ofthe Scythians - 
` The culture of Ujuk) (Tuva Institute.of Sciences 
and linguistic, literary and historical researches - 


« Nauka » Publ House - Central Department . 


of Oriental Literature - Moscow,’ 1970, 122 pp., 
oe in the text). ° 


Session pars E 


Siberia ‘and the bordering territories of Central , 
Asia, Tuya, the present-day Tuvinskaja ASSR, once 
known as Uryanhay, is particularly noteworthy. 
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first scientific excavations of kwrgens was carried 
out (A.V. Adrianov, S.A. Teplouchov). The tribes 
` populating Tuva in: the historical period referred ` 
to were Siberians contemporaty with the Scythians - 
of the Black Sea and the Sakis of Central Asie 
bours of the tribes of Tagar culture — the culture 
of the besin of the river Yenissei that owes its 
great name in Ásian archaeology to the site -of 


` Minussinsk.: The culture of Tagar (I, II, IIT) or 


that of the kurgans (700-100 B.C.) had succeeded ,. 
the equally famous culture of Karasuk (1200-700 
В.С.) named after a tributary of the Yenissei. The ` 
list of archaeological finds associated with ‘the 


` tribes of Ujuk culture reveals a striking resemblance 


to that of the coeval culture of Majemir and Pa- 


` тутук in the Altai, and also to the so-called culture ` 
‘of the Plattengraber (plitočnaja) of 'Transbaikalia 


and Mongolia. It is no exaggeration, then, to say 


Lat Usk cale wich be dees tbe ese 


work rubs shoulders with good company. ` 
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“benting “the namie of Tagar is far-reaching in its 
extent: one is ‘almost tempted to dub it pan- 
“ Eurasian, since it spreads out from the Yenissei to 
regions far. end near. like Lake Baikal, northern 
. Mongolia, the Altai, suggesting a cultural unity 
stretching from the Ordos as far as European 
_ Russia — that universal culture that one is accus- 
tomed to attribute to the « Scythians >. But this 
ethnic attribute is very genetic — we would 
say almost dangerously so, since it is tempting to 
allow such a vague ethnic ocean to swallow up a 
host of separate ethnic entities of the' steppes 
endowed with local cultures. Compared with the 
immense extension of cultures like that of Karasuk 
and Tagar, etc., the Ujukskaja kul'tura of Kyzlasov 
and the present specialist is local in character. H 


author declares, thet «have created a splendid 
and independent culture based on stock-breeding 
and agriculture, have created a magnificent metal- 
lurgy of bronze and a high and original applied 
art, and have established close ties with the other 
tribes of the Eurasian steppes in the Scythian | 
age, etc. ». It is im that period in Tuva, be goes. 
on to state, that the transition to semi-nomadic 
stockbreeding occurred, and that strong inter-tribal 


.ties, commercial, cultural and ethnic, grew up 


- between the Ujuk tribes and lands far and near; 


structure. 


should be studied and assessed as such, obviously - 


without losing sight either of neighbouring or 
distant areas with which one may note undeniable 
parallels and striking typological affinities domi- 
nating the entire boundless region. It is these 
that have led observers, from Herodotus onwards, 
to postulate an ethnic unity as well reckoned to be 
the basis for such cultural affinities: in short, the 
< Scythians» This ethnonym continues to be a 
somes neh шше ишы Каша Histor s 
archaeology. - 

We do not believe, БЕ, that rib poo: 
thetical etbnos fulfils those unifying conditions laid 
down by contemporary anthropology and ethnology: 
conditions of a biological, social and cultural order 
that it is obviously not germane to deal with here, 


but which must be satisfied if we are to speak - 


of an authentic e£bsía, Given that it is a difficult 
job to define a static ethnic and socio-cultural unit 
it becomes all the more a problem to do justice 
to a proverbial dynamic ezbsos moving about in 
an immense space, dividing up and putting forth 
fresh ethnogenetic shoots, etc. as happened in tbe 
prototypical case of the «Scythians». Агсһае- 
ologically and historically, the Scythians pose a 
problem, but this does not prevent science from 
using this hypothetical ethnonym with the caution 
required, The author of the present monograph has 
guarded against being involved in this tangle of 
problems.” In his very subtitle and in the text of 
his work he refers prudently to skifskoje vremja, 
the Scythian period, or better still to sjukskoe 
vremja, period of Ujuk culture, thereby eschewing 
a dogmatic use of this dmbiguous ethnonym. As 
LR. Kyzlasov noted after years of prolonged 
researches in this area, the latter was inhabited 
by a diversified and non-homogenequs population 
ethnically, as is attested among other things by 
the different forms of funeral ritual рина! side 
- by side there. 

It is the Ujuk tribes, ujuksie желш 


ec = 


2 


and this, lastly, is the period that witnessed the 
use of the new fateful metal, iron, that has since 
then dominated the destiny of mankind. This 
period also saw the progressive collapse of the 
original tribal society and the maturing of a class 
La 

On cannot fault the author when he refers to’ 
the key position of the ujukskaja kultura in Tuva. 
A central meeting point between southern Siberia 
and Central Asia, Tuva at that time was not only 
an important link in the vast chain of steppe 
cultures, but also a zreit d'union between East 
and West in Axis. Cultural and ethnic waves 
converged on, and spread out from, this area and 
may be assumed to have played no small part 


in the ethnogenesis, the composition and recom’ ` 


position of Turkic-speaking, Mongol-speaking and 
perhaps even Iranian-speaking ethnic units destined 
to become vital factors in the history of Eurasia 
during subsequent centuries. It must not be 
forgotten that the period studied by the author 
has been defined as an < axial time > by philosophers 


` and historians of culture (K. Jaspers, L. Mumford,. 


etc), for it was then thet future great religions 


-matured, momentous shapings end shifts af popu- 


lation occurred and profound changes in human 
values and goals were engendered. It was in that 
period that some of the foundations of present-day 
Eurasia were laid. Reflections of this turn in 
history are visible at widely separate points, end 
perusal of the present work suggests that even 


` this distant and generally little known ethnic- 


cultural province in the heart of Eurasia, as far 
gs can be inferred from its archaeological sites and 
monuments, yields us tangible data for a more 
thorough understanding of this historical shift. 
The starting point for a study of the archae- 
ological material of Tuva — as for any other 
archaeological area — is, as always, a detailed 
classification of it: it is the main achievement of 
LR. Kyzlagov, an ever-recurrent name in the 


` archaeology of this region. ° In fact the basic 


scientific classification of the sites and archaeological 
finds of Tuva begins with the Stone Age and comes 
down to the cultures of the Tuvincy of the 17th- 
18th century, no longer documented archaeologically 
but ethnographicall. -Regarding the ujukskaja 
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БӨРЕ Tava; LR: Ean fell back onthe 


whole complex of archaeological data then known:- . 


constructions for funerary purposes and to com 
memotate the dead, stone circles, « cervine stones », 
rock-face carvings and occasional finds. He thus 
came to distinguish six particular types of funerary 
structure (first and foremost the mound kurgans 
yielding up an abundant supply of striking material 
as evidence of this culture), and he was able as a 
result to furnish an accurate picture of the ritual 
and funerary customs for each of these burial types 
(not overlooking all the features of the respective 
construction -and the associated 

artifacts), illustrating this typology with figures 
and tables. Related to this classification was the 
dating and periodization of this culture which can 
be attribured to thé 7th-3rd century B.C. In this 
way it was possible to clarify to some extent even 
- individual aspects of the economic activity of these 
populations, their social structure and the ethnic 
history of Tuva and the Tuvincy in the period 
under consideration. 

L.R. Kyzlasov was also the first to distinguish 
two chronological phases in the evolution of Ujuk 
culture: the first from the 7th to the 6th century 
and the second from the 5th to the 3rd century. 


evidently favoured the infiltration of ethnic and 
cultural elements from the Altai into Tuva to such 
an extent that various types of relationship, perhaps 
even of connubium, existed between the tribes of 
Tuva and the tribes of Majemir and Pazyryk of 
the Altai. Whereas A.D. Gra? held that the variety - 
of Gultural elements making up the archaeological 
picture of Tuva ruled ont their being incorporated 
into a single archaeological culture, the present 
author, after close study of data drawn from 
such burials and related to this culture, is firmly 
convincéd that such material is sufficiently original 
to justify the assumption of a unitary culture 
зні generis, as LR. Kyzlesov and S.I. Vajnitejn 
had already supposed. And, we may add, as a 
scholar as. prudent as K. Jettmar (Handb. d. 
Orientalistik, 1966, Y, V, 5, p. 66) admits recalling 
« the abundance of peculiar forms of burial » in the 
area in question. On many pages of his book, М.Н. 
Mannaj-ool provides us with a phenomenology of 
kurgan burials in the Ujuk period with individual . 
and typological descriptions of such accuracy that · 
to summarize them would require much more space ' 
than we have available. The building structures 


` are the most impressive and widespread feature 


This has been confirmed by fresh data brought 


to light in the last few years. Taken as a whole, 
the classification proposed by L.R. Kyzlasov, par- 
ticularly as regards funerary structures, proves to 


be more complete and organic than the one worked . 


out by another well-known Soviet archaeologist, 
S.I. Vajnitejn: The present scholar does not conceal 
his own objections to the periodization devised by 


A.D. Ота according to which there would-be а — 


twofold division of. sites of the Scythian age in 
Tuva: one Altaic and the other central Asian and 
local. To the Altaic variant he assigns that ‘sole 
kurgan hithetto met with in Tuva with a funerary 
ritual recalling that of Pazyryk in the eastern High 
Altai, It is marked by the accompanying burial 
- of horses, whereas the central Asian kurgen burials 
of Ujuk culture took place in beamed rooms (simber- 
greves), no horses being interred. According to our 
author the Altaic variant cannot be looked upon 
as autochthonous in the burials of the Ujuk area 
since it is represented by a single (and atypical) 
kurgan: burial together with a horse, common in 
the Altaic zone where it perhaps originated, was 
not a common practice at Tuva. Be that as it 
may, the possibility, in this zone marked by such 
vatied convergence, of other discoveries of isolated 
tombs of the Altaic type cannot be ruled out 


especially as regards western Tuva near to the 


of Tuva funerary monuments in the age of Ujuk 


‘culture. The author distinguishes between the 


following forms of ksrgem burial’ kurgans in 
mounds of earth; kurgens in stone with chests and 
burials in pits in the ground; kurgans of stone 


¿With stone circles and a square enclosure; stone 


chests, with burials underneath stone kurgans, or 
without mounds of. earth. Al these constructions 
have been identified in almost all the ‘regions of 
Tuva, and they are particularly dense in the river 
valleys and in the steppes and mountain - basins 
— for example, in the Tannu-Ola mountain range 
at a height of no less than 2,000 m., etc. The 
author stidies the distribution of these various 
types of barrow throughout the entire Tuva area, 
but needless to say we cannot follow him in this 


-archaeological excursion around the region and its 


past. Fortunately, we can rely on tebles and 
diagrams to form a- visual idea of this typology 
of the many-shaped barrows of the Tuva steppes 
and mountains. 

It is worth noting that there are some kurgans 


| — especially those surrounded by stone circles — | 


Altai. Yet they could hardly be found in such . 


quantities as to form a group on its own of burials 


_ of the Pazyryk type as was postulated for Tuva 
by A.D. Grat. The nearness of Tuva to the Altai 
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showing no trace of skeletons or of charcoal 
combustion: their special character was evidently’ 
that of commemorating the privileged dead. Under 
one sole kurgen were the bones of a cow and a . 


‘sheep found: they were probably the remains of a 


sactifice in honour of some chieftain of the Tuva 
Copper Age, this kurgan representing’ a kind 
of cenotaph. In other kwrgens, those with stone 
circles, one sometimes comes across instances of 
burial in ‘stone chests, а form of burial also 


ç 


зл с ТУНЫ ee 


- stone chests made of slabs and dating back to the 


3rd-2nd century before our era have also been 
found in the Minussinsk basin in southern Siberia 
which is famous for its necropolises. The déad 
in these chests were placed in a contracted position 
with heads pointing towards the west. Grave 
goods were scanty or quite absent. The stone 
circle kwrgam: are typical of Шик culture and 
singular in their architectural form and the ritual 
practice that we are given a glimpse of. But 
they recur, too, albeit with a few variants, in 
north-west Mongolia and in the coeval sites of 
Kazakhstan and the Altai. This coexistence of a 
plurality of forms and burial rituals is certainly 
a proof that ethnically and culturally hetero- 
geneous populations settled in this typically syn 
' cretic area. 

Archaeologically noteworthy are ће kurgans, 
familiar throughout the steppe area of Tuva, a 
distinctive feature of which are circles formed 
of eight monoliths and enclosures of stones with 
stone stelae of the menbir type in the middle. 
These are, in fact, obvious « megalithic » phenom- 
end, and introducing this vague term we touch 
upon one of the great unsolved, and probably 
unsolvable, problems of archaeology: -that of 
< megalithic culture », and the origin and intrinsic 
~meaning of these strange and imposing structures 
spread over so large a part of the Old World, ‘and 
not unknown even in the New. (Why are there 
8 monoliths? This is an ever-recurrent number 
in these stone structures and must certainly have 
. had a magico-religous meaning, but what?) In 
this and in areas we come across 
numerous megalithic sites and phenomena foremost 
among them these circles of eight stones and the 
stelae-menhir, both of which also occur in various 
parts of the Altai. Altaic stone circles consisting 
of eight monoliths are also to be found near to the 
kurgans of Pazyryk, but there sre no traces here 
either of burials connected with such circles. 
As V.V. Radlov (W. Radloff) had already perceived, 
they were probably places of sacrifice for dead 
chieftains. According to the explorer A.V. Adris- 

nov, referred to above, these stone circles are in 
mang paces in western Alta found to be associated 
with Bronze Age kurgans belonging to Majemir 
Pazyryk culture (7th-6th century), bur day nowhere 
served as places of burial. Beneath one of the 
massive stone blocks forming a cirele of eight 
monoliths, the same author found objects such 
as bronze bits, goldplates with representation of ani- 


mals, еіс. According to Mannsj-ool, these objects - 


ate not buried "treasure" as A.V. Adrianov 
thought, but are deemed to have been closely 
bound up with the ritual-sacrificial functions of 
these eight-monolith circles the dating of which 
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is thereby facilitatéd both as regards the Altai 
and Tuva. 

The stone enclosures with stelae in the centre 
are mainly to be found in the southern, western 
and central regions of Tuve, but they have not ` 


yielded up finds of any kind: they were probably 


sactal and commemorative structures of a later 
period which is similar to what K. Jettmar postu- . 
lates for the VI kurgen of Besáatyr (in the JH 
valley) explored by K.A. Akišev апа G. A. Kušaev. 
AD. Gra relates the Tuva group to the first phase 
of the ancient Turkic period. Having invoked this. 
explorer we cannot but remember him as the 
author of one of the most documented and indeed 
fascinating expositions devoted to Tuva archse- 
ology and what ate by now famous, but weird and 
bizarre < creatures > of the steppes: the kemennye 
baby or belbals. These are stone sculptures scat- 
tered over the immense expanses of Central Asia, 
Mongolia, Tuva, -the southern Altai, Chinese 
Turkestan, etc. The results of A.D. Gra?s explo- 
ration in the years 1953-1960 are expounded in 


-his book Drevnetjurkskie ioajanija Тиру (The 


ancient Turkic sculptures of Tuva, Moscow, 1961) 
E c age a Mannaj- 

oos work but completes it by dealing with sub- 
sequent centuries dominated by the Turkic ezbsos. 

There is, indeed, a basic objection to attributing 
the enclosures and stelee of Tuva to the.« earliest 
phase of the ancient Turkic period » which is what 
A.D. Grat sought to do in another book that our 
author rightly criticises. The attribution of pre- 
historic objects and monuments to particular 
etbnie, the existence of which is recorded only 
in historical periods sometimes much later, is 
always a risky and uncertain procedure; and this 
is true both of the « Scythians », already discussed, 
and of the «earliest Turks», < Proto-Turks » and 
so on. Such an ерміс and ethnonym are purely 
conjectural for the under consideration, 
since we know absolutely nothing of the existence 
of Turkic peoples in the centuries previous to the 
beginning of our era. Conversely, the stone 
monuments described by Mannaj-ool are assigned 
by him (we believe correctly) to the Ujuk age 


.and culture which is separated by many centuries 


from the first tangible appearance of Turkic tribes. 
On the stelae of the enclosures described by the . 
present, author there are representations of objects 
and animals that are characteristic of the Ujuk 
period; hence, these enclosures can be clearly 
differentiated from those authentically Turkic 
commemorative structures of later times, as L.R. 
Kyzlasov had also perceived. Moreover, Turkic 
sculpture in stone, balbals, etc. are placed outside 
the boundaries of the commemorative enclosure 
as a rule, and not in the middle of it, as happens 
in the Ujuk enclosures that are far more archaic 


and < megalithic » in character than the analogous 
carved stelae of the Turkic age. 

Granted that the stone circles and single 
vertical standing stones of Tuva are reminiscent 
of « megalithic » ritual monuments like cromlechs, 


` > menbirs, ctc., known to us in other parts of the 


prehistoric world, it must be conceded that Tuva 
also preserves very singular statue mrenbirs. These 
in Mannajool’s view have not as yet been suf- 
ficiently studied: they are the famous olenmye 
kamni, deer stelae or Hirscbsielem as they are 
called in German archaeological parlance (indeed, 
this also employs the term Hirschzeitalter, the 
age of the deer, as a prehistoric period). And 
in German a recent Russian book devoted to this 
subject by the great Siberian archaeologist, A.P. 
Okladnikov, (Olen’ zolotye roga — the stag with 
the golden horns, Moscow, 1964) has been transla- 
_ ted with the title Der Hirsch mit dem goldenen Ge- 
weih (Wiesbaden, 1973), and for some time was a 
sort of archaeological best-seller. In actual fact; ste- 
lae representing der have been discovered, studied 
-and interpreted by Okladnikov mainly in Trans- 
beikalia where the gorodifte’ of Ivolga owes its 
notoriety to these finds. But Trans- and Cisbafkalia, 
Mongolia es a whole, Tuva and other areas of 
Siberla are but individual provinces of this immense 
Eurasian otkumene of magicoreligious notions 
connected with the deer (and with that larger 
species of the same family, the elk). < Images of 
cervine species — elk, reindeer and deer — belong 
to the spiritual heritage of the archaic age of 
Eurasia» (J. Wiesner). It is common knowledge 
that among Soviet scholars there has been a lively 
discussion about.the origin and significance of the 
mythical nominous image of the deer in Central 
Asia (cf. K. Jettmar, in Iranica Antiqua, VI, 1966, 
pp. 6 ££). N.L. Clenova, basing herself upon an 
observation of the Iranist, V.I. Abaev; derives the 
ethnonym Saka from an Iranian word meaning 
< deer »: a tribal animel-tofem or < ancestor y of 4 
tribal chief that, coming in the wake of Seka 
dominion, is thought to have «conquered» the 
expenses of the мерев from the Scythians of the 
Pontus Euxinus as as Minussinsk and 
бы ул ыш an as far as the 
Scandinavian petroglyphs of Bohuslin where the 
deer appears as the mythical draught-animal of the 
sun chariot). According to many interpretors, 
including A.P. Okladnikov, the stag with the 


and the 


golden antlers symbolizes the sun as a giver of life - - 


travelling over the whole vault of heaven during 
the day to be born again. «Man, over whose 
tomb the solar stag watched, had to be born to 
new life together with the shining solar disk », 
‚АР. Okladnikov explains in harmony with those 
insights peculiar to the science which interprets 
myths. 
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АР. Okladnikov goes on to say that in 
accordance with the sentiments and notions of 
people of that time the petroglyphs on cervine 
stones were believed to emit. w «strong secret 
force » of help in combating and overcoming death 
and annihilation which are everywhere lying in 
wait. When we look at the examples of olenmye 
kamni reproduced on one page of Mannaj-ool’s 
stimuleting book a reflected thrill of those primor- - 
dial < numinous > feelings also takes hold of our 
own soul estranged from «mythical thinking ». 
In the mythical thought of those ancient popu- 
lations bronze mirrors, discovered at Tuva and 
reproduced in illustrations on other pages of 
this book, also had a sacral function later overlaid 
by secularization utilitarian in scope. -There is no 
need here to recall the role of the mirror in 
ancient magic, spells and divination. In the area 
of steppe culture, the bronze or silver mirror is a 
symbol of the solar disk. The cosmic deer carries 
it between his powerful horns. The deer-image 
dominates not only the olennye kamni but also the 
petroglyphic complexes, the rock engravings met 
with more or less everywhere in Tuva where 
another animal besides the deer, the iber, is a 
frequent phenomenon real and mythical at the same 
time. The author stresses the figural and stylistic 
affinity between these rock engravings and similar 
representations in Mongolia, the Altai, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Tibet, etc. Almost all scholars date 
these carvings back to the «Scythian age», but 
as we stated it would be very risky to attribute 
them to a Scythian « people » even though mythi- 
cally conceived as ubiquitous. Ў 

The assortment of objects belonging to the 
material culture of Tuva and discovered in the 
kur gars — weapons, tools, pottery, horse trappings, 
mirrors and ornamental trifles, etc. — are therefore 
to be attributed to the «Ujuk tribes of the 
Scythian age ».. They are described by the author 
with exemplary &kribeis, but they fall outside the 
yet generous limits of a review. Our concluding 
hope is that the method used by the author 
— a sober one eschewing hypothetical embellish 
ments — may also be applied to other ethnic and 
cultural provinces of the « Scythian » world. 

GusTAV GLAESSER 


B.A. Errvisrg (ed), Arbeologiteskie raboty v 
Tadžikistane (Archaeological work in Tadiji- 
kistan) (< Ahmed Doniš > Institute of History 
of the Academy of Sciences of the Tadjik SSR - 
vol. X - year 1970 - < Nauka > Publ. House - 

` Central Department of Oriental Literature - 
Moscow, 1973, 320 pp., 41 pls.). 


Since B.A. Litvinski] made an ample selective 
survey of Tadjikistan excavations and monuments 


for our journal (EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 125-146) 
ten years of fruitful archaeological activity have 
passed by in those remote lands that, in a fairly 
recent past, no one would have dreamed of 
looking on as archeologically significant. 
B.A. Litvinskij’s 1968 survey is mainly of retro- 
spective interest, but it will always be singularly 
useful since, in archaeological exploration, the 
achievements of one season are based on those 
of earlier years and lay the foundation of those to 
come. The present survey also reporting on 
archaeological activity in Tadjikistan down to the 
year 1970 — is already partly linked to gubsequent 
work. ‘The latter, however, does not appear in 
a summary like the present one: hitherto it has 
been the subject of preliminary reports, etc. only 
to be found in specialized Soviet periodicals not 
always obtainable in the « West». 
As nearly always happens when faced with a 
collection, a typical scholarly sbornik, 
the reviewer is seized by a real embarras de 
ricbesse; for 21 papers of varying length here await 
his attention. And they are almost all written by 
authors with highly reputable names in the field 
of Soviet archaeology and also in those inter- 
national scientific circles following the promising 
results of this archaeological work in the heart 
of Asia. For obvious reasons we are obliged to 


- confine ourselves to a few contributions thet in 


our view deserve especially to be known in the 
` < West » as well, though this does not of course 
imply any kind of negative judgment on the 
others that have not been teken into account. 

Naturally enough, the paper written by the 
editor of this sbornik looms large — not just 
because of the length of his contribution (pp. 5-41), 
but above all because of the capacity for synthesis 
that distinguishes the approach and scientific style 
of this scholar. Nevertheless we ate .not able to 
dwell -on what may be termed his historical 
chronicle where he expounds and details the various 


forms of initiative and organization operative over ` 


a period of time in the archaeological area of 
Tadjikistan. Moreover, data about the early 
progress of archaeology in Tadjikistan in the Soviet 
epoch can be. gleaned: from Litvinskij’s -afore- 


E 


seven of them were engaged in activity on the 
territory of-this central Asian republic, the beloved 
child of Soviet archaeology. It is only natural 


- that some of tbe leaders of these separáte groups 


Plainly, 


mentioned article in the present journal. It is a- 


familiar fact that here as in other areas work is 
meticulously organized and entrusted to numerous 
groups and ofrjadi (detachments) in the field 


according to a < strategic » project based on scien- ` 


tific planning. Both local and Leningrad institutes, 
including the Hermitage Museum, were taking part 
in campaigns on the territory of the Tadjik SSR. 


`- There is no need to list these groups and organ- 


izations for the non-Russian reader: suffice it to 
recall that in the years 1962-1970 no less than 
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. the recently discovered sites 


figure among the contributors to the present 
sbornik which clearly enhances the documentary 
value of the work. "This: applies particularly 
to B.A. Litvinskij himself whose many and im- 
portant works on Tadjikistan archaeology make 
him one of the most authoritative specialists in 
this field. 


One of the reasons for intense exploration of 
the soil of this republic is well-known: it trembles, 
as it were, not as the result of earthquakes as in 
other zones of Soviet Asia but through massive 
public works; irrigation above all, that have trans- 
formed the face of these ancient lands. It is 
really a matter of salvaging for science as much 
as possible of the prehistoric and historic sites 
and objects in areas that are being flooded or 
industrially developed. This « rescue archaeology » 
is being carried cut by large specialized groups 
and takes account of all sectors of archaeology 
(including numismatics). In chronological terms ' 
the work of exploration and excavation ranges from 
Palaeolithic to late medieval. For the remains of 
the Stone Age one of the best known specialists 
of that period, У.А. Ranov, was responsible for 
all undertakings. Of signal interest to the student 
of prehistory appears, in our view, what the 
author has to tell us about the prehistoric shelter 
of Ak-Tangi the rock floor of which was 14 m. 
below the present-day level and which revealed 
no less than 12 stratigraphical horizons from 
Mesolithic down to the middle ages. Another 
palaeolithic site to be explored was that of Kare- 
Bura in the valley of the river Уа where 8,000 . 
specimens of stone attifacts came to light together 
with traces of a hitherto unknown fauna belonging 
to Middle Palseolithic. Further collections of 
implements of the Mousterian age were made on 
of Semigamt and 
Kuhna-Baj in Tadijk Kafiristan. The excavation 
of Tutkaul represents the largest exploration of 
a single Stone Age site in Central Asia. The field 
work was carried on over six seasons, equal alto- 
gether to 22.5 months of labour. Belonging to 
the Stone Age are two mesolithic and two neolithic 
horizons that can be assigned to Hissar culture 
(6th millennium before our era), a characteristic 
culture of the Central Asian Stone Age. It was 
possible to verify the economic besis of these 
horizons (stockbreeding and the beginnings of 
agriculture). Ness on Sa sees 
Stone Age sites. 

The prehistoric dwelling of Sugnou, belonging 
to Upper Palaeolithic, situated on the river Jahsu, 


was excavated in 1969-70 by the indefaticable 
V.A. Ranov, and is the first of that age in Tadji- 
kistan that reveals а large number of strata. The 
reader of this sborsik will find (pp. 42-61) a 
` preliminary but very informative report on these 
sensational excavations written by V.A. Ranov 
himself. Numerous eaves and caverns in the same 
area supplied a whole series of artifacts of Hissar 
age. The theoretical and scientific importance of 


`. these Stone Age explorations in Tadjikistan is 


due to the fact that for the first time in Central 
Asia ovet a clearly circumscribed territory (the 
Tadjik basin) a sequence of successive Stone Age 
periods bas been verified to these finds. 
This sequence begins with Mousterian, takes in 


bined the names of three ontstanding exponents 
of central Asian archaeology, B.A. Litvinskij, A.P. 
Okladnikov and V.A. Ranov just as they were 
combined in exploring this desert en miniature on 
the right bank of ^t -Datya, later to become 
swamped by the < Tadjik Sea» — the 
gigantic Kajrak-Kumy water basin. Basing our- 
selves ‘on the description of these three explorers 


we then dubbed this memorable site « something 


Upper Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and the early stages ` 


of Hissar culture and ends with the late phases 
of this culture. Detailed study of the very. 


vast material is now the order of the 
day. Studies devoted to the Stone Age of eastern 
Pamir are elso golng ahead. Specialists have now 
begun to-pay closer attention to the relations 
between the palaeolithic cultures of Central. Asia 
and some near and also distant territories. Already 
in’ this remote period close ties with the Stone 
Age cultures of the Tigris and Euphrates valley 
were not lacking. Even rock carvings, of such 
great Importance in many areas of Central Asia, 
have been identified and studied in several new 
points of the mountains and river valleys of Tadji- 


of an archaeological goldmine instructive in its 
stratigraphy and in the information it affords 
about the periodization, typology, and style of 
Central Asian pottery ». 

Anothet outstanding figure of an archaeologist 
who -deserves to be recalled in connexion with 
Tadjikistan is AM. Mandel'itam. And-here may 


. we be allowed a very brief excursus: when com 


fronted with a sort of prejudiced propaganda that 


-imputes to the Russians a kind of anti-Jewish 


racielism or even persecutions of the Jews, it 


-behoves us to state that. some great names of 
- archaeology, men responsible for, 


and leading 
important undertakings in the field of excavation, 
are known to belong to this < race », eg. the late 
Aleksandr Natanovié Bernitam, A.M. Mandel’itam, 
LI. Albaum, LI. Rempel’, V.A. Livšic, E.A. De- 


. vidovif, В.А. Litvinskij himself and not а few 


others; G.M. Bongard-Levin, . the distinguished 
Indologist, etc. А.М. Mandel'tam is the fortunate . ` 


- discoverer of two той тЫ in the valley of. 


- kistan. A most singular phenomenon is the rep- 


resentation of carts discovered at g height of no 


` less than 3,800 m. 


On the territoty `of northern and southern 
Tadjikistan work is going on investigating’ the 
Bronze Age. In this context we have to recall 
the exploration carried out during the fifties by 
one of the most successful of Soviet archaeologists, 


AP. Okladnikov, ое ох 


mogilniki in the Bikkent valley (Kafirnigan), of 
` caverns (the most famous of which < Tedik-Tak, 
Peur de Moti дк. кш bos. 


ever in Uzbek territory) and of famous cliff-face | 


carvings that bave been reproduced in many 
publications even in the. «West». Anyone 
interested but not accustomed to consult sources 
in Russian will find ample information about all 


` vessels divided into 15 different types). 


Bilkent, one containing 75 Bronze Age tombe, 
the other 13 burials of an earlier 
fds have bre. Шише by His cheer dn a^ 
seties of important reports. Excavation of Bronze 
Age necropoliees in tbe lower course of the 
Kyzyl-su and the МаН were continued later under 
the direction of B.A. Litvinskij with the collab- 
oration of H. Muhitdinov. The author gives us an 
itemized account of the development of these 
excavations, but this is something we cannot go 
into here. The inventory of finds abounds in 
objects in bronze, stone, bone and pottery (260 
Radio- 
carbon analysis gave a date approximately 1,000 
years before our era. The anthropological results - 


were also significant: the inhabitants were seen 


this astonishing archaeological material discovered . 


in the last few decades in the well-known work 
by the late AL. Mongait, Archaeology in the 
USS.R. (Pelican 1961) and especially in G. Frum- 
kin’s Archaeology in Soviet Central Asia (1970). 


We ourselves (EW, XV, 1965) reviewed the - 
monograph (Drevmosti Kefrak-Kumov - Drevnejšaja _ 


` istorija severmogo Tadžikistana - The antiquities 
`of the Kajrak-Kumy, the earliest history of 
northern Tadjikistan, 1962) where we find. com 
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to belong to the eastern branch of the Mediter- 
ranean dolichocephalic race, their appearance being 
very similar to that of the population of southern 
Turkmenia in the late Bronze Age. . In material 
culture, too, -the populations on the Vahš were 
С 
Namazga VI type, ав regards po 


- The suppositioh of B.A. Litvinskij is durs at Fa 
` ` beginning of the Namazga -VI period a fairly 


impressive group from the area of agrarian culture 
shifted eastwards as far as the basin of the tribu- 
taries of the Pjandž and Amu-Darya, whereas other 


period. The 


groups moved southwards towards Afghanistan. 
A proportion of - them, acquiring the practice of 
stock-breeding, are thought to have left us their 
necropolises, while other groups, holding fast 
to their life as. farmers, left behind them the 
inhabited sites. As a result of fresh finds in 
southern Uzbekistan and in Afghanistan, the author 
of his hypothesis admits that it requires some 
considerable modification. 

As these references will indicate, this piece of 
writing, like others from. the euthor’s ample 
. sclentific output, is suggestive and amregend even 

when we are led. to question some assumption 
or conclusion: his synthesizing mind aims to 
order within a systematic unity the various factors 
and elements of that many-sided and very dynamic 
reality which is the archaeological past of Central 
Asia — a reality that tenaciously defies a synoptic 
and systematic vision of any sort. - When it comes to 
the repeated migratory movements of the nomadic 
populations of the steppes, the interferences from 
tombs, skulls, pottery, arms, etc. can merely aspire 
to & greater or lesser degree of plausibility. In 
any case, the phenomenological description of 
objects belonging to « material culture » verified 
in field-work must always precede (and correct) 
eventual conclusions of а theoretical nature. 
Luckily, however, B.A. Litvinakij is one of the 
masters of this descriptive archseology in the 
field of Soviet science as the writing we are now 
examining also proves. It is a mine of information 
and your reviewer can but extract from it inad- 
equate and disconnected elements. 

In view of the importance of the stepnaja 
bronza, the < bronze of the steppes >, in the texture 
of central Asian archaeology, а study by B.A. 
Litvinskij and V.S. Solov’jev, Stojanka stepnoj 
bronzy v Južnom Tadžikistane (A Bronze Age 
dwelling of the steppes in southern Tadjikistan), 
a publication not yet in our hands, will certainly 


` be read with keen interest. ^ This site in the 


Vahš valley has two levels and has been explored 
by V.S. Solov'jov. The lower level, with pottery 
akin to that of Tazabagiab, can be assigned to the 
thiddle of the 2nd millennium, the upper level 
` to the end of the 2nd - beginninig of the ist 
millennium. If the Vah¥ valley there coexisted 
ethnic groups of «steppe culture» together with 
others belonging to- the typical Vahé culture, 
Infiltration by steppe tribes must have been wide- 
spread and intense. They became assimilated to 
the carriers of the Vabš and Biškent culture; and 
this was bound to affect these cultures deeply. 
In various of his earlier writings B.A. Litvinskij 
. had already concentrated on a possible inter 
relationship between the problems connected with 
the discovery of the Bikkent and Vahš culture 
and the enduring « Aryan problem». He argues 


that there is a possible correlation between’ the 
cultures of Ві кепі and Vahš on the one hand and 
the coeval cultures of the Swit valley and bordering 
territories on the other. All these culture groups 
have, perhaps, common origins. Exploration of. 
the sites and necropolises of northern Bactria has 
also an important bearing on the complex problem 
of the origin of the Iranian tribes and” of the 
eastern Iranians especially. The meterial culture 
verified in the mogil’niki of the Vahš formed, 
perhaps, an « underlying stratum » for the cultures 
directly preceding the eastern Iranian culturés of 
the Áchsemenian period. In thís way the ancient 
Bactrian culture would be connected in its origins 
with the Bectrian cultures of the late Bronze Age. 
Plainly, we are here faced with an hypothesis and 


“to this, according to B.A. Litvinskij, could be 


шше шешн о (rione and, ын 
linguistic continuity. 

If, under the author's guidance, we now pass 
on to the lron Áge tbere are a host of recent 
excavations and discoveries to note down; and 
in this sector, too, only a few can-be selected. 
Associated with the name of H. Muhitdinov are 
the excavations of an interesting site in the region 
of the mogil’niki of Makoni Mor, and the er- 
cavations on Boldaj-tepe, where four horizons 
relating to two periods were, found, with T.I. 
Zejmal'. The digs in this locality enabled explorers 
to note the presence in that epoch of big irrigation 
canals in the valley of the river Vahš. 

Already С. Fnimkin (op. cit., p. 66) had at the 
time defined the Saksano excavations about 
70 km. east of the lower Vahš as «especially 
promising », and what the present report tells us 
fully justifies this assessment. The relevant work 


was carried out in 1966-67 by the aforementioned 


H. Muhitdinov under B.A. Litvinskij’s direction. 


. Here, for the first time on Central Asian tertitory, 


remains of a complex of the Greek-Bactrian age 
have been brought to light, and in it paleces and 
temples form a single unit. The lay-out of this 
architectural complex, the building features and 


` materials used, etc., prove first its close affinity 
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with western Hellenistic architecture and second, 
are seen as a stage in the development of Central 
Asian srchitecture albeit under Hellenistic influ- 


ence. Here, too, four successive strata have been | 


detected the lowest belonging to the- Graeco- 
Bectrian age, and the highest to the late Kushan 
epoch. The ‘stratigraphic observations at Saksa- 
nohut' are not merely of purely local significance; 
they have an important bearing also upon the 
analyses of complexes -throughout the entire - 
southern area of Central Asia: The importance of 
the Saksanohur results increases if they ate com ` 

with those of the French excavations very 


pared 
close-by at Aj-Hanum in Afghanistan on the 


opposite bank of the Pjandž: the problems of 
central Asian Hellenism cannot now be reviewed 
without teking into account the data yielded up 
by excavations on both these sites. 

Chronologically, the material from Saksenohur 
is to be equated with that from the upper level 
of the site of Tamoko-tepe: it forms the subject 
of an apposite report included in this sbornik, 
- the authors being the two i these 
excavations, А.Н. Jusupov and V.S. Solov'ev. The 
results of their digging, like those of Garav-Kala, 
confirm the picture of Saksanohur adding much to 
our insights into the evolution of the material 
culture of the Kushan and late Kushan period. 
In collaboration with T.I. Zejmal’, B.A. Litvinskij 
himself has brought to light the imposing сотой е 
of Javan with its large terrace, citadel and an im 
mense quantity of finds. We regret not even being 
able to summarize Litvinskij’s detailed report, but 
we are convinced that he will soon deal with this 
site in a separate monograph which we will not 
fail to review. Noteworthy are the numerous coins 
found in individual strata which allow respective 
datings to be made in an approximate feshion 
(Kushan and < late Kushan > period, etc.). 

Little known in the West are the remarkable 
results of the excavations by E.D. Saltovskaja in 
the region of Alt (ancient Ferghana). The strati- 
graphy is very well preserved and has enabled 
experts to reconstruct the development of the 
architecture, pottery and other categories of material 
culture over a span of four-five centuries down to 
the 6th-7th century of our era. This exploration has 
clarified and deepened our previous notions of 
the life, economy and culture of the ancient 
Ferghana valley, the meeting-place of many influ- 
ences fully documented by the work of excavation. 

Such work is not confined to prehistoric, proto- 
historic and ancient times, but is no less zealously 
‘being concentrated on the early medieval period. 
These researches are reflected in the present 
sbornik which comprises an article by A.M. Bele- 
nickij on Pyandfikent, a contribution by B.A. 
Litvinskij and T.I. Zejmal’ on Adzina-Tepe and 
Kafyr.Kala, an article by B.A. Litvinskij and EP. 
Denisov on a Buddhist chapel at Kafyr-Kala, a 
paper by NN. Negmatov on the. work in the 
northern group of the archaeological areas of 
Tadjikistan, explored in 1970, and a report by 
Ju. Jakubov on the excavations along the upper 
reaches of the Zeravan carried out during the 
years 1962-1969, etc. As regatds Tadjikistan 
archaeology, PjandÉikent still remains « object 
no. 1» in importance: it is now internationally 
' renowned as the massive bibliography devoted to 
this site and its artistic treasures proves. In the 
sbornik, one of the best known explorers of the 
site, AM. Belenickij, illustrates the excavations 


in this gorodifte during the year 1970, adding а 
very useful survey of the work done during the 
previous years 1962-1969. These new finds enable 
us to complete the picture of Soghdian art in the 
early middle ages and to have a clearer perception 
of ite origins, development and significance, its 
stylistic peculiarities and links with the art of 
neiphbouring areas. AM, Belenickij’s contribution 
is completed by another pithy paper written by 
УЛ. Raspopova who draws upon a wealth’ of 
technical details to illustrate roads; rooms and 
building features, etc. of the gorodiKe. Numerous 
aspects of urban planning have been clarified and 


' these lead to interesting conclusions of a social 
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and economic order. In this connexion a very 
revealing find in the sbebristan has been that of 
a large number of artisan workshops (about thirty 
of them just concerned with кеек) ) as well 
as bazars proper. 

үм ча ain EA eave 
excavation and exploration recorded and described 
in B.A. Litvinskij’s almost inexhaustible survey and 
in part dealt with by the excavators themselves in 
their brief reports making up the sbornik. Yet we 
cannot ignore the specislist work done by T.I. 
Zejmal. For the first time in Tadjikistan he 
carried out & vast and organic study of the history 
of irrigation in the valley of the river Vabš from 
the 4th to the 3rd century before our era. It 
entails a description of the remains of ancient. 
irrigation systems thet may well serve as a model 
for exploration of the kind in other areas. 

Other specialized researches that at least deserve 
a mention are the numismatic studies of Mrs. E.A. 
Davidovi, a well-known expert in central Asian 
coins, and their.connexion with the history, art 
and economy of that region. This scholar is the 
wife of B.A. Litvinskij who for some years has ` 
been. the head of a group dealing with historical 
and cultural problems of Central. Asia in the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of 
Sciences of the. USSR in Moscow. It is not, we 
believe, a pious hope, in the field of Tadjikistan 
archaeology and that of Central Asia in general, to 
expect further substantial achievements from this 
scholar and his team of experts. With this 
pleasing thought, we confidently await vypusk ХІ 
in the present excellent series. 


Gustav GLAESSER 


С.А. Pucstenxova (ed), Iz istorii antičnoj kul’ tury 
Uzbekistena (From the history of the ancient 
culture of Uzbekistan) (The < Hamzy Hakim- 
zade Nijazi» Institute of the Science of Art 
of the Ministry for the Culture of the Uzbek 


SSR - «Gafura Guljama» Publ. House for 
Literature and Art - Taškent, 1973, 137 pp. 
46 ill. in the text). 


The archaic and ancient culture of the peoples 
of Central Asia, and of Bactria (or Bactriana) above 
all, was almost unknown until a few decades ago; 
but has now become the subject of g plethora of 
. publications in the form of monographs or articles 
in specialized periodicals both Soviet and non 
Soviet. Hence the difficulties of the reviewer 
wax greater: he finds it hard, first, to get hold 
. of such material and then to keep abreast with it. 


In order to-subject it to critical appraisal the. 


reviewer should be two things at the same time: 
an archaeologist and historian of art — of Graeco- 
Roman art and the autochthonous art of the East, 
of classical and Iranian art and of tbe art of the 


` scientific collaboration at an international level will 


peoples of the Eurasian steppes, and in addition | 
some smattering of Chinese art would be a . 


suitable adjunct. Ánd a further desirable attribute 
. is a good grasp not only of Graeco-Latin and 
Arabo-Persian sources but. also. of Chinese ones. 
Thus equipped, one can seek to gather up the 
countless fesellae with which one can set out to 
reconstruct -the "historical and phenomenological 
picture of the above-mentioned culture; and such 
a picture will always remain approximate. Soviet 
archaeologists are wont to speak of ancient and 
medieval Bactria as an «enigmatic» land, one 
that is of extraordinary complexity culturally, since 
for centuries it remained in contact with the great 
civilizations of the ancient world — with those 
of India and Iran, Greece and Rome. There 
territories north and south of the great river of 
Central Asia, the Oxus or Amu Darya, have a very 
important place in the mythical and historical 
narrative of the Greeks: the close ties this 
area had with the classical world even before 
the conquest of Alexander the Great is re- 
vealed to us by Dionysos (Eurip. Bacch. 15); he 
reaches Thebes after having left the Bactrian strong- 
holds, and speaking in the first person remarks: 
Lindy 38... Bdxroid те telen. 

Af ‘the present time the whole expanse of 
ancient northern Bactria is the scene of scientific 
excavation work among the most promising taking 
place in the USSR. And even in the non-Soviet 
territory of ancient southern Bactrie — to the 
south of the Ozus in northern Afghanistan — a 
Soviet-Afghan Archaeological Expedition has been 
at work since 1969. The first fruits of this col- 
laboration have already been harvested: the ex- 
cavation of a Bactrian urban centre (Dil'berdin, 
not to be confused with the almost homonymous 
site af Dal'verzin-tepe on the territory - of the 
Uzbek SSR) that flourished in the Kushan age. 
These new achievements resulting from promising 


be referred to on a future occasion with а study 
of the preliminary reports from tbe Soviet side 
dealing with such excavation work. It is familiar 
knowledge that for more than half a century in 
northern Afghanistan (southern Bactria) the French 
Archaeological Mission has been undertaking valu- 
able work illustrated in various occasions in the 
columns of this.journal: we are referring to ex- 
cavations associated with the names of D. Schlum- 
berger (Balkh, Surkh-Kotal), P. Bernard (Ai Kha- 
mum) and others. Collaborating along parallel lines 
with the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, Ame- 
tican, British, French, German, Italian, Indian, 
Japanese and Soviet Archaeological missions are 
exploring the main historico-cultural phases oí 
Bactria, focussing their attention in particular on 
sites of the late-Hellenistic and Kushan periods. 
Archacologically speaking, these sites are taking 
shape exactly in accordance with the wishes of 
UNESCO’s East-West programmes (cf. our account 
in EW, XXIII, 1973, pp. 363-370), as far as they 
concern this special sector. 

At the beginning of our review we recalled the 


^ anything but negligible difficulties of carrying out 
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an exhaustive archaeological survey of this area of 
the mille urbium Bactrianarum (Trogus-Justinus). 
It has now become the area of the thousand sites 
only a small part of which ere already excavated ` 
— the vast majority are es yet undug. Many 
decades of such international spadework can be 
envisaged in this area. In spite of all that has 
been done hitherto by Soviet specislists in this 
region, no better guide exists than the sbornik 
we are reviewing: proof of this is the name of 
Prof. (Mrs). С.А. Pugatenkova, in some way 
associated with almost every archaeological and 
historico-cultural activity as regards Bactria and . 
Central Asia in general. She is the « scientific 
editor » of the present miscellany, but she has 
also contributed two informative papers which 
reflect her specialized interests: one is a historical : 
chronicle with commentary of archaeological er- 
plorations in ancient Bactria; and the other provides 
new date relating to the artistic culture of that area. 
These two contributions open and close the sbornik, 
enclosing the three reports written by some of 
her closest collaborators at work in exploring 
a number of sites in ancient Bactria. These sites 
are by and large little known in the « West», 
and no account is taken of them in the most reliable 
survey of Soviet archaeology, Archaeology in Soviet 
Central Asia by G. Frumkin, a-book that, came 
out in 1970 and already needs bringing up to date. ' 
Indeed, this is also true of the present miscellany 
(published in 1973), for in the last few years several’ 
new sites have been discovered, while on those 
already known work has gone ahead with new 


results forthcoming. Anyone wanting to be «u 
courant must consult Soviet technical- journals of 
archaeology. Е . 

We shall now summarize briefly these five 
sbornik papers, dwelling on sites newly discovered. 
Prof. Pugatenkova’s first paper, as we pointed out, 
provides a condensed review of the historical 
- geography and cultural and social history of Bactria. 


It culture goes back to the Middle Stone Age- 


and to Neolithic’ owing to its fertility based on 
irrigation and to its being rich in gold. After 
penetration by Iranian tribes, its fate remained 
bound up with Iranism: it is a little known fact 


that at the time af the Graeco-Persian conflict - 


the military force of this satrapy (such it had been 
since the time of Dareios).had one of the leading 
roles within the Achaemenien ‘army. Within the 
set-up of Macedonian-Seleucid and Graeco-Bactrian 
state organisation, this - border province had the 
historical role that everyone knows-about, and the 
synthesis between Hellenism and Orientalism oc- 
curred that stands out as one of the most memorable 
events of ancient history. In the wake of invasions 
by the Saka апі  Yüehchih the Kushan 
dynasty and their State emerged — «опе of the 
most grandiose empires of the ancient world» 
our authoress calls-it. Its formation, rise and fall 
.occupied about three centuries, without it being 


. Kale-Kul'met, 


possible as yet to lay down the absolute dates - 


of its life-span, since these depend on the limits 
of the «Kanishka age» which is a matter still 
sub judice. The cycle ends with the Iranian 
Sina of, Ше Башына dad; Jarly -with Ше 


- Muslim conquest. 


ceased to be a centre-of scientific attention both 
Soviet and non-Soviet. In this bird’seye view 
of ancient Bactria and its historical treasures the 


“site of Airtam,- about twenty km. upstream from 


Termez, can clearly not be left out: Its sculptured 
stone frieze has a righful claim to a place in every : 
respectable manual of the history of syncretic art in 
this area. As we know, this outstanding monu- 
ment, that can be dated to the early Kushan 
period, is inseparably linked with the name of the 
doyen of Central Asian archaeology, M.E. Masson, 
who wrote a-study of it that endures. since 1932. 
Mrs. Pugatenkova, who is his wife, completes the 
story of this sensational discovery and subsequent 
explorations adding various significant data that 
we, alas, cannot convey through lack of space. 

We must confine ourselves to recalling some 
of the main gorodišZe in southern- Uzbekistan 
named and briefly characterized by the authoress: 
Hajrabad, Dal'verzin-tepe on the 
banks of the Surhen-Datys; they were explored 
by L.I. Al'baum in the immediate post-war period 
under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences | 
of the Uzbek SSR. Such stratigraphical ex- 
ploration was, in subsequent years, to be extended 
to various other. sites including Zar-tepe. Of great 
interest for the history of Buddhism in Bactria 
was the excavation of the Buddhist monastery of 
Fajaz-tepe that dates back to the age of the Gregt 


^ Kushans and whose remains include a wealth of 


After this summary of Bactrian history, the . 


authoress: recalls the leading archaeological ex- 
plorers of this land in pre-revolutionary times, two 
of whom, I.T. Poslavskij and BN. Kastal’skij, 
undertook this work as a hobby since they were 


military engineers by profession, We ate indebted 


to the former for a marvellous collection of gems ` 


of Achaemenian, Hellenistic and Sassanian type 
and for an interesting assortment of pottety ware 
` with. Bacchic motifs: such material provided a 

. foretaste of the splendid finds that the famous site 
of Termez (on the OxusAmu ) and its 
surroundings still held in store for the excavators 
. of a more recent period. As for BN. Kastal’skij, 
he was an experienced numismatist and he managed 
' to complete his collection with rare coins of the 
Kushan age found in the same area which he 
. explored in every direction, not without important 


` observations regarding the zone’s irrigation system, . 


etc. We must pass over other worthy explorers 
of the past which Prof. 
her mainly retrospective article. Since the October 


Revolution this area, pregnant with history and ` 


archaeological sites of various ages, has never 


painting and sculpture. At the same time work - 
was, and-is still, going on under the direction of 
B. Ja. Staviskij to explore the extensive Buddhist 
cave monastery of Kara-tepe in Old Termez (Statij 
Termez) in Southern Uzbekistan. It is a complex 
that presumably dates back to the age of Kanishka, 
and this archaeological achievement has had vast . 


-- repercussions.in international "buddhology". Va- 


tious institutes are engaged in' all these enterprises 
including the Uzbekistan Expedition of the Science 
а UE Pugatenkova 
herself. The region where this Expedition has - 


worked with striking success is that of the river 


mentions in - 
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Surhan-Darya, which has proved to be a very 
fruitful archseological province. The best known 
site is the great gorodifte of Haltajan (Khalchayan) 
on the river bank. It has received full-length treat- - 
ment from Prof. Pugstenkova in two of her ample 
monographs. : These excavations have furnished 
fitst-rate material for a knowledge of Kushan 
architecture as well as rich complexes'of archaeol- 
ogical finds enabling us to -establish tbe strati- 


. graphical evolution of ceramic products in this 


region from the 4th century B.C. to the 3rd century 
AD. A-sensational discovery on the same site 
was that of paintings belonging to the early Kushan 


- period and of monumental ‘sculptures in terracotta 


of outstanding artistic value. At Dal'verxin-tepe 


E 


preliminary exploration оЁ. the citadel has been 
carried ont. An Expedition égwipe beaded by 


ogical тар » of the Uzbek SSR. It involves full- 


„ scale reconnaissance work, and E.V. Rtveladze, 


LI. Rempel’ discovered the remains of various . 


. ancient sites in the mountainous zones of the 
- republic. Noteworthy is also the site of Hatyn- 
Rabet where the presence has been verified of 
aticient architectural remains of important construc- 
tions and of pottery sherds. 

Since 1967 archaeologists have had two main 
objectives. The first was the complete exploration 
of the remains of the Bactrian-Kushan city of 
Dal'verzin-tepe; and the second а systematic ar- 
chaeological survey of the whole area around 
Surhan-Darya in order to establish the distribution 
of ancient sites there. This will culminate in the 
drawing up of an archaeological map of the zone, 
and the start of stratigraphical exploration in 
certain points is also envisaged. Pari passu with 
the work at Dal’verzin-tepe; inspection went ahead 
‚ОЁ a series of other gorodifts, previously unknown, 
in the region of Surti (Kul-tepe, Savrindfan-tepe, 
Taragaj-tepe), and subsequently of a site near the 
village of Miršade where identification resulted 


of two settlements and a Bronze Age mogil’nik, — 


а vast city and two villages of the. Áchaemenian 
age, etc. Taking part in these excavations — that 
have been going on since 1970-71 was the full 
Dal'verzin team; end in fect their names and 
ERE AE с 
Among these discoveries those occurring at Miršade 
are highly significant as a matter of principle. 
For this site marks the northernmost extent of the 
expansion of those Bronze Age proto-agrarian 
cultures already well-known as regards southern 
Turkmenistan and Afghanistan but hitherto attested 
on Bactrian territory only within the boundaries 
of the Amu-Darya area (Kufuk-tepe and Sapalli- 
tepe). 

In 1969-1971, E.V. Rtveladze and Z.A. Haki- 
- moy, members of the Uzbekistan Science of Art 
Expedition, following a special itinerary in their 
explorations, were led to the area on tbe right 
bank of the Surhan-Darya and into the Sirabad 
valley: the result -was the identification and 
description of scores of ancient Bactrian sites. 


The description of these sites in northern Bactria - 


forms the subject of the next paper in the present 
sbornik. The Expedition has been successfully 


Owing to the large number of sites identified, a 
topographical and historico-geographical survey of 
tbe area itself, and also of the entire territory of 
Uzbekistan, is required before a choice is made 
of goroditta to be excavated. In fact for several 
years now the various groups of erchaeologists at 
work in the different areas of this territory have 
been collaborating on drawing a suitable « archaeol- 
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Z.A. Hakimov and others have been profitably 
engaged on it.” 

Sad to say, their ample and detailed report, 
backed up by numerous drawings and planimetries, 
does not lend itself to a résumé that is worthy 
of the name. It is enough to cast one’s eye over 
the plan of archaeological sites belonging to this 
oblasť of the Surban-Darya (Ш. no. 1) to be 
convinced of this: there are no less than fifty-five 
of them, among the most important, some of them 
the object of excavations that are under way, 
others of excavations to be undertaken in the 
future. There is reason to believe that this zone 
along the Surhan-Darya holds not a few surprises 
in store for us. We are here in the presence 
of one of the great demographic conglomerations 
of Central Asia, extending. along a river as else- 
where in the ancient world, so as to constitute one 
of the «potamic cultures» of antiquity, geo 
graphically and ecologically comparable to the 
cultures that arose along the Nile, Euphrates and 
Indus which were certainly more autochthonous 
and exercised a. more incisive influence in world 
history. Be that as it may, even this more recent 
and more local syncretic culture of ancient Bactria 
has borne fruit in architecture, ceramic objects, etc., — 
worthy of every respect. The architecture of town . 
growth in the «Surhandarin» area reveals the 
development of several types of construction (ill. 
no. 2 shows about ten such types), while the 
various gorodiščs have yielded up every type of 


fruc wir anging, Бош ARE DENN ЧО е 


goblets. 

The illustrations, accompanied bj clear ‘ex- 
planatory notes, relate to the other objects besides 
pottery found in these numerous gorodiKa; for 

drawing no. 4 reproduces arrow-heads in 
iron and bronze, copper mirrors, terracotta seals, 
bronze clasps and glass pendants, etc. In this way 


we are provided with en agreeable survey of the , 


material culture of this area, reflecting various 
influences — Achsemenian, Kushan, etc. — ec- 
carding to the levels considered. The authors 
strive to work out a chronology as exact as possible, 
and sometimes the discovery of interesting coins 
is a help in this direction (e.g. coins from the 
reign of Kanishka, of «Sóter Megas» and other 
sovereigns): they are evidence of Kushan rule in 


` Bactria, and are of the maximum importance in 


their bearing.on the controversial question of the 
relative and absolute chronology of these kings. 
A very significant find in this respect was that of 
17 coins in the «anonymous gorodiffe». Here, 
besides other -objects, a whole numismatic col- . 
lection came to light containing coins of Heliokles, 
Soter Megas, Kadphises, Huvishka, Vasudeva I, 


` 


Vasudeva П, a Kushan-Sassanian (?) coin, another 
of Shapur I as well as some whose age cannot 
be established. Two of the terrecotta discovered 


- end pans, etc. 


metit the attention of the historian of the religions . 


flourishing at the time in this area. One represents 
a Bodhisattva; and statuettes of this sort have not 
hitherto been attested in the whole of Central 
Asia`— thus such a find proves the spread of 
Buddhism in the territory of northern Bactria in 


the Kushan age. The other terracotta has the form ~ 


of a rectangular tablet and represents a naked man 
in the act of strangling an enormous serpent that 
. has wound itself round half his body, while another 
serpent is attacking the other half. The authors 
of the paper interpret the figure as that of the 


We have rarely come across such 
a fruitful marriage of the archaeological and 
technological approach. The study of the Airtam 
mogil'mik is also a most interesting one. With the 
help of plans and a detailed table, it enables us 
to form an idea of the types of burial, respective 
sizes, the position and state of preservation of the 
skeletons, the grave goods appertaining, and to 
some extent of the date assigned, though this is ` 
made more difficult by the absence of coins. 


` Altogether, this is an exemplary pitce of er 


hero-slayer of serpents or of a monster; it is a very ^ 


ancient and well-known mythical theme (Indra 
Vrtraben. «striker of Уга») common to Indo- 
Iranian peoples. The common situation on the 
same level of these two statuettes, though they 
belong to two very different religious worlds, 


offers a further eloquent proof of the religious . 


syncretism prevailing in the Kushan epoch. 


The area of Mirlade, already referred to, and. 


the ancient-Bactrian finds appertaining, are amply 
illustrated by T.V. Beljaeva and Z.A. Hakimov in 
their paper. The material reviewed ranges from 
artifacts of the Stone Age to the pottery complexes 
of Mulloli and Mulloli-tepe which reveal affinities 
with the pottery of sites of the second half of the 
second millennium in southern Turkmenia (Ме 
mazga VI). The culture of the Namazga V-VI type 
in northern Bactria is represented by the sites of 
Kutuk-tepe and Sapolly-tepe. Since 1971 -strati- 
graphical excavations have been going on at Kyzyl- 
tepe, a site fully illustrated in the paper written 


by the aforementioned scholars with the help of. 


several illustrations and’ ground-plans. 

The next contribution, by B.A. Turgunov, addi 
further details to what was more or less already 
known from numerous Soviet publications about 
the site of Airtam to the east of Termez. We have 
already referred to it, but its technicalities, however, 

. defy the scope of this general summary. Here 
again, the ground-plans, sections and photographs 
of Buddhist complexes, ornaments, human figures, 
etc. аге very informative. The essay is а welcome 
addition to our knowledge of Kushan architecture 
in Bactria; it is an analysis taking account of 
masonry, bricks, the construction of arches and 
vaults, and so on. Thus it is that the Buddhist 
complex of Airtam takes shape before our eyes 
in all its constructional details; yet we believe one 


G.A. BRYKINA, Karabulak. 


has to have the specialized competence of a civil - 


engineer and architect to appreciate and evaluate 
adequately: this technical exposition. The rigour 
of technological enquiry does not overlook even 
the kilns for baking ceramic articles, making pots 


position, perfect in every respect. 

As we stated, this miscellany ends with the 
second paper by its « scientific editor» who is a 
member and correspondent of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Uzbek SSR. Prof. С.А. Pugaten- 
kova calls it « New data about the artistic culture 
of Bactria », and it is devoted in the main to the 
stone sculpture and the complex of ritual objects 
from the Mirkade site. We have already mentioned 
the guiding role this architect and art historian 


. has had in almost all the archaeological under- 


takings of Central Asia, it may be claimed. The 
number of her relevant publications is really 
impressive. In this essay, according to her custom, 
she provides us with formal and historico-artistic 
criticism of archeologically relevant monuments and 
objects brought to light in Bactria in recent years, 
on those sites she herself and her collaborators 
have illustrated in the sbornik reports that we have ` 
briefly summarized in these pages. Her essay, too, 
is plentifully supplied with illustrative and photo- 
graphic material. One of her merits is her 
systematic comparative approach which places the 
finds made in «Soviet» Bactria within the wider 
framework of the artistic culture of Bactria tout 
court that has been explored with no less zeal 
and competence by the archaeological missions of 
various nations at work in southern Bactria (Afgha- 
nistan). The hope remains that in the not too 
distant future these efforts both north and south 
of the Oxus will together provide us with. an - 
organic and overall picture of this ancient cultural 
province, the axis between « East» and « West». 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


abeam of Sensi 
of the USSR - Institute of Archaeology - 
« Nauka » Publ. House, Moskva 1974, 128 PP» 
numerous illustrations, plans ani; tables in 
the text). 


This excellent monograph on an important 
gorodifte (ancient site) in the south-western part 
of the famous Fergüna basin in southern Kirgizia 
is written by the specialist in charge of excavations, 
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Mrs G.A, Brykina, The site of Karabulak lies - 


.in the < Mesopotamia > between the rivers Isfana 
and Ljajlak not far to the east of Isfana, the 
"chief town of this region which is rich in minerals 
and interesting from an archaeological point of 
view. The valley containing Karabulak is situated 
in a narrow, mountain gorge which extends 
southwards and is, orographically, part of the 
chain of Turkestan Mountains enclosing Fergana 
to'the south and south-west. Geographically, we 
. are here in the westernmost sector of the 
‘mountainous area of Kirgiz Fergana (it is a familiar 
fact that the Fergüna valley is divided up among 
three Soviet Central Asian republics - Kirgizia, 
Uzbekistan and Tadžikistan). According to the 


well-known Russian explorers V.V. Bartol’d (W. `` 


Barthald) and N.N. Negmatov, this region was 
once part of Ustrushana (Uérisana), in other 
words. that province of Transoxiana situated south 
of the Syr-Darya at the outlet of the Fergana 
valley. It is а zone that the Hudid al“ Alam 


also describes as «a large prosperous region with 


a town and numerous districts». Owing to 
favourable climatic conditions this region -was 
heavily populated from the earliest centuries of 
our era. Immigration was from the north, and 
this is attested by the close affinity between the 
material culture of this mountain area and that 
of the Fergana plain whose marked density of 

population is proved by numerous gorodiKa and 
[ере forming an almost unbroken line and by 
the testimony of Arab geographers - like Ibn 
Haugal. Both the farmer and the breeder of 
livestock found here fertile land to cultivate and 
rich pastures with the result that from the 
beginning of the first millennium of our era this 
region was a meeting place of settled and nomadic 
populations: and this naturally enhances the 
archaeological and historico-cultural interest of 
this Central Asian « Mesopotamia». For many 
centuries this land was. also the place where the 


so influential that. they had: the right to mint 
their own coins. Other important urban centres 
were Ákhiikath on the right bank of the Syr-Darya 
on the road to KhodXent (present-day Leninabad) 
where its sparse ruins scattered among villages 
are evident; then Uzkand (Uzgent); and others 
the exact localisation of which is still to some 
extent а debatable question. In the past, it was 
scholars of the rank of V.V. Bartol’d (W. Barthold), 
К.А. Inostrancev, NJ. Veselovskij and ME. 
Masson who undertook research in this sector of 
Fergana, and the authoress tells us about their 
achievements in her introductory chapter which 
is backed up with a good bibliography. As in 
many other Central Asien contexts, it is the name 


` ãnd work of AN. Bernktam that comes very 


much to mind at this point; for in the years 
from 1940-50 this specialist directed fruitful 
archaeological expeditions in almost all the regions 
of Fergana and surpassed nearly everyone else in 
the way he was able to throw light on the history 


of this basin and the nomadic world surrounding .. - 


it. Yet at that time research was focussed on 
the gorodišča situated in the plain, since it was 
imagined that in the mountainous part of Fergana 
and Ustrushana there were fewer sites and cultural 
remains to be investigated than in the low-lying 
area of the territory. In the view of G.A. Brykina 
this was a mistaken assumption. There is no 
doubt that the urben sites in the hills were less 
extensive than those in the plain; but finds have 
shown among other things that in the mountainous 
areas artisan production — one of the criteria 
of urban culture — was on а par with that of . 
the plein. And the discoveries at Karabulak 
which the authoress illustrates are a convincing 


proof of this. 


small feudal states of Ustrushana and Fergana- 


came into contact with one another. 


Many are the scientific tasks that such an 


area poses for Soviet archaeology. . For as Arab 
geographers were already well aware, this was 
one of the territories most fully endowed with 
cities in the whole of Transoxiana. There is, 
then, work of excavation for more than g 
generation of archaeologists. And such exploration 
has béeñ given a good start by what- has been 
done at Karabulak about which this reliable 
monograph informs us. The towns situated on 
.the spurs of the chain of. Turkestan Mountains 
were particularly numetous, апа they include some 
that still await the scientific excavator: cities like 
Kuva (Quba), Kend, Marginin (Margilan), 
Andukān (Andiğan), etc., that in their time were 
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This wrong assumption and the fact that 


mountain sites are not easily accessible has meant 


that the mountainous district around the river 
Ljajlak has not so far been given the archaeological 
attention that this border territory between . 
Ғетрапа апа Ustrushana undoubtedly deserves, 
especially now that e good many ancient sites and 
necropolises have been discovered here. In this 
connexion, much useful information was amassed 
by a detachement of the Kirgiz Archaeological 
Expedition which was led by the well-known 
archaeologist, Ju.D. Zadneprovskij who, between 
1957 and 1960, brought to light a series of sites 
and necropolises whose existence had not till then | 
been suspected. In subsequent years the er 

cavations directed by Mrs Brykina were centred 
on the gorod:ite of Karabulak and served to prove 
that this was no rural site as had previously been 
thought, but a centre with all the architectural 
and economic ‘requisites that characterize a city. 
Tt was not an isolated one, for its population 


maintained mutual ties with neighbouring: districts 
in Fergana and. Ustrushang. Since then, settled 
excavations have been going on at Karabulak 
which, after the last eight seasons of exploration, 
- has become the most important site in the whole 
Of southern 

"Upon the evidence afforded by а certain type 
of red glazy ware with incised ornamentation, the 
first occupation of this territory can be assigned 
to the earliest centuries of our era. But life on 
the site went on undisturbed in subsequent 
periods too. In the 6th-7th century a castle 
of modest size (brought to light in 1964) was 
- built on the’ south-west boundary of the site. 
The city reached a peak in its development and 
importance in the 11-12% century. ` To this 
. period we can assign a large ѓере, formed of 
masonry- and oval in plan, that constituted the 
centre of the site. When it was excavated it was 
found that it contained the remains of a building 


resting on a fairly high plinth made of beaten 
clay, and that it had been repeatedly modified. 


was discovered with remains of iron and slag. 
The pre-requisite for this artisen, not to say: 
industrial, production reaching a highly developed 
ае а ти асо E LE 
this has been confirmed by the discovery of -the 

ancient aqueduct (made up of terracotta pipes, 
etc). The excavators with a high degree of 


_ precision managed to establish the structure and 


Was it, perhaps, the temple of that unknown ` 


community? . The tepe extends for 100 m. in a 
north-south direction; its maximum width is 


60 m.; and “the rnsximum preserved height is - 


6 m. ^A series of layers formed of additions and 
modifications further complicated the picture of 
this structure. The unfortified part of the 
gorodifte, centred around this building, occupied 
a good-sized area of the neighbouring valley and 
upland plain. Unfortunately excavation was made 


more difficult by the fact that almost the entire ` 


area of the gorodišče was occupied by modem 
buildings and gardens, so that it is difficult to 
form an exact. idea of the original topography. 
The investigating team. had, then, to infer the 
-stratification of the whole site fom the partial 
finds made in the various sectors that were 
accessible. To the east of the tepe pottery remains 
of the 12th century, hidden beneath the foun- 
dations of houses built subsequently, were brought 
. to light. 11th- 12th century pottery remains were 


- discovered at a distance of 200 m. from the tepe, 


. while to the north and west of it, a similar type 
of ware was found at a distance of 200-250 m. 
On the southern boundary of the gorodifte a 
cache of 22 copper coins of the Karakhanid age 
was discovered as well as glazed and non-glazed 

pottery, etc. At about 300 m. to the south of 
the fepe an enormous bum (the famous Central 
Asian jar-vessels) was -found still supported by 
its small terracotta. tripod. 

The abundance and high quality of these 
ceramic finds attests the development of the 
` potter's art at Karabulak. At about 400 m. from 
the fepe a well-preserved potter's workshop was 
broüght to light, fitted out with all the tools 
of the.trade. Nearby a metalworking workshop 


extent of the two conduits. In her very 
informative monograph, Mrs Brykina describes 
the separate phases and details of these Karabulak 
excavations (extending over two decades with the 
eid not yet in. sight); and ber exposition is ` 
supported E numetous illustrations and drawings 
bringing the buildings and objects discovered 
vividly before our eyes. There is a very useful 
classification of the material in а number of 
sub-chapters: pottery, glassware, products in iron, 


"products in lead, products in bronze, toilet and 


decorative objects, alabaster slabs. Everyday artisan 
output was dependant on the existence of 
abundant raw materials in this area attested. also ` 
by Arab authors (Ibn-Hauqal, Istahri, Yaqiit and 
others). Ancient mines, too (coal, copper, lead, 
iron, turquoise, silver, gold, mercury, etc.) have 
been identified by researchers in not a few 
localities. Опе of the—ehapters of Mrs Brykina's 
monograph is devoted to the economic history of 
Karabulak and its surroundings, and its widespread 
commercial ties with Bukhara, China, etc. are 
documented. 

I As well as Karabulak, another four medieval 
gorodiK« have been identified in this region, but 
the former exceeds them in size and the quantity/ 
quality of the finds. This position of superiority 
was the consequence of the great trade route 
which linked the mountain regions of Ustrushana 
with the hilly territory of south-west Fergana and 
ran by Karabulak. Among the other mountainous 


. regions of Ustrushane, Maqdisi also names Arsu- 


` the title of «city >. 
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banikath (Arsyanikath) that NN. Negmatov 
identifies with the gorodifte of Isfana. However, 
as G.A. Brykina points out, the excavations 
carried out by Ju.A. d at Isfana in 
1957 have shown beyond all shadow of doubt 
that layers earlier than the .14th-15th century 
ate not to be found at Isfana. Mrs Brykina and 
other specialists at work in this area are, then, 
inclined to identify Arsubanikath with. Karabulak 
which, after all, lies in the immediste vicinity 
of Isfana, indubitebly exceeded- the latter in 
greatness and importance, and could be considered 
the most prominant centre of the entire district. 

In spite of Karabulek’s undoubtedly urban ` 
charater there were some ready to deny this centre 
This is because it is devoid 
of a feature looked upon by many explorers as 
an indispenable pre-requisite of a city of the feudal 
period: fortified walls (though the idea cannot 


be ruled out that these are hidden beneath the 
modern buildings and. gardens that have had to 
be preserved intact) As we know, in Soviet 
science the opinion prevails that the urban 
structure of the medieval Islamic city necessarily 
involves a threefold division into citadel, medina 
(ancient city) or sbabristan, and rabad (the suburb 
of artisans and tradesmen). According to authors 
like A.Ju. Jakubovskij and other Soviet historians 
and sociologists, this city topography reflects the 
threefold social structuring’ of the medieval popu- 
lation of Central Asia in the feudal age. Now 
the investigations of the last few years — briefly 
reported in the final chapter of Mrs Brykina’s 
work — have established that an urban structure 
does not arise according to a pattern that is valid 
a priori; but in every concrete instance is governed 
by and dependant upon historical, geographical 
and topographical circumstances underlying each 
separate urban structure. Thus, within a Central 
Asian context, some Chorasmian cities of the 
petiod of the Golden Horde were devoid of any 
defensive system; whereas the urban centres of 
the Semire®iye, surrounded and threatened -by 
nomadic populations, were obliged to defend 
themselves by means of a system of walls and 
fortifications that sometimes also enclosed the 
entire country district belonging to the city. Sites 
in mountain areas like Karabulak could more 
easily do without fortifications since the natural 
features of the landscape were themselves a 
guarantee of defence. As AN. Bernítam had 
already pointed out, an evident feature of cities 
resting on the buttresses of Fergana is their being 


' situated on an upland plain disrupted by natural 


precipices. In this way, flexible defence of 
individual sectors can be organized if need requires 
it A similar defensive topography was, for 
example, a feature of the ancient Fergana city 
of Uzkand (Uzgent) situated on a terrace on the 
tight bank of the Kara-Darya river. Bearing in 
mind analogies for the birth of cities in the West 
(not excluding Athens or Rome), AN. Bernktam 
sounds pretty plausible when .he puts forward 
the view that the founding and enlargement of 
suchlike cities was due to a «Synoikismos » of 
separate but neighbouring sites which to begin 
with were independant one from the other and 
self-sufficient also as regards defence. They may 
also have been made up of different ethnic groups. 
In a land abounding in pastures like Fergana 
where settled apd tearing economies exist 
side by side, it is also reasonable that groups of 
nomadic livestock breeders who had their winter 
quarters on the same plateau should join with 
their already « urbanized» neighbours and form 
with them a single urban unit. 

We are in fact indebted to the same scholar 


for . another observation: that in the Fergana 


- valley in the 9th- 10th century owing to decline 


of many small sites, some lergersized feudal 
centres were formed which eschewed individual 
works of fortification in favour of a < collective » 
defensive arrangement by incorporating whole oases 
into a defensive system. Such an arrangement 


' began to be prominent throughout Central Asia 


ш the period referred to, though obviously 
individual urban centres did not start dismantling 
their separate defensive systems. It was NN. 
Negmatov who detected. the defensive walls that 
existed in the district of Khod£ent and in western 
Fergana and which enclosed and protected separate 
« micro-regions » as Soviet archaeologists call them. 
Negmatov assigns these defensive systems to very 
remote times, but they may be presumed to have 
been repeatedly restored also in later times. As 


. regards the gorodifte of Karabulak, unfortified 


but protected by nature, it could only be attacked 
from the south-west, at the point where the 
valley- about 4 km. from the city suddenly widens 
out greatly. It was here that a rampart was 
built across to close the valley. A narrow corridor 
was thus left giving access to the city and as its 
narrowest point about 12 km. from Karabulak, 
another gorodifte, smaller in size but dating back ` 
to the same period, blocked the valley frpm the 
east and thus served as an outpost for Karabulak. 
In some senses it is also an example of а « micro- 
system > of- urban defence similar to the « col- 
lective defence » of the central Asian oases. There 
was, furthermore, even a third gorodifte belonging 
to the same Karabulak defensive system: it was 
also smaller in size and suitably situated at the 


. foot of the mountain 2.5 km. west of Karabulak. 


It may be presumed that once again, as with 
the aforementioned oases, we have a well-devised 
strategic micro-complex. In this respect it deserves 
our attention, for it invites us to look upon the 
gorodišča. of Central Asia not as isolated urban 
units, but in the light of structural interrelations 
dictated mainly by strategic interests of overall 
defence ` 


The authoress stresses another weighty reason ' 
for looking upon Karabulak as a gorod,.or urban 
centre — the quality of its ceramic ware. This 
is illustrated in the book by a whole series of 
reproductions drawn in the text and also on many 
coloured plates. The latter are technically ex- 
cellent and a real feast for the eyes of every 
pottery-lover. The work is di thereby 
from the historico-artistic publications (unhappily 
not few in , number) brought out in the USSR 
which leave a lot to. be desired as regards clarity 
and excellence of technical reproduction. Mrs 


_ Brykina, though. she shows she is a sensitive 


interpreter of the artistic qualities of the pottery 
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found on this site, goes beyond an aesthetic 
survey and applies a quantitative method based 
on statistics. The analysis of the ceramic material 
from Karabulak culminates in a number of detailed 
prilolenija, long supplements consisting of tables 
in which «absolutely all pottery finds (nabodki) 
have been taken into account» (а precise 
assurance of the authoress on p. 118). In precise 
terms, the first of these appended tables shows 
the « distribution of unglazed pottery on the basis 
of archaeological horizons », the second the « dis- 
tribution of glazed pottery - according to separate 
periods », while the third’ is concerned with a 
quite different field — it lists the « osteological 
attributions » of the bones found on this site in 
each separate year of excavation from 1959 to 
1965 (bones. of nine species of domestic animal). 
The fourth table (а very extensive one) gives the 
results of qualitative spectral analysis of the 
various glazes found to be used. The statistics 
of the fifth supplement relate to the distribution 
of the coins “discovered according to separate 
period of minting (coins of Bukhara, of the 
Karakhanids, from. China, Uzgent, Samarkand, 
etc). Further proof, then, of the breadth of 
commercial ties characterizing this site. 
Statistical analysis of the pottery shows quite 
unequivocally that the great bulk of it is a craft, 
` not to say artistic, production and not of the 
coarse, marketable, household variety which 
amounts to no more than 1% of the total of 
ceramic finds. ‘The former is the work of the 
ceramic craftsman and painter and the latter that 
of the common potter who, even in the most 
advanced times, persists in refusing to use the 


potter’s wheel and other technical expertise that . 


have long been part of the repertoire of the 


skilful craftsman, an important part of whose ` 
output consists of glazed and grey clay pottery ` 


. with a wealth of stamped and incised decoration. 
A similar assortment of pottery is a common 
feature of the Central Ásian city in the Middle 
Ages. At Karabulak we meet with all the kinds 
of pottery ware that usually emanate from ex 
cavations of great cities in Central Asie. This 
«metropolitan» feature of Karabulak pottery 
output helps tó convince the authoress that it 


could only have been the product of a potter's- 


craft in an important urban centre. A feature, 
moreover, of pottery output for commercial 
purposes is its standardization that cen quite 
plainly be noted in the sequence of layers 
belonging to the site. The Karabulak potters 
. were well aware of the tastes not only of. neigh 
bouring populations, but also the requirements 
of what without danger of anachronism may be 
dubbed the «international market» of tbe time. 
In fact, the striking resemblance of Karabulak 


pottery with the ware of very distant regions 
(Samarkand, Taškent, Bukhara, Afghanistan, Iran, 
etc.) confirms the far-ranging contact the inhabi- 
tants of this gorodifêe of Fergána had with the 

populations of other areas, though the degree of 
give and take cannot be established in each single 
instance. Evidently this contact assumed multiple 
forms, Numismatic finds, too, also attest the 
breadth of these commercial ties. 
already recalled, coins minted at Uzgent, Bukhara, 
etc. have been retrieved from the Karabulak site. 

At present, Karabulak, owing to many erca- 
vation campaigns and last but not least owing to 
the fine monograph by its chief excavator, С.А. 
Brykina, remains the best-known medieval site in 
south-west Fergina. And it is to be hoped that 
the soil of this fertile oasis, famous from ancient 
times, will be investigated elsewhere more fully 
than was done in the. past. It should not be 
forgotten that this geographical and cultural aréa 
had clients and admirers even in the distant China 
of the T'ang which was wont to acquire the 
half-mythical « blood-sweating Horses of Heaven» 
in the Far West, that is, in Fergana; and both 
the horses and their land of origin were im- 
mortalized by China's greatest lyric poet, Li Po. 
But that is another fascinating story that lies 
outside the historical and archaeological framework ` 
for examining and appraising this work, tbe 
valuable contents of which have only been in- 
adequately conveyed by the present compte rendu. 


GusTAv GLAESSER 


P.N. Ko£mwjíko, DF. VINNIE (ed), Arbeologi- 
безде pamjatniki Priissykkul’ja (Archaeological 

° remains in ‘the area of Lake Issyk-Kul) 
(Academy of Sciences of the Kirgiz SSR, 
Institute of History - « Him » Publ. House, 
Frunze, 1975 - 176 pp., a number of drawings 
and plates in the text). 


Kirgizija, the Kirgizskaja SSR of today, is 
undoubtedly one of those Central Asian regions 
which, despite a wealth of prehistorical and 
historical remains and monuments, have not yet 
secured the place they deserve in international 
archaeological consciousness. 


. mountainous territory bordering on Kazakhstan to 


the north, Uzbekistan to the west, on Tadžikistan 
to-the south-west, and to the east and southeast 
on China where the frontier is formed by the 
T'ien-shan mountain chain whose peaks are more 
than 7,000 m. high. It is no exaggeration to 


_ say that here we are in the heart of Central Asia. 
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Although situated - somewhat towards the 
periphery of the present-day Kirgizskaja SSR, 


As we have . 


It is a mainly... 


PNE А jee 
thet is in the northeast part of the latter, one 
of the most richly endow& regions prehistorically 


and historically of Kirgizija is the area around 


Lake. Issyk. Неге we find an accumulation of 
cultural remains ranging from Stone Age man to 
the graves of the earliest nomadic peoples, the 
records of tbe material culture of the Turks of 


the 6th-10th century, and the anthropological 


. evidence of medieval necropolises that casts a 


clear light on the economic and cultural life of 


. the populations of the 7th-12th century. And 


not only local populations but.more distant ones, 
too, connected with the people of this region 


by means of trade routes along roads traversed 


for centuries by caravans and whole peoples. 
To grasp the link between this historico- 
cultural Landschaft around Lake Isgyk and the 
men and events of the ideological and religious 
world of Asia, no episode is more eloquent than 
the one in which Hsiian-tsang is the protagonist. 


In his journeying from China to India this famous . 


Buddhist pilgrim also travelled through this region 
and described it in realistic vein. The story of 
his journey provides ‘а convincing picture of: the 
ethnic and cultural conditions obtaining in this 
part of Asia.in the first third of the seventh 
century of our era on the eve of disturbing events. 
Coming from the Tokharian oasis of Kuta, the 
Master of Law had followed the Aqsu ascending 
the glacier-strewn peaks of the T’ien-shan range, 


crossing this terrible mountain chain amid infinite - 


troubles and dangers, and finally: reaching the 


7 present-day Soviet territory of Kirgizistan on the 
— that is, the. 


southern shore of Lake 
« warm » lake (this is the etymology now current 
though not accepted by all), so-called. because of 
їз wem springs that prevent its freezing even 
in winter. 

It has been said that Fisüan-tsang's GEN NON 
of the lake would be a: credit to. a modem 


traveller-exploter of the reputation of A. vor 
- Humboldt. The Chinese pilgrim was not only 


an acute observer of nature and the environment, 
but fate had so ordained it that he was, unsus- 
pectingly, to witness the last act in the life of 
one of the immense, albeit ephemeral, empires of 
the steppes, an empire stretching from the Persia 
of the Sassanids to the frontiers of the Chinese 
empire. In fact in this area west of Lake Issyk, 
climatically so clement, there .lay the winter 
quarters and hunting: eserves of the sovereign 
of the Western Turks, the yebgs Tong (Tung 
Che-hif in Chinese). "The latter welcomed and 
greatly bonoured the Chinese guest in his residence 
at Tokmak (Тодтад) north-west of the leke (the 
city, situated today in the Kirgizskeja SSR, still 
exists) witbout realizing that his days end those 
of his empire were numbered. Hsüan-tsang has 
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left us a famous description of this meeting. A 
few months later, in that same year 630, Yabgu 
Tong was assassinated, and Issyk-Kul became the 
frontier between two succeeding and short-lived 
Khanats before the final collapse took place of 
the empire of the Western T'u-ch'üeh. But by this 
time the Chinese pilgrim wes far away. 

In «western» literature devoted to Hsüan- 
tsang and the moment in history he lived through 
in Central Asia, not much attention- has been 
paid to the fact that after taking his leave of 
the Turkish sovereign he travelled for many 
hundreds of miles in present-day Soviet territory. 


‚ Be that as it may, Soviet historians, archaeologists 


and ethnographers are in a position to appreciate 
this famous eye-witness account and readily make 
use of it as a source. It is interesting to note 
that the road westward taken by Hsiientsang 
more or less coincides with the present frontier 
between the two Soviet republics of Kazakhstan 
and Kirgizija, though this is an artificial one like 
all the frontiers marked out between the separate 
republics of Soviet Asia. It is-in this area around 
Lake Issyk and in the Semiretije, the Land of 
the Seven Rivers, that Soviet archaeology. has 
scored notable successes. It is clear from this 
that here we find ourselves in an ancient « cultural . 
landscape >, an historical Kulturlendschaft, and 
this jmpression is confirmed by many details of 
Hsiian-tsang’s travelogue. All these data — 
whether written sources or evidence extracted 
from the soil — combine to show that we are 
not dealing bere with «coarse barbarians», but 
with typical representatives of an already late 
«steppe culture» that had already largely ap-, 
propriated.the achievements of the ancient seden- 
tary cultures. To a lesser or greater extent this 
is true of the numerous tribes and' populations 
that one after the other had traversed these steppes 
or river valleys setting up temporery centres of 
power there: eg. Saka, Wusun, 
Massagetae, . Yüeh-chi, Hsiung.nu, cir and 
yet other peoples. ^ 

Ne кий "taken by Eltern from Lake 
Issyk-kul towards Transoxiana was the obligatory 
poe. ЫШ Bon aes ота е 
Syr-Darya, and traversed before and after him by 
merchants and conquerors. It followed the valley 
of the river Cu and ran by the northern spurs of 
the Aleksandrovskij brebet (the- present-day Kir- 
gizskij brebet), a route mentioned also in Chinese 
and Arab Itineraries. It is an enchanting plain 
where those nine tributaries fise that feed the 
Cu, and also those ten rivers forming its tributary, 
Küragate. Plainly, then, this landscape has every 
right to be known, in the past and still today, as 
the «Land of the Thousand Sources» (Mong. 
ming bulag, Turkish bim. gol). Неге is the place 


where the Turkish Khan had his summer quarters 
and a park for his tame deer. From the Issyk-Kul 
basin, the gateway to this privileged area of 
Central Asia, there stretches westward, like jewels 
in a crown, a whole series of oases and ancient 
cities, some of which still identifiable: Tokmek, 


Тагағ (or Talas), present-day D%ambul, and other ` 


urban centres in the valley of the river Talas and 
as far as the great river Syr-Darya (Jaxartes). At 
this point we say farewell to our Chinese pilgrim 
leaving him to toil on to Samarkand in Sogdiana, 
to ancient Bactria and to the final yearned-fot 
goal of his pilgrimage - Jambudvipa. The 
reconstruction historically and culturally of Central 
` Asia that is now Soviet, and, also non-Soviet 
Central Asia, is indebted to this memorable 
travelogue running from Kirgizija of Lake Issyk-Kul 
to Balkh, Bamiyan and the Hindukush, etc. It 


upon this publication as one of the most 
interesting. to have emanated from the Soviet 
Union in the last few years. There is nothing- 
boastfül about what is written in the Preface: 
«Ih every comer of this remarkable land much 
authentic evidence of the past is visible: prehistoric ~ 
dwellings of the Stone Age, agglomerations of 
kurgans dating from many different ages, sculpture 
in stone, petroglyphs on rock faces, remains of 
ancient irrigation systems, ruins of cities, villages, 
caravapsaries and so on». It is not surprising 
then if the antiquity of this land has-for a long . 
time been attracting the attention of scholars and 
travellers. The work we are reviewing with а. 
wealth of bibliographical data documents for us 


. the Forschungsgeschichte of the Lake Issyk area, 


has provided indispensable data completing and ` 


substantiating the picture formed from archae- 
ological sources, leaving aside the literary ones 
which are mainly of later date and sometimes 
fairly confused. - 

The cfedit for reassessing this authentic 
«heartland» of Asia sccording to scientific 
principles goes without doubt-largely to the great 
scientific organizations of the chief republics of 
Soviet Asia, namely to the Academies of Sciences 
and the Institutes of history, archaeology and 
ethnography existing under the auspices of such 
republics. There are & number which it is proper 
to refer to in this context. There is the Academy 
of Sciences of the Kirgiz SSR and its Institute 
of History, responsible for bringing’ out this 
valuable archaeological publication. Honourable 

- mention should also be made of the Academy of 


Sciences of the Kazakh SSR and its Institute of . 


History, Archaeology and Ethnography under the 
aegis of an eminent local scholar of last century, 
„С.С. Valihanov. As regards the Uzbekskeja SSR, 
we must remember the «Biruni» Orientalistic 
Institute and the « Hamzy Hakim-Zade Nijasi » 
Institute for Һе History of Art of the Uzbek 
Academy of Sciences. When it comes to Tad- 


Xikistan there is the-« A. Donik» Institute of - 


History of the Academy of Sciences in that 
republic. As for the Turkmenskeja SSR and the 
Turkmen Academy of Sciences, its archaeological 
area lies outside the one we are now concerned 
with. | 
і р а РЕ АРЕ whe centsal 
position occupied by the basin of Lake Issyk, 
the geographical and cultural pivot of Central 
Asia from where the gaze of the archaeologist 


investigated, we believe we are justified in looking 


.. been found hitherto in Central 
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stressing that the history of scientific enquiry in 
the region has, from the middle of last century, 
been linked with the names of outstanding 
specialists and explorers of Central Asia. But 
systematic investigation here has been solely the- 
achievement of the great archaeological expeditions 
of the Soviet era. It is bound up with the work 
of the Archaeological Expeditions to the Semiretije 
(1940) and T'ien-shan (1949) led by one of the 
most eminent Soviet explorers, A.N. Bernktàm, 
and with the latest researches of the Institute of 
History of tbe Kirgiz SSR Academy of Sciences 
which were carried out in the basins of the rivers 
Ton and Togor on the southern shores of Lake 
Issyk (1971-1973) and are still being continued. 
The data gathered together in this collective 
work, a sbornik with a select group of Kirgiz . 
archaeologists as contributors, are divided up 
according to the three main sectors of Central 
Asian archaeology: records of Palaeolithic, records 
of the nomad and sedentary population, and 
records of antiquity and the early Middle Ages. 
= possible; archaeological investigation is 
completed by examination of documentary end 
literary sources. The work begins with a detailed 
review of the history of archaeological research 
and field-work in the Issyk-Kul basin carried out 
by a band of Russian scholars and travellers in 
the prerevolutionary period. Next comes a 
chapter about g station of the Mousterian age 
on the river Tosor, a very novel site even from 
a -geological standpoint. The following chapter .. 
« Kurgans of the Saka age in the valley of the 
river Ton » pieces together various bits af evidence 
drawn from excavation and relating to funerety: 
customs, objects of daily use, ornaments etc. 
belonging to the age of the carliest nomadic 
peoples in this area. Noteworthy phenomena in 
this respect are the fünerary ‘chambers formed ` 
of slabs and heaps of stone resulting in con 
structions for which complete analogies have not 
Asia and in 


` Kazakhstan among archaeological discoveries of 
the same period. - 

Whoever is attracted by the historical theme 
of «Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers» (M. 
Wheeler) will derive profit from that part of the 
work reporting on a Roman 3rd century AD. 
copper coin found (in 1971) on the shore of 
the lake, Up to now in Kirgizija (and likewise 
at Issyk-Kul), only rare specimens of Roman 
silver denarii of the 1st-2nd century (Vespasian 
and Hadrian) have been discovered. Other areas 
of Central Asia as well have yielded up rare 
denarii of Domitianus, Trajanus, Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. Thirty years ego (1948) 
the well-known archaeologist, ME. Masson, 
published this anything but rich, though never- 
theless significant, numismatic“ collection. -It is 
to be ‘noted that all these Roman coins were 
discovered outside the respective cultural layers, 
and they would thus appear to be of chance 
provenance, 

It is a familiar fact that Kirgizija is one of the 


tichest territories in-the world in petroglyphs, ' 


and some of these are of great importance in the 
history of culture and art. They are found 
practically everywhere in the mountainous areas, 
bills and valleys, wherever there are pastures for 
flocks. In the Issyk basin the character and 
distribution of these representations, beloved of 
livéstock-breeding nomadic peoples, have been 
studied with surpessing care. and competence. 
The carvings are found exclusively. in the rocky 
regions among the masses of large boulders along 
the shores of the lake at the foot of the mountains. 


ledge that. а vast scientific: (and occasionally 
pseudo-scientific) literature exists about these 


mysterious sculptures of the steppes of Eurasia, 


and chiefly those steppes with a Turkic-speaking 
past. Among this mass of writing the monograph 
by Ja.A. Ser, Kamennye ixvejenija Semiret’ja (The 
stone sculptures of the Semiretije, 1966) stands 
out for its serious scope and penetration, and 
was fully reviewed by us at the time (cf. EW, 
XVII, 1967, pp. 131-134). The Land of the 
Seven Rivers, the area between Tien-shan and 
Lake Balkhash that one enters from take Issyk- 
Kul, is distinguished by the quantity of sculptures 
encountered (at least 400), and also by the 
presence of carved figures of unmistakably female 
sex. Unlike the other groups, such female figures 
аге -more or less limited to the territory of the 
Semiretije. Consequently, from the other (male) 
figures Ser differentiates a special female group 
which is more or-less connected with the region 
we are concerned with. He puts forward the 
view that here we find exemplified « an essential 
difference, which probably 
peculiarities». The relevant chapter of the 
sbornik sets out to enquire what these semantic 
peculiarities may be; but the theme is too vast 
and complex to be tackled, let alone solved, in 
half a dozen pages. 
Nevertheless, same of the observations by the 


- author of this chapter are in our view appropriate 


Sometimes these rock-face carvings extend for - 


several kilometers often into deep mountain gorges 


and passes "used by travelling caravans and by 
the side of paths along which flocks were led 


_ to pasture. : 


The problem of fixing the date and chronology 
of these numerous petroglyphs of Central Asia, 
and not just of those situated in the mountains 
of Kirgizija, is a most intricate end controversial 
one; and the relevant chapter of the present work 
seeks to solve it as far as the area of Lake Issyk 
is concerned, In the next two chapters dating 
ig more straightforward: it relates to the sites 
and remains of the nomed population of the 
ancient-Turkic period, the ethnic foundation of 
this region for centuries. As further evidence, 
new burials have been identified where the dead 
man’s own horse is placed in the tomb with him; 
and thorough study has been made of some 
balbals and babas — that is, of those strange 
statues and figures in stone thet are met with 
in all the areas once inhabited by the Westem 
Turks from Kirgizija and Kazakhstan to the 
Caucasus and Mongolia, etc. It is common know- 


for completing the phenomenology of these stone 
images «of the female sex» situated ih the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. As we are dealing with 
women, the style of their dress is clearly of the 
utmost importance. The author, then, makes use 
of this criterion for distinguishing the female from 
the male images. In the Lake Issyk area and: 
in other neighbouring zones of Kirgizija the women 
wore a sleeveless overgarment resembling a wrap- 
Six sculptures from this area belong tò this group, 
two figures of which are wearing a 

hat, while the head of the others is missing or 
damaged. Nine balbals of. this group are repro- 
duced in Ser's work, but after his own research 


on the point, other figures corresponding to his 
description were discovered. The face of these 


` figures is Mongoloid, and from the headgear 


referred to, large pendants, amulets perhaps, hang 
down behind the ears. On the neck a line marks 


the hem of the undergarment. The left hand is: 


bent at a right-angle; the fingers are curled up; 
and the arm pressed to the stomach. The сабар 
is pulled up forming large folds on. the chest. 
All these particulars were in relief, as were others 


- that lack of space prevents us from referring 
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to here. 


Analogies for this dress noted in the balbal: 
of the Semiretije have been verified above all 


` 


reveals semantic 


›- 


1 


` rečije and 


in some regions of Sogdiana and Tokharistan — 
namely in terracotta figurinés of the Kushan period 
from Afrasiab near Samarkand. The great majority 
of them reveal the same sleeveless overggrment 
covering the shoulders. A similar wrap is also 
worn by all the female personages in the famous 
Balalyk-tepe castle paintings in Tokharistan: and 
de ee ee duh 
‘of female adornment, becomes a real identity. 
Unlike the female figures the male ones in the 
paintings are seen to be dressed in caftans of a 
different style all of them with sleeves. As we 
know, the Balalyk-tepe painting can be assigned 
to the period ranging from the 5th to the beginning 
of the 6th centuty. The women depicted in the 
other group of famous paintings. — the Pjand- 
Hkent murals dating from the 6th - beginning 


mi 


women figured in -stone may have been 
Hephthalites .or have belonged to the, Turkic 
tribes inhabiting the T'ien-shan at а time yet 
earlier than the formation of the khaganate of 
the Turks of the Altai and Orkhon into which 
these tribes subsequently became incorporated. 


~-The prototypes may also have been women of 


the Turkic Oguz tribes. It is difficult for a 


.conclusive answer.ever to be found for these 


of the 8th century — are dressed in splendid ` 


overgarments of the sleeveless wrap type; whereas 
sleeves’ are an indispensable feature of the male 
style of dress in this locality. The same is true 
of Sogdianà and Tokharistan from the 1st to the 
8th century. As for Kirgizija‘ and the Altai, 


archaeologists have.been able to observe that the: 


representation of sleeveless overgarments does not 
appear ‘in sculpture before the 6th century and 
is accompanied by the three-cornered hat worn 
by women alone during the Central Asian 
Middle Ages. 

The presence of female bahal in the Semi 
the Issyk-Kul basin, above ‘all, quite 
certainly weakens the argument of those scholars 
who interpret these stone images as symbolic 
representatives of individual enemies — obviously 
male — who hed been slain in battle. Magically 
present in these images after their death, they 
are supposed to have served their vanquisher and 


` slayer who would erect these stelae for this 


purpose. These, then, are the bare essentials of 
the relevant interpretation put forward by Ser 


questions. 


The voice of the palaeo-anthropologist studying 
the necropolises of the gorodilča of Kan-Djube, 
on Lake Issyk-Kul, and of Bejíeke in the valley 
of the river Talas is not absent from this sbornik. 
A comparative craniological examination affords. 
interesting data according to which one may 
glimpse the racial complexity of the ancient Kirgiz 
“people, the outcome of a biological synthesis 
between the (older) Europoid component and the 
Mongoloid one which arrived later on the scene. 
. The same observation, moreover, may be made 
~ about the population of neighbouring Kazakhstan 
as is provéd by the palaecanthropological and 
craniological examination carried out by the 
Kazakhstan specialist O. Ismagulov (cf. our review 
in EW XXVI, 1976). The population buried in 
the necropolises of Kan-Djube and Вејёеке is 
Europoid with the addition of Mongoloid elements, 
but the Mongoloid peculiarities ate more clearly 
evident in the KanDjube skulls than in those 


of Bejíeke, as can be seen at once by looking at 


the anthropometric tables that amply supplement 


the text. Altogether these researches establish — . 


clearly that the. medieval “population of Kirgizija 
was not anthropologically uniform — a result 
analogous to the one obtained by Ismagulov for 
nearby Kazakhstan. The scientists of both these 
republics of Turkic population are much attached 


_ to this presence of a Europoid component in the 


and accepted by other specialists. And still less. 


likely’ from a pelaeo-psychological point of view 
would seem to be the: more generalized argument 
that these sculptures of the ancient Turkic 

represent the < enemies of the Turks ». 
such national and’ nationalistic antagonism between 


Indeed 


> 


one’s own < nation > and < enemies > of the latter - 


seems of а modern stamp and incompatible with 
the magical and tribal mentality of those distent 
populations as yet unaccustomed to think in terms 


of vast schematic abstractions. Equally aüdacious 


and unconvincing are the attempts to connect 
these stone sculptures with precise Turkic eth- 


nonyms like ‘Türgãš, Uygur, Qyrgyz-Chakess; - 


Hephthalites, etc. Whatever the answer there 
„is no wish to deny that the style and cut of the 


dress may be an important distinguishing feature . 


Min ethnical terms: that the prototypes of these 
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physico-somatic make-up of the Kirgiz and Kazakh 
population respectively. 

The chapter « From the history of commercial 
ties between Kirgixistan and bordering regions in 
the 7th-12th centuries » goes into the technical 
details, as it were, of trade between "Kirgizistan 
and other countries in thé eatly Middle Ages 
extending as far afield as the Far East, Iran, 
Rome and Byzantium. At the southern end of 
Lake Issyk there occurred the convergence and 
divergence of two branches of important caravan 
routes that intersected the country from east to 


"west. We followed Hstian-tsang along a stretch of 


this international route from which there branched 
off roads for local communications. From the testi- 
mony of Árab-Persien historians and geographers 
we learn that there existed on the territory of 


- the Issyk basin a number of large clearing stations 


and artisan centres like Barskhan, Ton, Sik-Kul 


ч 


"Nen 


'. pasture, 


А 


and others. The finding of Roman coins and 
. others from the Far East, Sogdiena and Fergana 
attests the breadth of the « international » relations 
enjoyed by these centres. ^ The people inhabiting 
the area ОЁ Lake Issyk-Kul exported livestock- 
breeding products like hides and wool, etc., but 
sad to say, slaves and warriors looked upon as 
some of the strongest and bravest were also among 
the exports. In return, the caravans from ‘east 
and west came to the Issyk area and deposited 
precious fabrics, ready-made garments, jewels, 
mirrors, nephrite and other luxury articles. The 
relevant chapter of the sbormik sets out to be 


very precise in this matter, to such an extent . 


that it seeks to reconstruct the prices of the main 
category of goods on the basis of available his- 
torical information which, however, is somewhat 
non-committal on matters like this of fairly minute 


detail. Nevertheless, this treatment represents а. 


valuable contribution to the history of trade over 
five centuries on the territory of Kirgizija and of 
Central Asia in the widest sense. ] 

Another contribution carries us down to a 
more recent period, from the 18th to the 19th 
century: its theme is farms and landed estates 
and the presence of sedentary elements among 
epa nn SB uper The 
study is besed on archive material and literary 
sources, but also on tangible archaeological data 


where this exists; eg. wintering places, areas, of . 


, rural houses and outbuild- 
ings appertaining, etc. The Kazakhstan and 
Kirgiz archaeologists have concentrated their at- 
tention on the Aorwk (Mong. xorig), the hedges 
and enclosures around lands and ancient properties 
(pastures, etc.) of the feudal age. These objects 
are rarely taken into consideration by the 
archaeologist, but they are data which ‘can- throw 
. light on the .concrete social structure of feudal 
times. 

-. The final study included in this sbornik 
Attempts to sketch the «archaeological map» of 
the valley of the river Ton, one of the richest 
archaeological zones in the Issyk-Kul area. «In 
a relatively restricted territory are concentrated, 
archaeological remains belonging to various ages 
attesting the intense utilization of the valley’s 
resources that was already taking plece in remote 
periods. The very favourable natural conditions 
have attracted man's attention from the earliest 
times.» As early ‘as the end of the 2nd — be 
ginning of the 1st millennium B.C., in fact, the 
valley was part of the-area of settlement of the 
sheep-rearing and cattle-breeding populations of the 
. T'ien-aban, while from the beginning of the Iron 
Age the valley was inhabited by nomadic Saka, 
. the descendants of the Bronze Age populations | 
that had occupied the immense territories of 


s 
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Central Asia and Kazakhstan. There is no doubt 
that in the Ton valley and bordering zones we 
find ourselves in one of the main centres of the 
Saka tribes; and this is also evident from the 
presence. of unusually large numbers .of great 
kurgans, the burial places of the tribal atistocracy. 
The finds made in these burials of the Issyk-Kul 
basin attest the high technical level reached by 
the main crafts practised ‘there, metal-working 
being one of them. In the 3rd century B.C. the 
tetritory of the Ton valley and bordering areas, 
including the Issyk-Kul basin, appear to have 
been occupied by Wusun tribes which were 
perhaps related to the Saki. They remained in 
the Ton valley and in other areas of the T'ien-shan 


-till the middle of the first millennium of. cur 


ета. In the 6th century AD. the valley territory, 
like all the rest of Kirgixija was occupied by 
Turkicspeaking peoples: the very ones that 
Hsiian-tsang encountered who had established a 
great, though ephemeral empire there., This, then, 
in a nutshell is the «élan vital» of the peoples 
of the steppes as it is brought out by archaeological 
research in this memorable area around Lake 
Issyk. By following the pithy contents of an 
excellent archaeological publication in their. broad ` 
outlines, we have sought to give the reader at 
least a vague idea of the prehistoric and historical 
importance of the area of this lake which, from ` 
the Bronze Age if not earlier, saw culture after 
culture arise on its shores from where for some 
centuries all trace of settled civilization has 
vanished. 1 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 
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HISTORY AND -POLITICS 


Lupwie F. Ѕтпіғв S.J., The Rise of the House 
of Gorkba (Ranchi, Patna Jesuit Society, 1973, 
XII, 388 pp.). 


Lopwie Е. STOLER SJ. The Silent Cry: The 
People of Nepal 1816-1839 (Kathmandu, Saha- 
yogi Prakashan, 1976, V, 344 pp.). : - 


The author, by birth American but a Nepalese 
citizen, has already gained an honourable place 
among the historians of Nepal, thanks to some 
learned papers and to his book Prithvinersyan in 
the light of Dibya Upadesb, Kathmandu 1968. 


' The two works under review will certainly be 


welcome to scholars working in this field gs a 
substantial contribution to our knowledge of 


° Prithvi Narayan's conquest of -tbe Nepal valley, 


of the foundation of modern Nepal and of the 


first secenty years of Gorkha rule. . 
The Rise of tbe House of Gorkba deals with 
the crucial period of Gorkha conquest and ex- 
pansion along the slopes of the Himalaya, till it 


ica айу aod бошу сы] py ehe Ango 


Nepalese wat and the ensuing treaty of Segauli- 
(1816). The book is based on a careful utilization 
of published and unpublished sources, chiefly 
Nepalese. The A. attributes the amazing success 
of the Gorkha dynasty pertly to the social and 
economic forces which favoured and even impelled 
the creation of a larger unified area, but above all 


“to the leadership of Prithvi Narayan, tbe-conqueror 


and first king of Greater Nepal. Both causes 
overcame the political fragmentation entailed- by 
the geographical frame; they welded together the 


- numerous territories and reces of the Southern 


Himalaya into a strong unity, which withstood 
the dangerous challenge offered by the chronical 
instability of the central power after the death 
of the founder. For Ње A., the motive of unif- 
catión represents: the leading thread through this 
complex story; it underlies the whole book and 
the case is ably argued. Yet, perhape, one would 
like to obtain additional light on the feelings and 
situation of the conquered and suppressed ruling 
classes, such as the pradbens of Newari Nepal, for 
whom Prithvi Narayan was after all a fofeign and 


«ruthless conqueror. = 


Some particular problems are treated at length; 
such are the military events of the unification, the’ 
history (hitherto rather obscure) of the conquest 
of ‘the Western districts and the administrative 
set-up of the new kingdom. The conquest of the 
Eastern regions and the dealings with Sikkim are 
dealt with rather perfunctorily; for instance, the 
treaty of Walung (1775) is not, mentioned at all, 
although it is an interesting case of diplomatic 
interference by the Tibetan government. As to 
the conflict with Tibet and China in 1788-1792, 
its account suffers somewhat because the funda- 
mental work of LE. Rose, Nepal: Strategy for 
Survival, wes not published in time for the A. 
being able to make use of it; Rose’s book utilizes 
Chinese as well as Nepalese documents and remains 
foi the tomen belang Iba best с ваа 
of ‘the war. 

The rather flamboyant title of the other book 
is explained by. the A. in his Conclusion: it refera 
to the unheeded warnings coming from rural Nepal, 
-which showed that the administration was not 
keeping pace with the development of the country. 


E 
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«Four points of criticism have been singled out - 


` for particular treatment: the revenue system, the 


dx оза ido isis da а E 

and government's failure to supply an adequate 
coinage system» (p. 290). It was above all the 
unnecessarily large military establishment that 
weighed most heavily on the tax-payers, i.e, chiefly 
on the cultivators. The large and expensive army 
wes in glaring contrast with the outer and inner 
peace that prevailed during the period 1816-1839, 
marked by the aftermaths of the Anglo-Nepalese 
war and by the cofttinuation of Bhimsen { 


8 
` dictatorship notwithstanding the failure of his 
military leadership. The above-mentioned four ` 


aspects are treated with scholarly thoroughness, 
resulting in a well-rounded picture of the social 


and economic conditions in Nepal before the rise 
of Jang Bahadur and of Rana rule. 


In this connection, the A. is sharply critical 


~ of the policies of the famous British resident Brian : 
Hodgson, who continuously and obstinately tried ' 


(but practically failed) to arouse the suspicions of 
the British Indian government on the actions and 
policy of Bhimsen Thapa. Indeed, it was high time 
that Hodgson's official activities should be ré 
assessed and considered in a less laudatory light, 
of course without detracting anything from his 
great merits as an ethnologist. 

The A. should be heartily сары TE r 
carrying out with care and with success а much- 
needed task. Я 


LUCIANO PETECH 


> 


INDOLOGY 


AS Ma ee La vie publique et privée 
dans linde ancienne, Пе siecle avant J.C- 
VID siècle environ - Fascicule IX. Les bijoux. 
(Paris, Publications du Musée Guimet, Re- 
cherches et documents .d’art et d'archéologie, 
tome УІ. 1972, 92 pp., XVI, 73 pls): 


..This volume is one of a.seties of publications 
by the Musée Guimet devoted to various aspects 
of public and private life in ancient India from 
the 3rd cent. B.C. to the 8th cent. AD. . 

Loth’s study, concerned with jewelry, is based 
upon examination of figurative works of 


> 


art in . 


the main Indian centres dating from the 3rd 
cent. B.C. to the 3rd cent. AD. In the preface 
to the book we are told that not only another 
volume on the same theme covering the period 
4th-8th cent. A.D. will be published, but also 
further studies dealing with various types of dress 
and: hair-style in use in ancient India. This 
analysis of jewelry is backed up by ample data 
consisting of designs by the author herself 
drawn from ancient sculptures and pictures and 


arranged in 73 plates coming at the end of the’ 


.text. They form an interesting typological corpus 
and are accompanied by descriptive notes which 
refer to the original works coming from the most 
important artistic centres of ancient India: Bharhut, 
Safici (stupa П), Merhauli, Bodhgayi, Bhaja, 
Tamluk, Pitalkhora, Jaggayyapeta, Amaravati belong 
to the first period considered; Kondane; Udayagiri, 
Ajanta (cave X), Safici (stupa D, Karli, Amaravati 
again, Mathura and Begrüm to the second period; 
‘and lastly, Amaravati (final phase), Nagarjuna 
konda, Goli and Kanpheri to the third period. ` 


As. is pointed out in the preface written by 


J. Auboyer, the criterion for the choice of jewelry 


is alike the frequency of the same motif and the . 


rarity of its appearance, the aim being to proyide 
a fairly accurate picture of the characteristic 
ornaments of each period. ` 

Through a -careful description of the various 
types of jewels the changes occurring in time are 
brought out and also the persistence of certain 
motifs and their reappearance in later periods. 
This enables the-author to assess the development 
of the jewels themselves and note affinities and 
also differences between various sites at different 
periods, and to put forward, moreover, a relative 
- chronology for the centres examined ^ where 

. evidence in the form of Undisputed historical 
data may be lacking. 

It is interesting to observe that the jewels 
and ornaments do not vary matkedly in form as 
between: North and South India which suggests 
that trade and contact between even very distant 
regions was relatively easy in ancient times. 

The analysis carried out serves to make clear 
how important jewels were for men and women 
` of all classes in ancient times: people would 
adorn themselves lavishly with precious necklaces, 


Sambbavana, half-yearly Journal in Hindi, Tulsi ` 


Special Number, (Kurukshetra, Department of 
Hindi, B.N.C. University, 1976, 274 pp.). 


Ably edited by Professor R.L. Khandelwal, 
himself a poet of note and a recognised authority 
on contemporary Hindi criticism, Sambhévand is 
both an interesting and significant literary ad- 
venture into the realm of original, thought-pro- 
voking research in the Hindi literature with a ' 
particular emphasis on a comparative study of ` 
other, even non-Indian literatures of far-off lends - 
and cultures. The present number of this 
important. Journal, exclusively dedicated to the 
great раіупжоа saint-poet Tulsi Das (1623-1732), 
presents within its compact fold, 27 articles and - 
а succint editorial comment on tbe two major 
events of 1975 — the year that bad a special 
bearing on the present state of increasing importance 
of Hindi studies both in India and abroad. "The ` 
two events were the first Vifvg Hindi Sammelan 
held at Nagpur and the Baba Syama Sundar Das 
centenary celebrated at New Delhi. There are, 
besides, the regular features of semiksd (total ` 
number of books reviewed: 16); the interesting 
column devoted to appraise the readers with the 
progress of the more outstanding literary journals 
in Hindi followed by the now familiar feature 
videion ke vatdyana sé and a resumé of the Hindi 
department’s activities. 


It is not the intention of this reviewer to go 
in extensive details of each and every article 


` collected here, so he will content himself with a 


earrings, bracelets, large anklets and fanciful belts. ` 


As we learn from ancient Indian texts themselves 
and excavation finds, these "ornaments were 
executed in gold, pearls and precious stones; -the 
testimony of Pliny the Elder in this respect 
provides а -clear picture of the variety of stones 
to be found in India. and affords an accurate 
description of them. 


M 


Rosa MARIA CIMINO 


few observations of a general character. As is 
too well-known, with Goswami! Tulsi Das we meet 
for the first time in medieval mystic literature of 
Hindi thet undivided relationship based uniquely 
on bhakti which derides and defies mere know- 
ledge (ñana). Tulsi expresses for the first time 
the poet's awareness, incessant and continuous, of 
living in an age of religious crisis, and it is 
dad stp nn d dur ыа 
his major works. In Tulsi’s religio-philosophy, if 
the use of such a term is allowed, reality and 
value sink their identity, and as such no contradic- 


- tion between what is thought, what is willed and 


what is felt can subsist. In his constant concern 
of finding in Rama the one answer to all the 
questions pertaining to the metaphyhical, moral 
and religious aspects of human experience, lies 


- not only the contemporaneity and suitability, but 
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also the perennial relevance of the saguna bhakti. 

Yet another feature of the saguna bhakti in 
general and that of Tulsi Das in particular, is 
the contrast it sets itself against and the immediate 
comperison, favourable, it evokes when discussed 
in the context of the hue and cry of the nirguna 
school of poetry. To these nirguna poets who 


‘were apparently all too averse to seeing the 
rd n аш tl 5 bí$ g< 5 5 
pointed out how they had misunderstood the 
fundamental teaching of Hinduism and erroneously 
rejected it on the ground that its ethics. favoured 


ritualism, quietism and passivity, adding, charac- - 
Ея 


_devotees and Ње God Кш 
osophers. And Һе peremptorily declared that his 
choice went to & God who is personal, historically 
active, slow to anger and plentiful in mercy. His 
Ката, when compared with the sirgusiyd Kablr's 
Rama, who is evoked as beyond all descriptions 
in personal terms, has at least the advantage of 
complying with the-devotee's demand of something 
more tangible than а remote abstraction. Intimate 
involvement -with man, so the saint-poet persuaded 
an apathetic, downtrodden ‘and disillusioned 
generation of Hindus to believe, would not ill 
comport with the divine dignity of Rama. This, 
in brief, was the reason why Tulsi’s saguna bhakti 
proved to be one of the most revolutionary exploits 
in the fold of Hinduism. Indeed, it refuvinated 


etd 


writing under review! henak ИЕ SE 
the essays published here make pleasant reading 
for its rich unburdenings and a sound awareness 


"of the historical perspective, this reviewer was, 


once again!, deeply disappointed to find a score 
of important, interesting citations referred to in 
the body of the essays without any mentioning- 
of the source. Since Hindi is fast emerging (also | 
in the west) as an important subject of serious 
study, it is high time our learned scholars took 
the trouble of. checking scrupolously the cited | 
references ‘and then take pains to refer to it for 
the benefit of the poor westerner who is not 
that familiar with ali the bulky works of Hindi 
and Sanskrit literatures. E 

These few “critical? remarks apart, we cow 


. gratulate. the editorial board of Sambbdoana for 


taking out such < brilliant special number and 
warmly recomménd it to scholars of Hindi every 
where. The Journal does, indeed, make a sincere 


` attempt to help Hindi scholars to understand 


the Hindu faith injecting into it, by way of its 


messianic appeal, a force and dignity hitherto 
` In presenting so well-known a poet like Tulsi 
Das, the editor has appreciably taken good care 
of -publishing such articles by well-known scholars 
as would offer us some new insight into the vast 
world of Tulsian literature, and would afford us 
an idea of the sweep ОЁ the poet’s fantastically 
- fertile mind. Thus, this special number is full 
of rich and eminently useful material. Some 
articles (Kevitévali men samajik itibas ke lekban 
idstra ki bbümika by Ramesh Kuntal Megh) are 
smart, that is written with a vigilant eye on the 
modern methodology, а few others (for example 
the one entitled Manas mes Sua Rama ka 
abbinnatva) are quite lyrical that is endowed with 
the flavour of the. old technique of traditional 
research, others (like, for instance, Manas awr 
Катдуалі by RL. Khandelwal) have been produced 
with the perspective of comparative literary criti- 


cism-still a neglected branch of Hindi- literature ` 


and yet a few more (we could cite at least two 
articles, and precisely the one entitled Arma- 
saksatakêr ka kavya: Ramaceritamánasa by Sam- 
bhunath Simha and T's: sabitye ke punarrewlyan- 
kan kī dvaíyakatā by Ramratan Bhatnagar) ere 
quite learned and invite ‘the readers to think of 
Tulsi Das afresh. 


And now a few laments, since it is the 


acknowledged task- of a -reviewer to emerge ` 


dissatisfied after he has had some taste of the 
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various aspects of the Hindi language which is, 
shall we go on repeating ad nauseam, the third _ 
zdjor ی‎ of the. word: 


LAXMAN PRASAD MISHRA 


NyEnuurs (T) Emme, Indies Music History and 
Structure, in < Handbuch der Orientalistik», . 


Zweite Abteilung, Indien, (Leiden/Koln, E.J. 
Brill, 1974, УШ + 130 pp., 14 figs.). I 


This work by Nijenhuis belongs to a collection 
the general editor -of which is J. Gonda whose 
папе by itself is an indisputable guarantee of the 
validity af the books the collection contains. The 
suthoress has tackled a fairly unusual theme: I 
would say one almost alien to the field of European 
and western otientalistic publications in general; 
for it does not in any way fit in with the role 
that these disciplines have in the world of Indian 
culture. Apart from other considerations, this fact 
alone is & reason why the work of this Dutch 
scholar proves interesting. But in actual fact there 


` аге other reasons for our interest being aroused, 


and they аге largely related to the orderly and 
systematic arrangement ‘of the material that also ` 
comprises a record-list which, though not quite 
complete, is undoubtedly good and useful. The 
same can be said of the bibliography which, though 
not abouriding in titles, lists works that are not 
to difficult to find and therefore is of practical use. 
Another undoubted merit of the work is that it 


— 


is fairly free of those prejudices and commonplaces 
that always end up.by making Indian music a mere 
appendix to the most reputable western music 
which has instead the dominant role and is taken” 
as the real touchstone and obligatory IDEE 
in any comparison. 

The work is divided up into four chapters that 


deal, respectively, with the classical Indian treatises - 


(pp. 1-12); melodic structure (pp. 13-59); rhythm 
(pp. 60-79) and types of composition (pp. 80-121). ` 
As regards the basic components -of music, the ` 
‘exposition of the authoress follows the pattern 
` dearly laid down by Indian tradition. 

"Chapter T is БЫШ abd «йс ир 
doctrinal exposition from the SémaVeda down to 
the now classic essay published in 1784 by William 
Jones. - 


22 


Overall, this survey is Satisfactory but it could, - 


in my view, have been more ample-and detailed 
s т Says E 
herria ue a о 

Chapter TI is definitely better and deals with 
the melodic structure of Indian music in its theor- 
etical and historical development. When we bear 
"in mind that the system of Indian music is a 
monument to the melodic conception of sound, 
the really fundamental importance of the subject: 
. matter will not escape us. Неге the authoress 
provides an example of careful preparation and 
handling of evidence, and of technical competence 
` that goes well beyond a merely theoretical knowl- 
edge of music. Perhaps, if we wanted to be 
excessively pedantic, we could argue that this 
chapter is too closely conceived in terms óf tech 
nicalities, for it tends to make use of instruments 
and apparatus for the physical measutement of 
sound that were cettainly unknown to all theorists 
of antiquity. But this-reservation applies to the 
quality of the investigation more than to the 
results achieved which are, indeed, excellent. It 
should be pointed out, however, that at the present 
time the formulation and solution of problems 
inherent in the effective frequency of а sequence 
of sounds must pefforce conform to thet human ` 
‘and personal pattern that every musician hes always 
been accustomed to apply. 

Apart from this, the development of the theme 
is well founded alike on the most qualified con- 
temporary western authors, especially the French- 
man А. Daniélou, and on the main treatises of 
Indien antiquity. It effectively brings out the 
historical evolution of the basic scale, the influence 
of Arab civilization (in this case Persian) on Indian 
music, and the resulting separation that occurred 
between the musical systems- of northern and 

SOLON. 3 


-southern India. The chapter, moreover, is enriched 


by numerous tables illustrating and comparing the 
various sound frequencies, obtained by the above- 
mentioned techniques, side by side with the cor- 
responding notes of the western scale, Even though 
less relevant, there is a detailed examination of 
the historical evolution of the raga according to 
the handed down to us by the main 
Indian theorists on this subject. 

Chapter III, as was pointed out, is devoted to 
the study of musical rhythm. Though this is 
perhaps the least interesting part of the work it is 

the credit of the authoress, owing to the great 
importance attributed in India to rhythm as an 
integral component of music, that' her exposition 
proves highly interesting. There is & twofold 
reason for this: first, because the scope of this 
subject is not always sufficlently stressed in western 


` studies; and- second, because the Indian conception 


of rhythm is the most systematic and complex 
that is known. 

To complete the work there is a chapter on the 
various types of composition. Here the reader is 
introduced to a wealth of types of melody that 
‘over several centuries have been developed or ` 
abandoned by a great musical tradition — great 
to such an extent that musical doctrines have been 


“classed among the most significant cultural contri- 


butions to have been made by Indian genius. 
After reading this chapter we have a clear im 
pression of the patient work — engaged in by 
Indians for more than a millennium — of evalu- 
ating, refining, absorbing synthesizing and, lastly, 


. conserving an infinite number of musical sugges- 


tions whether sacted or profane, classical or 


popular. The exposition, though clear and vigorous 
in the concision that is, alas, imposed by the 


. excessive brevity of the work compared with the 


material dealt with, displays both elegance and 
accuracy in the' handling of data. |. , 

Т а а bully work aad сонша dese 
and there statements and appraisals that ere sub- 
jective and a matter of opinion, this study by 
Nijenhuis is easy to handle and consult and is 
devoid of useless information that would certainly 
not add to the accuracy of the data it contains. 


. Altogether, the-work is a sound and valid stand-by, 
_ а first-rate contribution filling a serious and incom- 


prehensible gap when it comes to the history of І 
musical techniques: apd of music in an absolute 
sense. Owing to its intrinsic- qualities of easy 


‘consultation, simplicity and precise and documented 


. exposition, this work is bound to be a widespread 
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and deserved success, 
& 
ROBERTO PERINU 


— 


| LITERATURE 


= 


. M. OFFREDI, I} romanzo bindi nimiro T К 


(« Studi e ricerche » - Letteratura, n. 2, Roma, 

Cesviet, 1974, 224 pp). ~ 

After tackling (without much success in actual 
fact) the Italian translation of Premcand's most 


famous novel (Goden [Il dono della уноса], Ve- 


nezia, 1970), Offredi now ventures upon 
criticism and literary history in-the present volume, 
püblished-by the Centre for the study and docu- 
mentation of Vietnam and the Third World. 
According to what the authoress states in her 
Premessa (p. I), this volume should form the 
first part of a fairly complex work divided into 
four volumes: the social novel (1), the 
logical novel (П), the novel efter 1960 (III) and 
the historical novel (IV). The first of these is 
the only one to have been published so far and 
the subject of our review: it is divided into two 
parts, the first being intended as introduction and 


completely neglecting subsequent criticism, Thus 
in her analysis of the social situation in India 


from the Vedic to the medieval period, for 
example, the authoress relies on a (nonspecific) ` 
work by the great Max Weber, that she briefly. 


summarizes on p. 20 and the original title of wich, . 
(Hinduismus und Buddbismus, Tübingen, 1923) is ` 


unknown to her simply because it does not figure 
in the English translation she consulted (cf. note 
62 on p. 190). References to other essays (sec 
for example note 66 on p. 190) аге reproduced 
second — hand — that is, from the mentioned 
work of Max Weber. - Altogether, the historical 
Introduction appears chaotic and muddled, is often 
unsusteined by original sources (cf. p. 7 where 
« bindu text » are generically spoken of without 
further. specification), and strongly influenced by 
4 priori notions and ideological partiality. 
Often the truth, or part of the truth, is 


` intentionally concealed as when twice running 


the second devoted to the analysis of individual. 


novels. The introductory chapters deal with the 
. «peasant problem» and with «la nascita della 
grande borghesia e la formazione del capitale » 
(the rise of the upper-middle class and the making 
of capita), and the themes discussed here are 
somewhat laboriously exemplified in the two 
. chapters forming the main body of the work. 
The reason for this is^ that the various novels are 
examined according to authors, and as is to be 
expected an author does not always deal exclusively 
with this or thet social problem. 

The chapter allotted to the «.peasant problem » 
(pp. 7-15) seeks to deal with the theme in the 
space of barely nine pages, beginning with the 
earliest period of Indian history and extending 
down to our own day. Chapter II is even bolder, 
for in just six pages (рр. 19-24) it sets. out to 
exhaust an equally vast and complex théme, 
passing with extreme rapidity from the Vedic 
petiod down to, the 18th century AD. The 
superficiality with which these basic problems of 
Indian society are “handled is and 
farther unn proof of this is the 
almost total lack of bibliographical information. 
Fascinated in fact by an article by Karl Marx 
~ appearing in 1853 in the New York Daily Tribune 
(one that the authoress read in an Italian trans- 


(note 60 on pp. 189-190 and note 104 on pp. 196 
197) the declared programmes of the various 
Indian parties at the 1971 elections are quoted: 
they are all placed on the same level and there 
is no reference to the support obtained among 
the general public (the New Congress, for example, 
got 350 seats in the Lok Sabba, whereas the Indian 
Communist Party’s share was 23). 

But let us turn to the second part of the, 
work that is by far the more ample (pp. 29-103) 
and preceded by а brief introductory note where . 


it is pointed out that the authors selected for 


study belong to the < piccola e media borghesia, 
classi che sono ambedue in India, e la piccola 
ancor più delle media, politicamente reazionarie 
© quanto meno conservatrici » (lower and middle 
bourgeoisie, both class that in India, and the lower ` 
even more than the middle, are politically reac- 
tionary or at least conservative) (p. 27). Despite 
this, these authors are.all «impegnati» (committed) 
and can be viewed as «validi rappresentanti del 
tealismo » (truly representative of realism) (p. 1) 
though the latter is mainly suffocated in them by 
an idealism that is < nazionalista o progressista » 


- (nationalist or progressivist) (p. 27). 


lation published in Milan in 1972), and carried, 


sway by her conspicuous sympathy for Marx 
Offredi avoids enlarging her bibliographical 
` research; even as regards the earliest historical 
petiod she falls back almost exclusively on one 
` er two authors from the beginning of this century, 


Altogether, eleven novelists are considered, 
most of them coming from Uttar Pradesh and the 
others from Bihar and the Punjab. “In Part II 
an analysis of their work is carried out in two 
chapters which, as the authoress admits on p. 2 
of the Premessa, «corrispondono solo rozzamente 
ai due capitoli della prima parte» (only roughly 
correspond to the two chapters of the first part). 
The biographical notes are of the barest and 
sometimes of no more than a line (see p. 69), 
being mainly drawn from Who’s who of Indian 


` Writers (Delhi, 1961) or from some cover-flap; 


and these ere supposed to suffice to convince the 
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reader that such authors are «giudici del loro ` 


stesso ambiente » (judges of their own environ- 
` ment). Much fuller and more exhaustive infor- 
mation about them can be found even in widely 
consulted works like the Hindi Sabitya Kota 
(part II, Varanasi, 1961) or the Satksipt Oxford 
Hindt-Sabitya paricdyak (Oxford, 1963), or again 


in manuals like A critical survey of Hindi litera 


ture by R.A. Dwivedi (Delhi, 1966). These аге 
not even mentioned by Miss Offredi in her 
Bibliography, and we are taking no account of a 
yast series of monographs available both in Hindi 
and in western languages. 


The. novels: хайа, еске тИ 


(six by Nagarjun, two by Bhairavprasad Gupt, two 
by Phanigvarnath < Renu > and two by Udayfaükar 
Bhatt in chapter I; three by Bhagvaticarap Varma, 
two by Amrtlal Nagar, one by Upendranath Aék, 
three by an Lal, two by Rajendr 
Yadav, five by Yafpal and ane by Sirpresid Mif 
«Rudr» in chapter П): “criticism consists of 
extremely prolix and generally quite obscure 
summafies that make difficult reading. They are 
bere and there interspersed with brief textual 
quotations often inconsequential, or by entirely 
personal critical judgments that do not so much 
concern questions of a literary order, but rather 
differences between personages, or even crities, 
deemed « progressive » and those wbo are not. 
The authoress,’ though in our view having 
Г very little idea of methodology in literary criticism, 
believes she can lay down in peremptory fashion 
what the conclusion or the « moral » of the novels 
should be, at times against the view of the novelist 
concerned. The conviction she expresses is that 
an author is to be appreciated only if he has 
the irreplaceable virtue of reflecting the « class 
struggle » (see p. 90), nay, «class hatred», in 
which case his ‘conclusion is to be deemed 
«satisfactory » (p. 91). An author of necessity 
«must have» a sound ideology (see note 241 on 
pp. 209 and £); he is praised if he is not objective 
` (see p. 158), even though elsewhere it is declared 
that a great novelist confines himself to chronicling 
events (note 315, p. 215). Miss Offredi naturally 
rejects the criticism of being « propagandist » 


. argues a 


Suffice it to recall some simplistic statements like 


-the one about matriarchy of which Miss Offredi’s - 


curt explanation is «cioè comandano le donne» 
(when women rule, note 209, p. 207), or the 
definition of the « status castale » (caste status) of 
the Yadavs and the Abhirs (note 150 p. 199), 


or again her criticism of a personage like Vinoba . 


Bhaye who — on the basis of a statement by 
DD. Kerve — js merely dubbed < donchisciotte- 
sco» (as quixotic). Lastly, there are some ex- 
planatory notes that do no more then flatly 
translate entries in current dictionaries (cf, for 
example, note 106 on p. 197 about Mithila, or 
note 113 on pp. 197 and foll). ` 


Wholly. as ооа ае ass, to" bes 


found, like the one which seeks to derive the 
Sanskrit word mair from the root map- = «to 
honour » (note 114, p. 198), as well as spectacular 
` mistakes such as the one contained in note 146, 


р. 199 where the authoress confuses the < Republic > 


Чу» (ganrajya divas) commemorating the anni- 
versary of the Indien Constitution (January 26, 
1950), with the < Independence day » (svatantrata 
divās) that commemorates the independence of the 
Nation (August 15, 1947). 

Lastly, we would draw attention to the some- 
what inaccurate transliteration, especially as regards 
terms of Sanskrit origin. For instance, the 
authoress writes veisby instead of veifye (p. 19); 
where as she makes use of scientific transliteration 
where it appears out of place (eg. on p. 21) 
and commits а number of teal mistakes as when 
she writes ddsim in place of dasi (see p. 58 and 
note 170 on p. 208). 

The novels summarized are mostly of the type 
known as 4mcalik, that is, «regional», and in 
this respect we are surprised that Miss Offredi 

comparison betweeh Май: dfical - by 
`< Regu» and the work of Verga. with references 
to Silone, Jovine, Moravia and Pasolini. Apart 
from the fact that Verga died in 1922 and < Renu > 
was born in 1921, the whole argument sets out 
to show how the two authors are different; its 
relevance, then, escapes us; while it is surprising 


` that the name of Pavese does not figure in such 


leyelled against some of these novels, and there - 


is nothing surprising about. this since it is charac 
Aeristic that we think can be perceived in her 
own-work, tap. She is in fact ever ready to term 
< good » and « valid» solely what is the outcome 
of a certain ideology and «bad», « retrograde » 
ог « reactionary » anything else. We cannot share 
the opinion of these «angry » protesters of, our 
own day, if only because the age of «goodies» 
and < baddies » is long since passed to our mind. 

As regards what might be termed < technical > 
~ shortcomings they meet our gaze on every page. 
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a context, for he is a typical example of a 
«regional» author and a contemporary of the 
Indien authors selected for study. 

Many of the items of information. included jn 
the notes are second-hand; the bibliography 
contains a number of lacunae; end words are 
often grossly misspelled in the printed text. 

But these are still not the most serious faults. 
We are unable, in truth, to understand the 
meaning of the words «critici progressisti > (pro- 
gressist critics) (p. 67) or. « ottimismo progressi- 
sta» (progressivist optimism) (p. 49), or why 
Benares is looked upon as a city of « гевхіопе 


. GD, Gaur’s 


г 


hindu» (hindu reaction) (p. 211), or how an 
author can be rebuked for «incertezza ideologi- 
ca» (ideological incertitude) (p. 118), or lastly, 
why «individual » achievements must be viewed 
somewhat рози as «romantic» and 

incapable of an «apporto alla società > 
` (contribution to’ D e) (p. 96). 
time the work of Yaépal — accused of «crude 
: propaganda » and < vulgarity > regarding problems 
of sex by R.A. Dwivedi (op. cit, p. 235) and in 
view (Storia delle ^ Letterature 
d'Oriente, vol. III, Milano, 1969, p. 489) guilty 
«di preconcetto e di massiccia propaganda» (of 
preconceived opinions and heavy кр) — 
.1s reckoned by Miss Offredi.to the «un'epica 
.politica > (political epopee) (p. 163). 

We cannot share this barren’ revolutionary 
harshness, the limitations of which are unequivo- 
cably emphasised, to our mind, by a passage 
translated in the text, (p. 180) and taken from a 
work 6f Rudr:- intellect outweights humanity and 
a child may die and does die because a character, 
instead of calling the doctor, gets lost. in Vain 
debate. It is a message that the autboress does 
not appear to have grasped, and her < inguaribile, 
sano, entusiasmo » (incurable, healthy, enthusiasm) 
(Premessa, p. 2) could have been better employed 
in pursuing an-enquiry more restricted in scope 
‘but critically more valid and objective. 
` STEFANO. PIANO 


E : 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Haruno Orano, Die Stellung. der Frau im Sbinió 


-sociological 


At the same. 


-7 


this a very valid piece of research both from the 
standpoint of religious phenomenology and that of 
investigation, - š 


— 


^ LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


TREVOR Linc, The Buddhe. Buddhist Civilization 
im India and Ceylon, (Aylesbury, Hazell 
Watson & Viney Ltd, 1976, 347 pp). ` 


An accurate and organic study, One may 


° say that it as g whole, differs from others. 


devoted to the same subject inasmuch as Buddha’s ~ 
life and teachings are analyzed here from. the 
point of view of- the dialectical materialism, 
historic, political, social and therefore also econ- 
omic. From this standpoint, the author tries 
with scholarly devotion to demonstrate that the 
Buddhist message is not dissimilar from that of 
Marx, except for a form of tolerance; which is 
unknown to Marxism. ` 

` Certainly the author's personal vision is predi- - 
catéd upon his desire to reduce the phenomenon . 
of Buddha to & purely terrestrial episode, « philo- 
sophic rather than theological, as he himself puts 


- it, arriving thus at the possibility to view Buddhism 


as the introduction to a new way of social life, 
rather than a process of -individual inner 
realization. Therefore he neglects the ascetic 
process, which is the essential aspect of the 
Buddhist concept of ‘life. "Naturally, among other ` 
practices of nonattachment, such а concept may 
include also that of any earthly benefit, of private 
property and whatever else; thus it would justify 
the interpretation of Buddhism along the Marxian 
lines. But there are other practices of nomat- 
tachment that are probably the fundamental ones 
in Buddhism, which -would contradict such an 
interpretation: eg. notn-attachment to the desire 
of persuading others, that is non-ettachment to 


. dialectics. Tn Majimanikayo there is even а 


(Studies in Oriental Religions, Vol. I, Wies < 


baden, Otto Harrassowiiz, 1976, XVI, 236 рр.). 


This is a new series edited by Walther Heissig 
and Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, and the first volume 
appearing in it examines the various roles played 


reference to an «evil genius of dialectics». As 


. Goethe pointed out, when one wants to bring 


by women in the national religion of Japan. The: 


first aspect studied is that of the position of 
woman in three different historical periods: Primi- 
tive Shintó, Organized Shintó and Shintd after 
the Meiji Restoration. The author then goes on to 
examine the role of woman according to religious 
phenomenology and sociology. Finally, he -puts 
forward a typological classification of manifestation 
of women in the Shintó religion ranging from the 
deified woman to the human woman. Altogether, 
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out the truth that which counts аге the essentia! 
differences not the resemblances. 


MASSIMO SGALIGERO ` 


. Epwarp BARKER, Tbe Church's Neurosis and 
Twentieth Century Revelations (London, Rider 
and Company, 1975, 272 pp.) 


“Object of the present study is to point to 
a radical solution of. the today religious plights 
as they are considered by ап analytic psycho- 
therapist. With this statement the author begins 


~ 


his’ research, which issues in a psychological - 


criticism of the Church's behaviour in the pest. 


He avails himself of his-own experience ss ` 


an-analyst in order to state that the dogmas of 
the Christian religion have brought to present 
time humanity neurosis and emotional instability, 
which may be easily diagnosed in the psycho- 
analytical sessions. This phenomenon can be 
recognized to a large extent in the neurosis of 
the «spiritual Ecclesia » itself, as one may judge, 
according to- the author, by the hysterical er- 
periences of the Saints, beginning with the ex- 
perience of Paul on the way to Damascus. 

As stated by the author, only psychoanalysis 
can offer the hope of a new light, since only 
psychoanalysis is able to free psyche from any 
bias and prejudice that two thousand years of 
religion have instilled in it. 

But strangely, -the volume stig: with a 
passionate apology of Christisnism; which the 
author claims to have rediscovered after, a series 
of personal misfortunes. Therefore, one should 
hope that the accident or ill-fortune to view the 


; & 
attributed to the Koran the same importance as 
that of writing - poetry. Due to such love, he 
usualy disregarded rules and customs: engraved 


on his tomb, he wanted a few lines of poetry 


instead of the usual Koranic verses. ^ According 
to Abu Se'id; the world is a language of which 
man hes to uncover the meaning: therefore, the 
mystical anecdote is not in itself a moral lesson, 
but an account of creative virtue. Any appearance 
is but the symbol of a spiritual reality: this 
reality is not behind things, but .it expresses 
itself in them by means of them. It is the task 


к d onc Md ны t understand the | 


language of the spiritual reality. 


Massimo SCALIGERO 


, Nzáur, Le Roman de Chosroes et Chirin (Paris, 


religious experience and the extasy and tram, - 


scendent visions of the Saints like form of neurosis 
or phenomena of hysterig, could likewise serve 


Editions G.P. Maisonneuve & La Rotes 1970, 
254 pp). - 


Henry Massé took care of the translation of 
the poem «Khosrow and Chirin», written by 


the Persian Sufi Nizim-od-Din, about 1180 and ` 


` composed of. 6500 ‘verses. Critics all agree in 


as а means to free.the conscience of a searcher, 


in order to ground the theme of his research on 
a basis freed of psychological assumptions. Апу 
research, be it even psychological, is an act of 
consciousness. that cannot be based but on as- 
sumptions, which are purely cognitive rather than 
psychological.” ; 

f MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


MOHAMMAD Esn E. Monawwar, Les étapes mys- 
tiques du Shaykh Abu Sa'id (Paris, Desclee 
De Brouwer, 1974, 411 pp.). 


- Abu Sa'id, legendary personage of the Islamic 


world, is the first great mystic of Persian ex- 


pression and thé forerunner of Sufi school of _ 


Mslamatyysh. . The present volume, written by 
his son Moharimed ibn al Monawwar, gathers 
the anecdotes and maxims that his life of asceticism 


and mortification suggested him as means to arrive | 


at the communication with the Divine. . 
Anecdotes are the chief form of expression 
of the mystical trend to which Abu Sa’id belonged, 


but he was able to give this literary form a new - 


dimension,’ ескер ени ып 
mainly due to his сарасйу of combining the 


maintaining constanly his communion with God, 
Spe el d cd E 
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admiring the-keen psychological investigation, the 
fluency of the author's thought in describing ше 
various situations of the poetical tale. 

Original ideas, picturesque descriptions of 
details, whimsical imagery 
termine: a happy synthesis between the Persian 
language and the technical, philosophical, scientific 
terminology of the time. Among references to 
dialógues, reproduction of letters with accounts 
of x subordinated episodes, the description of 
feminine beauty is outstanding: in it the manner-' 
ism and overrefinement of the author reach their 
sublime summit. In brief, the novel tells the 
frustrited love `of King Khosrow (Chosroes) for 
the beautiful Chirin, who resists his courtship 


being in love with the architect Farhad. - The | 


death of the latter and the unflagging love of . 
i ES s 
induce her to marry him. ` 


_ 


Nrzamt ARUZ, Les Quatre - Discours (Pai 
Editions GP. Maisonneuve & Larose, 1968, 
165 pp.). 


The four discourses translated in this volume 
are devoted respectively: the first to the nature 
and skillfulness of a secretarian work; the second 
to: the essence of poetical art; “the third to the 
knowledge of stars and the work of an astrologer; 
the fourth to medicine and to the wisdom, which 


and comparison de- 


- 


MASSIMO Saan 5 


motivates the conduct of a physician. The text 
is significant because it gathers historical data 
and biographical informations about persons, who 
lived in a period of time of which news in other 
texts are rare. Among others, the author provides 
us with the only contemporary witness of Omar 
Khayyan and relates the most ancient teachings 
by Firdousi. 

E Many anecdotes are derived from the author's 
personal experiences; others, instead, are related 
to episodes which were told him personally by 


` Hindu sacred places and on the problems 


those who had a direct knowledge of the events. 


The work has advantage of an easy and compre- 
hensible style that only-few other Persian writers 
may boast of. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


VARIOUS AUTHORS, Le Monde Iranien et l'Islam, 
` Sociétés et Cultures. (Gendve-Paris, Librairies 
Droz, 1971, 152 pp., 3 maps, 16 pls., 5 fgs.). 


It is a collection óf different articles concerning 
political situations of the Iranian world as well 
as historical and geographical ones, mainly related 
to tbe contrasts among the diverse Islamic 
religious currents,’ It is, however, the first of 
the texts published by the « Centre de Recherches 
d'Histoire et de Philologie» (as IV section of 
< Hautes études islamiques et orientales d'histoire 
comparée >) with the external cooperation of a 
team of lranian scholer, aiming at the creation 
of a new feature of Islam, thus changing the 
image, which Islam had presented so far of the 
religious and philosophical structure of its civi- 
lization. Naturally there exists a traditional Islam, 
hostile to any kind of innovation, but the fervour, 
which characterizes the transition to a new era, 
warrents to anticipate important changings. 

The purpose of this study is to show that 
the image of Islam, such as offered by traditional 
“Islamic researches, does not contrast with the 
course of modern history, except, maybe, in such 
measure as the modern world overlooks the 
principles of immutability thet are always the 
foundation of all human associations as well as 
` of the entire universe. E 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


+ 


SM. BmaxpwAj, Hindu Places of Pilgrimage in 
India; a Study in- Cultural Geography, 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1973, 
pp. XVIII, 258). - А 


In Hindu religious way of life holy places 
are: important centres both of cult and. religious 


practices. They are arrival points for pilgrims 
and spread over the neighbouring. country ‘their 
call to faith. The great antiquity of Artbayatrd 
(Le. pilgrimage) remerhber’ us thet, in the history 
of. India, holy places have always been moral 
landmarks for the pilgrims of all castes. 

of 
pilgrimage: among the most complete ones we 
can mention «Les Pèlerinages em Inde», by 
Claude Jacques, in «Les Pèlerinages» Editions 
du Seuil Sources Orientales IIT, Paris, 1960, 
pages 157 to 197; the wide introduction to 

Tirtbavivecanakanda, the eighth book of Kriyakal- 


. pateru (Baroda, 1942), written by K.V. Range 


swami Aiyangar; the 
Study of Pilgrimage in India» by J. Ensink 
< Indologica Taurinensia » vol. II (1974), pages 
57 to 79 (1). - 

The present work considers the Бев 
tioned: problems as a whole. The Author of this 
original and scrupulous study —- who acquired 
his education both in Indie and the United States — 
analyzes Hindu holy places and pilgrimage with 

a thorough and severe investigation. . 

We can divide the work into four main parts: 
an Isiroduction in which the aims of the disser- 
tation are presented, the area of the Author's 
field work is shown (an about 40,000 square miles 


paper «Problems of the 
n in- 


territory including Himachal Pradesh and the . 


Himalayan Districts of Uttar Pradesh) and the 
reasons’ for which this zone has been chosen are 
Chapters I to IV, dealing with the distribution 


of Hindu places of pilgrimage according to classical 
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JH. Dave, Immortal 1 


(1) Among other texts closely examining this 
subject it is enough to mention the following ones: 
A. ВнАкАтт, Pilgrimage im the Indian Tradition, 
in « History of >, 3, D BI 135-167; 

ndia, : 
19705; BN. e The records E | 
priests gt centres o grimage as а source o 
social and economic bistory, in «The Indian 
Economic and Social History Review», 3, 1966, 
pp. 174-184; EB. Шш. Benares, Ње Sacred- 
Clty. Sketches of Hindu Life and Religion, 
London etc. 1905; SWAMI Rampas, Garnet de 
Pèlerinages, traduction française sous la direction 
de Jean*Herbert, Paris, 1953; R. RoussmL, Les ` 
9 à trevers les siécles, Paris, 1954; 
. SHERRING, The Sacréd City of the "Hindus; 


an о of Benares in ancient and modern times. 
With an Introduction 


by Fitzedward Hall, London, 
1868; rep. 1975; LP. Vrpvaxmmr, The sacred 
Complex ín Hindu Gaya; Asia Publishing House, 
New York, 1961 (see also: C. Jacques, Gayd 
Mabaimya, édition critique, traduction francaise et 
introduction. Publications de l'institut francais 
d'Indologie, n. 20, Pondichéry, 1962). 


texts (Lë. the Mebabhérate, the Pwrdnas and some _ 


medieval sources), prove the importance of holy 
places in Hindn religious life ‘since Vedic age. 


Chapters V to XII, which are the central part 
af the work, try to rank Hindu holy places: 
real, as far as we are concerned, a classification 
of the rank or «level » of places of pilgrimage in 
India has not been published up-to this time. 
S.M. Bhardwaj tries to do it on the ground of. 
the number of authorities which quote the various 
places: the more authorities quote a certain holy 
. place, the more important it “is. Moreover he 
has developed, by statistical surveys, the relation 
ship between the level of holy places and the 


work as a serious, original and very interesting 


. contribution to Indological studies, which not only ` 


- economic life of the Country. 


average distance covered to reach them by pilgrims; ` 


the connection between the level of sacred places 
and the purpose of pilgrimage; the relationship 
between pilgrims caste and the rank of holy 
places: all data are clearly shown in tables and 
figures. For example readers can sec at a glance, 
‚оп p. 131, the provenance and number of pilgrims 
who reached Kangra on the occasion of Naverdtras 
of Сайта (a religious feast which-falls twice in a 


The Author by means of his field work 
succeeds in carrying out a classification of Hindu 


holy places in five ranks:,pan-Hindu holy places; ~ 


supta-regional ones; regional, sub-regional and local 
ones. While studying pilgrimage to sacred places, 
- S.M. Bhardwaj has determined two basic patterns 
of pilgrims’ circulation: the « merit» pattern and 
the «specific» pattern: the former consists of 
pilgrimages to high-level sacred places; the latter 
leads the pilgrim to a place of a specific deity, 
on a climactic religious occasion and with а 
` tangible purpose. 

Lástly, chapter, XIII presents the senilis of 
S.M. Bhardwaj's extensive researches. From ancient 
times to the present ones, the places of pilgrimage 
seem to be, according to S.M. Bhardwaj's con- 
` clusions, nodes of a network connecting the whole 
of India in a religious realm: this is because that 
.nodes are «both “repositories - of traditional 
Hinduism and propagators of reinterpretated values 
and beliefs. “The basic .reasons for this role is 
that Hindus ‘from diverse regions visit these 
ee 
venience’ for the Mow dt such institutions 
(p. 214) ». 

The soil ampla b an appris eating 
with the castes on which statistical surveys were 
done and by a useful analytical index; the collected 
“data are displayed in Clear diagrams and maps. 
A refinement would have been a tissue paper with 
the names of holy places which could be placed 
on the map on p. 89. 

In conclusion we can consider Bhardwaj’s 


offers a comprehensive view of the development 
vods ee ee ш 


connection between ‘pilgrimage and religion, and 
presents #ribayaira as a national phenomenon, an 
extremely important matter in the religious and 


GIUSEPPE SPERA | 
Ж 
SINOLOGY > : - : 


HERBERT FRANKE (edited by), Sung Biograpbies 
(Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, Band 16, 
1-3, Band 17, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1976, 
XXIX, 1271, VIII, 157 pp.). 


. Fourteen ‘years after the premature death of 
Etienne Balazs, the initiator of the Sung Project, 


four volumes comprising biographies of personages 
of the Sung dynasty edited by Prof. Herbert Fran- 


"ke have now been published. The first three 
.volumes contain 406 biographies, while vol. IV 


which is solely concerned with the lives of painters 
contains 35. It would be difficult to make a 
comparison with analogous works devoted tó other 
dynasties and historical periods (e.g. the recent 
Dictionary of Ming Biograpby edited by Professor 
L. C. Goodrich, or the older Eminent Chinese of 
the Cb'ing Period edited by А. W. Hummel and. 
Biograpbical Dictionary of Republican China edited. 
by H. L. Boorman and R. C. Howard), for each 


“of such biographical collections has m own merits 


and characteristics. 
As Herbert Franke points out in his editorial 


. note, the present work suffers from some limi 


tations: for example, the fact that «the quality ` 


“of the biographies is very uneven» (p. VI), end, 


the fact that they are compiled either in French, 


. English or German and not in one language alone. 


In our view, these are but venial sins in a work 
anxiously awaited by everyone that fills a big gap 


` with distibction. For anyone working in the sin 


ological fleld, as well as knowing Chinese, must be 
able to read works in the three western lenguages 


- used by the various collaborators in the Sung Bio- 
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grapbies. Prof. Franke is more justified when he 
complains about the lack 'of à subject index and 
an index of names appearing in the text of a .bio- . 
graphy’ (pp. УП-УШ). 

More than eighty sinologues from all over tbe 


t 


world have cooperated in producing this collection, 


and my own view is that it is fundamentally of ~ 


great ity and the best tribute that could be 
offered the memory of & dear and departed 
friend like Etlenne Balazs. 


' LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


FRIEDRICH A. Biscuorr, Interpreting the Fu. A 
Study in Chinese Literary Rhetoric (Münchener 
Ostasiatische Studien, Band 13, Wiesbaden, 
Franz Steiner, 1976, XVII, 446 pp.). 


The importance in Chinese literature of the 


genre known es fs needs по reiteration here. As . 
Bischoff remarks in his Introduction this genre 
-\ “ahas (been called variously descriptio (Zottoli), 


- description poétique (Couvreur), poetry in irregular 
` perse (Lionel Giles), or simply composition (Ma- 
thews) and poem (Gedicht, Rudenberg). Recently 


Western scholars have referred to it as prose. 


` poem» (p. 1). Bischoff' proposal is to label fx 
as polytropic composition. In a brief Preface the 


inars he held between 1964 and 1973 at Indiane 
University and based to start ‘with-on A. Zottoli’s 
Cursus litteraturae simicae. The particular texts 
examined and in ed number six: Tbe Chess- 
board, Tbe Examination Fu of tbe Year 800, The 


Little Pond and The Reply, Tbe First Red Cliff | 
and Tbe Autumn Sound. In an-Appendix Han 
Yü's Miscellanea and also the Han Yü's celebrated ` 


Unicorn are analyzed. + 


Owing’ to the methodology used and its ercel- ` 


lent critical apparatus, this is a book that can be 


recommended to anyone seeking a more thorough 


knowledge of classical Chinese. `< 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI u 


Hzrwis SCHMIDT GLINTZER, Das Hung-ming chi 
` und die Aufnabme des Buddbismus in China 
"(Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, Band 12, 
Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1976, VII; 212 рр.). 


In the reign of the emperor Wu of the Liang 
dynasty, the Buddhist monk Shih Seng-yu (445- 
518 AD.) compiled the Hungoting chi, a title 
that Schmidt-Glintzer tranlates as «А Collection 
for the Dissemination and Clarification of Bud- 


dhism in China». The work of this Buddhist : 
monk is plainly apologetic in scope; it is the oldest 
of its kind and was subsequently enlarged and 
reproduced in later collections. It was compiled 
in a historical period of considerable interest that. 
witnessed, first, the clash between the new religion 
and the traditional Confucian mentality in China, 
and then attempt to reconcile these two ideological 
‘trends. A conflict between the sangha ideal and 
the Confucian state existed and, the author con 
cludes, Shih Seng-yu was unable to solve it. Thus: 
Helwig Schmidt-Glintzer's study is not just of im ` 
portance for the student of Chinese Buddhism: it 
belps to throw fresh light on a troubled period of 
social and ideological history in China. 


LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 
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Wourcana Мона, Die Moderne Chinesische. Te- 
gespresse. Ibre Entwicklung in Tafeln und Do- 
umenten (Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, 
Sonderreihe, Bend 2, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, , 
1976, 3 vols., XII, 209; XIII, 178; XXVII, 
26* pp.). ; 


A subject little studied till now was precisely. 
that of the modern Chinese daily press which has 
now been seriously tackled by the author of these 
three sizable volumes who makes use of a careful 
methodology. The theme has an important bearing 
on studies in the field of modern and contemporary - 
Chinese history and roughly covers the period from 
1800 to 1965. The work is presented as historical 


` atlas of modern Chinese daily press and. falls into - 


three parts: Part I comprises the text proper, an 
exhaustive bibliography, indices of the Chinese 
press and brief comments on documents repro- 


duced in the third part; Part П is wholly devoted 


to tables, some of them in colour, aimed at illus- 
trating the development of the daily 


` press; and Part III reproduces specimens of dailies 


and magazines divided up into various groups. _ 
The work is not confined to the development 
of the daily press in continental China, for it 
includes the Taiwan press from 1945 onwards and 
what is also published in countries overseas. 
It is а particular piece of research filling «gap . 
in the field of sinology, and undoubtedly useful 


, аз a reference book to anyone concerned with the 


history of modern. and contemporary China. It is 
a work that must have its place in a good sin 
ological library. 


KATE FINSTERBUSCH, Zur NEN. der Pe Cb's 


Sonderreihe, Band I, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 
1976, IX, 147 pp., 83 pls). 

- Dr Finsterbusch’s work is an accurate study 
of the archaeology of the Northern Ch'i and Sui 
dynasties; it relies mainly on Chinese sources and 
in particular on excavation reports published in 
China in recent years, The finds of 45 tombs are 
examined, 4 of the latter belonging to the Nor- 
thern Ch'i and 41 to the Sui dynasty. After a 
brief but thorough introduction and а chronology 
of the tombs studied, the authoress analyzes their 
position and structure and examines the respective 
artifacts. There is pottery ih abundance, but 
objects in bronze, nephrite; glass and other me 
_ terials are not lacking. There follows the inventory 

and catalogue of all the grave goods discovered. 
` Noteworthy among the coins are some Sassanid 
ones (Регох 457-483; Kavadh 488-532; Chosroes I, 
531-579) and a gold solidus of Justin П (565-578). 
A full bibliography and a list of Chinese characters 
used complete the volume. ^ Altogether, it is a 
sound study methodologically. 
LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


VERA SCHMIDT, Die deutsche Eisembabmpolitik in 
Shantung 1898-1914 (Veroffentlichungen des 
Ostasien-Institut der Ruhr-Universität Bochum, 
Band 16, Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1976, 
УШ, 240 PP» 2 maps). 


Ther subtitle of this book-is: His. Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Imperialismus in China; 
and it is in fact a valid contribution (Beitrag) to 
the history of tbe industrialization of China by a 
western power during the semi-colonial period. 


`- A general survey of the problem of western er- 


ploitation of an imperialistic type is not lacking 
in the first part pf the work, nor, more partico- 
larly, a study of the problem of railroad building 
in a country as vast as China. There follows a 
study of German aims and prospects in the Shan- 
tung province in the period prior to 1898, and 
German railway enterprise in this same province 
is examined in the central section of the work. 
In particular, the Shantung and Tientsin-Yangtzu 
railways аге investigated, and the development of 
mines in connexion with the laying down of railway 
lines. 

Completing the volume аге a series of docu- 
ments relating to the problem studied, good notes, 
an excellent and full bibliography, accurate indices 
and two maps. 
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WILMA FAIRBANK, America’s Cultural Experiment 
in Chine 1942-1949 (Cultural Relations Pro- 
grams of the US. Department of State, His- 
torical Studies: Number 1, Washington, Bureau 
of Educational “and Caltural Affairs, 1976, 
XVH, 233 ppJ. 


Tib vale Bedd cman or ла 
monographs on the history of the International 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Program of the 
US. Department of State. Vol. I, entrusted to a 
scholar of the standing of Wilma Fairbank, exam- 
ines cultural relations between the UU S.A. and 
China in the period 1942-1949 covering the es- 
sential years of World War П and the civil war 
that was to lead to the rise of the Chinese People's 
Republic. 
launched а programme for aid to China in various 
fields including that of education, In 1945, the 
authoress arrived in Chine as cultural relations 
officer and remained a couple of years there. Her 
book, then, is not only based on official sources: 
it embodies the testimony of someone who was in 
China to carry the programme already 
referred to. The volume is clearly an important 
contribution to the history of relations between 
геги коша аш alo qoc Tbe dietary аш 
ology. 

- LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Јонч Winrurop HAEGER (edited by), Crisis and 
Prosperity im Sung China (Tucson, The Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press, 1975, XV, 264 pp.). 


The present volume is a collection of nine 
essays written -by American, European and Jape- 
nese specialists and emanating from The Sung II 
Conferencé sponsored by the Committee on Studies 


of Chinese Civilization of the American Council-of - - 


Learned Societies. 


In his Introduction, John Winthrop. Haeger, 


brilliantly presents the various contributions to 
the volume he is editing, « all concerned with the 
central irony of Sung history » (p. 6). 
This is inherent in the contrast between a 
great materisl and intellectual culture and a series 
of political and, military crises. Next comes the 
study of Yoshinobu Shiba on « Urbanization and 
the Development of Markets in the Lower Yangtze 
Valley » (pp. 13-48). The Japanese scholar stresses 
the fact that this phenomenon was not spontaneous 
but followed a criterion based on a hierarchy of 
distinct urben centres. next study is by E. 
A. Kracke, jr. and devoted to «Sung K'aifeng; 
tic Metropolis and Formalistic Capital » 
(pp. 49-78). It deals with the capital of the 
Northern Sung, a city that developed rapidly in 


In 1940, the American government'had . 


iu 


_ of essays on the Sung period. 


the first century of the Northern Sung fore- 
shadowing the great southern cities. Brian E. Mc 
Knight devotes his research to < Fiscal Privileges 
and the Social Order in Sung China» (pp. 73- 
100); concentrating опа moment of economic 
prosperity, he manages to identify the causes of 
a gradual decline subsequently, Edmund H. 
Worthy in his essay on « Regional Control in the 
Southern Sung Salt Administration» (pp. 101- 
142) deals with the problems of an important 
monopoly. There follows the contribution by tbe 
editor of the volume entitled « 1126-27: Political 


^. Crisis and the Integrity of Culture > (pp. 143-162). 


He tackles the problems of the crisis of the 
monarchy, the decline of eunuch class and, the 
transformation of empire into country. Conrad 
Schirokauer’s conttibutions is the essay «Neo 


` Confucians Under Attack: The Condemnation of 


Wiei-hsüeh > (pp. 163-198), an important study on 
false’ or 'spurious learning’ and on the debate 
arising therefrom. The theme «Sung аса 
as a First Step Toward Chinese Nati 

(pp. 199-214) is tackled by Rolf Trauzettel; and 
the last essay on «First Sung Reactions to the 
Mongol Invasion of the North, 1211-17 » (pp. 
215-244) is by. Charles A. Peterson. A glossary 
and an index complete this very useful collection 


Joan E. VOLLMER, In the Presence of tbe Dragon 
Throne. Cb'ing Dynasty Costume (1644-1911) 
in the Royal Ontario Museum (Toronto, Royal 
Ontario Museum, 1977, 88 pp.). 


This is another fine catalogue to be added to 
the ‘previous art books of the ROM. This one is 


concerned with the costumes of the Manchu dyn. 


- includes this weighty work by Dr Tsien Tche-hao, 


whose researches into the law and institutions of 
the Chinese People’s Republic are well known. The 
present volume із highly documented and offers 
a complete picture of contemporary Chinese insti- 
tations. Dr Tsien’s great asset is that he is at one 
and the same time a jurist and sinologue, whereas 
hitherto those concerned with Chinese law have 
almost always belonged to one or the other of 
these disciplines. The hope expressed. by Paul 


. Pelot in his Preface to Um Code des Yuan by 


Paul Ratchnevsky (Paris, 1937) wonld seem to 
be realized: «il y faudrait un sinologue trés averti, 


qui fit en méme temps un juriste» (p. IV). 


Dr Tsien’s work concentrates: on the political 
institutions of present-day China, and his study 
is supplemented by an examination of the economy 
and cultural context within which the Chinese 
operate. The work is divided into three parts: 
-Part I is a historical survey setting out to acquaint 
the reader with the events of a past period so as 
to illustrate the transition from -the Confucian 
system to the Marxist system; Part П. illustrates 
the basic principles of present-day Chinese politics; 


and Part ПІ analyzes the working of constitutional | 


institutions. Completing the volume are three 
«annexes» comprising three famous articles by 


Mao -Tse-tung (Serving the people, In memory of 
Normen Bethune, How Yü-kung shifted the moun- 


tains), the decision of the Central Committee of 


the Chinese Communist Party about the Great 


` Proletarian Cultural Revolution (8-8-1966), the Stat- 


asty, and after considering the historical background 


and the.traditlons of garments in Eastern Asia, 
Chinese on the one hand and nomad on the other, 
it examines three types of Manchu garments 
(ch’ao-fu, piling and cb'ifw). 


the motifs recurring in these costumes. Stupendous 
reproductions in black and white and in colour 
enhance the value of the present catalogue. 


There follows а. 
‘short study of the colours and the symbolism of 


‘TSIEN TcHE-HAO, Le Chine (Paris, Librairie Géné `- 


tale de Droit et Jurisprudence, 1976, III, 

742 рр.). 

The series « Comment ils sont gouvernés », of 
which Prof. Georges Burdeau is the editor-in-chief, 


utes of the Chinese Communist Party (28-8-1973), . 


the text of the new Constitution (17-1-1975), and 


the Report on government activities presented by - 


Chou Enlai on the 13-1-1975. These are followed 
by a chronology of historico-political events from 


- 1840 to 1976, a full bibliography and accurate 


indices. The volume is a worthy vade-mecum for 
the study of modern and contemporary China. 


LIoNELLO LANCIOTTI 


TSIEN TCHE-HAO, Analyse де la Constitution de la 
République Populaire de Chine (17 janvier 
1975) (Collection des Travaux du Service de 
Recherches Juridiques Comparatives, I, Paris, 


Editions da Centre National de la recherche 


scientifique, 1976, 87 pp.). 


In this табаре не volume, an .ехігасі from 
the Annuaire de Législation Française et Etrangère, 


` Tome XXIII, Dr Tsien presents the text of the new 
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constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic 
prefaced by an accurate analysis. 
task, since the text of any constitution always 


It is no easy. 


proves obscure to non-specialists and thus requires 
ample commentary. Dr Tsien with his great 
scholarship and powers of exposition hes set about 
this job brilliantly. ` 

` LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Monnaie, salaire, commerce extérieur dans la société 
capitaliste, dans la société socialiste (Lausanne, 
Alfred Eibel, 1976, 242 pp.). 


in the series La Chine РЕА 


edited E. M.me Michelle Loi, this small volume’ 


contains the translation of three brochures pub- 
lished in 1974 in Shanghai, the French translators 
being M. Arnaud, H. Arthus, A-M. Dubois, C. 
Lafue, Ch. Lamourux, Ch. Seguy. The texts in 
question were much diffused in China at a 
particular historico-political. moment in time, and 
now in translated form they afford the western 
reader & cleer view of & world like the Chinese 
one where debates and group discussions are 
constantly going on. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Roman SrawINSEL La Société des Piques Rouges 
et le Mouvement Paysan en Chine en 1926- 
1927 (Dissertationes Universitatis Varsoviensis 
82, Warszawa, Wydawnictwa anyi 
Warszawskiego, 1975, 201 pp.) 


Asvone studying: the hoey oi modan China 
is aware of the importance of the secret society 
of the Red Spades. As early as 1926 the Executive 
Committee of the Komintern was interested in this 
movement; it considered its leadership reactionary 
but recognized its objectively revolutionary charac- 
ter. In the same year, lj Ta-chao was engaged 
in writing an extensive essay about the society. 
The Polish sinologue, Roman Slawinski, begins 
` his study with a picture of the general situation 
of the peasants in Chinese soclety in the 1920s 
‚апа 1930s, and of the politico-military situation 
during this period; he then examines the formation 
of this secret society, its civil and military organiz- 
ation and.its activity. His last chapter is devoted 


ALAN S. SILVERMAN, Handbook .of Chinese for . 

Mathematicians (Studies on Chinese Termin 
. ology, no. 17, Berkeley, Center for 
Chinese Studies, 1976, VI, 97 pp.)- 


In the wellknown series of studies on Chinese 
published by the University of Cali 

fornia, Alan S. Silverman contributes with a little 
volume on Chinese mathematical terminology. It 
is a volume for mathematicians and not for 
sinologues, who may consider obvious the first 
48 devoted to Chinese pronunciation, 
romanizetion, elementary notions about Chinese 


.characters and dictionaries, simplified characters 


and grammar. The second pert of the volume 


` foundations, algebra, analysis, geometry and top- 


ology, statistics and probability. The last pert 


af the volume contains same Chinese mathematical ` 


samples in Chinese with an English translation on 
the opposite page. It is a useful book in a very 
important series. 

i LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Bao RUOW-ANG (JEAN PASQUALINI) AND RUDOLPH 
CaELMINSKI, Prisofer o] Mao (Harmondsworth, 
Penguin, 1976*, 326 pp). - 


In 1957 J. Pasqualini, alies Bao Ruo-wang, 
was atrested by the Chinese authorities charged 
with carrying out countet-revolutionary -activity 
(= spying). Kept in various prisons and corrective 
camps, he was freed seven years later and expelled 
from China as though he were an ordinary foreigner 
(be had conserved his French nationality deriving 
from his Corsican father, though he was born and 


~ had lived in China). 


The account of this experiences, not of course 
the only one known to us in the West, is partica- 
larly interesting for the detailed information it 


` conveys about the daily life of the prisoners 


to the attitude of Chinese political parties to the- 


peasant movement and to the society of the Red 
Spedes. The author bemoans the dearth of original 
sources regarding this society which can be largely 
studied through Chinese and foreign testimony. 
The study is well-handled and provides copious data 
for understanding a particular paint in the history 


themselves. The nertative, however, goes beyond 
the vicissitudes lived through by the protagonist; 
for the actual author of the book, the American 
journalist R. Chelminski, puts forward a good many 


` considerations of a general sort, and in elaborating 


of modern China. A full bibliography and some 


maps compete the volume. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI | 
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on Pasqualini's evidence he brings in preconceived 
idess of his own relying on the sole source of 
information in his possession. 

In actual fact, information is available about 
these corrective labour camps. The sources we 
can draw upon are of a varied kind: knowledge 
of the laws and decrees governing the confinement ` 


to such camps of persons deemed in need of 
correction and of the internal organization of the 


by Pasqualini, we find it difficult to give uncritical 
credence to the theses argued in this book, for 


camps themselves is supplemented by numerous they often appear to us to be wholly arbitrary 


articles and reports appearing in the Chinese press 
(the periodical Cheng-fa yen-chiu, for example, has . 
published. several of them). Data appearing in the | 
Formosa and Hong Kong press, on the other hand, 
should be treated with the greatest caution. For 
example, the 1967 Yearbook of Chinese Com- 


and personal and not to tally with what can be 
gleaned from other sources at our disposal. - ` 


Fram-the study. devoted so far to this question ^ ` 
(that remains one of the most impenetrable and 
complex of those connected with the administration 


of justice), it does at anyrate appear evident that 


msunism, published in Taipei, includes exact figures езе camps have nothing in common with those 


about the number of people kept in these camps, 
though the sources. such information is drawn 


of the Stalin epoch with which, nevertheless, people - 


аге often keen to compare them. Accounts of 


from are not indicated because they do not exist. - experiences like those undergone by Pasqualini can 
Figures like these can be no more than conjectural. indeed help us to understand this reality better, 


Chelminski, too, of course, finds the temptation 
too. much for him and makes his own guess at tbe 
number of prisoners involved, following & process 


_ that is fantastic to say the least and quite devoid research. 
of scientific validity. We are able to fall back_ 
' on a number of Interviews and direct testimonies, 


but these, however interesting and useful they may 


Бе, are not sufficient to provide thorough docu- 


mentation about tbe corrective camps. Jerome 
Alan Cohen and Victor Нао-і have already made 


"clear the restriction this tethod of enquity is 


subject to when problems closely connected with 
present-day Chinese law are the object of research 
(cf. J. A. COHEN, Interviewing Chinese Refugees: 
Indispensable Aid to Research on China,-also to be 
found in J. A. Cowen (ed), Tbe Criminal Process 
in the People’s Republic of China 1949-1963. An 
Introduction, Cambridge Mass., 1968. Cf. also 
Victor Hao-Lz The Use of Survey Interviewing 

in Research om Communist Law in J. А. Cohen 
(ed), op. cit, pp. 118-138. Нао-Н carried out his. 
researches in Hong Kong during the years 1964-65). 
It must be added, moreover, that when applied 
to cortective labour camps the use of this method 
proves to be still more limited. This is because 


^ the number interviewed of those receiving such 
corrective treatment is small, and because the 


interviewed is inevitably dependent on the me- 
diation of the interviewer. The latter, even though 
honest and objective, can never be just a simple 
mouthpiece, if for no other reason than that of 
the way in which he prepares the questions and 
conducts the enquiry. The penalty Pasqualini has 
to pay in this respect is a heavy one. And there 
аге cases when the interviews are not made public 
at all. This happens with M. K.-Whyte who does 


` not reproduce a single word of the 14 interviews 


on which his study is based (cf. M. K. WHYTE, 
Corrective Labor Camps in China in Asian Survey, 
March 1973, no. 3, pp. 253-269), but merely gives 

a personal interpretation and elaboration of the 
daa косы. 


` 


zu 
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the HJAS between the years 1943-1960). 


but the political and commercial speculation sur- 
rounding them often means thet they cannot be 
used for the purposes of serious and objective 


MAURIZIO SCARPARI 


Political Institutions i in Traditional China: Major Is- 
sues, ed. by James T.C. Liv (New York- 
London-Sydney-Toronto, John Waley & Sons, 
Inc., 1974, УШ, 156 pp). y 
° On other occasions in the -past 
scholers have published various collections of 
articles: for example, Chinese Thought & Insti- 
tutions edited by John Fairbank (1957, cf. E.W. 
IX, 3, рр. 269-270) or Studies. of Governmental 


` 


American - 


Institutions in. Chinese History edited by John L. - 


Bishop (1968, cf. E.W. XVIII, 34, pp. 408-409). 
This new collection; however, is very different frem 
earlier ones, for it does not consist merely in & 
choice of articles taken from specialized journals 
(the practice followed in the volume edited by J.L. 
Bishop which brings together articles published in 
The 
procedure adopted by the editor, Prof. James T.C. 
Lin of Princeton University, is to make a selection 
òf those works (articles and books) be deemed 
most significant and relevant to the subject-matter 


Ап duucdudian ty me alitor tine c 


lowed by the first of the three sections making 
up the book, The Chinese government and the 
ке with studies by Wang Yü-ch'üan and 

ü Ying-shih on Han China, Charles O. Hucker 
uc e me of the 
essay Huang sbu by Wang Fu-chih (1619-1692). 


Section П, Population; taxation and adminis: 


- 


tration reproduces -passages by Ho Ping-ti from his 
Studies on the Population of China (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959), and by Denis Twitchett on financial 
activity during the Tang dynasty and the taxation 
situation during the Ch'ing dynasty described by 
Ch'ü Tung-tsu. 

The authors of passages reproduced in section 
` HI, Absolutism and Bureaucracy, are E.A. Kracke, 
James T.C. Liu, Arthur F. Wright and Hsiao 
Kungch'üan. Some observations by the editor 
conclude the work. 


The wawa Баас уйе кее Mae fuos 
. im History edited by C.W. Hollister of California 
University, and its aim is clearly that of supplying 
comperativists (but certainly not sinologists who 
ate already familiar with these works in their 
entirety) with an assortment of general infor- 
mation: « Comparative studies are like educational 
tours; the more extended, the more contrastingly 
different they are, the better they are» (p. 156), 
` the editor remarks in his epilogue. But the 
essential question is this: if the tivist 
studying these -phenomena .remains with but a 
superficial impression, if he is not able to go 
thoroughly into the complex, problematical ques- 
tions he is tackling, are these « educational tours » 
really of any use? If Prof. Twitchett required 
no less than 341 pages (excluding bibliography) to 
7 draw a clear and exact picture of financial adminis- 
tration during the T'ang dynasty, will en extract 
of barely 14 peges be sufficient for the non- 
specialized” reader? - 

We are in no sense impugning the validity 
of the passages reproduced: our criticism is 
exclusively of the method used which we do not 
believe in any way to be reliable. 2,000 years 


. cannot be lumped together without the risk of 


leaving gaps that cannot be filled in (in this 
particular case no. attention has been paid ‘to 
equally authoritative and quite indispensable works 
^on preimperlal China, the Ch'in , the 
intermediate petiod between the Han and Sui 
dynasties, and on the Mongol Yüan dynasty, etc.). 
Unavoidable confusion is. thereby created, and it is 
not possible to give a clear, thorough and organic 
notion of the institntions (the transition from 
-one dynasty to another is too rapid). One might 
also question the choice of passages (why these 


` 


cannot be overcome in works put together in this 


way (everything is dealt with in barely 156 pages!). 
In spite of this, however, we do not think that 


- the comparative reader will be able to gain a 


clear and precise grasp of the materisl; indeed. 
there is a danger of his viewing these few frag- 
mentary bits of information as sufficient and final. 

Lastly, it must be noted that the absence of an 
index and a bibliography, above all, further reduces 
the usefulness of the selected texts (the four blank 
pages inserted at the end of the volume, perhaps to 
enable the ill-equipped reader to make a few notes, 
might thus at least have been filled). 


Maurizio ScARPARI 


CARLES О. HucrEg, Ching’s Imperial Past, An - 


Introduction to Chinese History and Culture 
(London, Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1975, XII, 
474 pp.). 


This book, written in a polished and agreable 
style, deals with Chinese civilization in'its many 
components. 


Barly Empire, 206 B.C. - AD. 960; The Later 

Empire, 960-1850) each one representing a clearly 

defined epoch < during... which the patterns and 
‘of Chinese civilization changed 


signifi- . 
cantly > (p. 1).` The history, philosophy, literature, 


various forms of artistic expression, the complex 
social and bureaucratic structure from far-off pre- 


history down to 1850 are here examined with a 


wealth of data. It is the fruit of teaching ex- 
perience and research brilliantly carried out by 
the suthor for more than a quarter of a century 
and intended chiefly for tbose approeching Chinese 
culture for the first time; but by resson of its 
rich store of information and ideas, very organically 
developed and analyzed, it is also most useful to 
those who already for some time have been 
acquainted with the. marvellous and fascinating 
phenomenon of the Chinese world. 

The one, odd fact we shall mention (for we 


‚ were struck by it) is the inclusion of the Ch'in 


and not otbers?), or the subject-matter preferred . 
(no less than three themes very different and - 
complex in nature that, even though they are-taken_ 
seperately, it is difficult to deal with organically 


in so little space). 

Prof. Liu hes excelled himself in his difücult 
task, but the efforts he has made.to bind the 
various extracts together compensate for only some 
of these shortcomings and besic difficulties that 


^ 
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dynasty in section X end not, as might logically be 
expected, in section П dealing with the empire. 
As is known, Se ee 
cheese The «significant change », then, — to 
use the aüthür's words — occured with the 
advent of the Ch'in to power, not. only with 
their fall. It would have been more to the point, 
therefore, to include this dynasty in section II. 
Moreover, in the analysis of the historical events 
that brought the Ch'in to power, no mention is 
made of the progressive role played by legalists 
in the hard struggle with the class of slave-owing 


It is divided into three sections - 
(The Formative Age, Prebistory-206 B.C.; ТЬе. 


Confucian literati. This role is clearly stressed 
by contemporary Chinese historians, and the theory 
should at anyrate be acknowledged and discussed. 


The picture that emerges from this sort of analysis, ` 


owing to the limits imposed, cannot reflected the 
reglity of the time: Ch'in sovereigns and adminis- 
trators are presented as nothing but cruel, metciless 
persons thirsty for the blood of their political 
enemies. In the text we find ample treatment 
of the main landmarks of later literature which 
were obviously Confucian ones (as the author 
reminds us, it was always the Confucian literati 
who controlled official culture in the centuries 
following the fall of the Ch’in dynasty; and we 
can easily undestand with what vehemence they 
inveighed in their writings against those who had 
so harshly repressed them previously. In our 
_view, recent studies of past history that have been 
ritten in China have to be considered carefully. 


As regards the Ch'in and Han dynasties various ' 


studies already exist in western languages as well 
` as collections of translations as, for example, AFP. 
Hulsewé's Chinese Communist Treatment of ibe 
Origins and the Foundations of the Chinese Empire 
(in Albert Feuerwerker ed., History in Communist 
China, 1958, pp. 96-123) or Li Yu-ning ed., The First 
Emperor of China, 1975 published by the Inter 
national Arts and Sciences Press (iasp) thet had 
already devoted to Ch'in Shih Huangti the whole 
yearly number (1974) of the journal of translations 
Chinese Studies in History. 

It also seems odd to:us that scant importance 
is attributed to Iw. The Ch'in state was able 
to grow and defeat other feudal states 
thanks above all to the laws regulating the economy; 
not just through the fertility of the land and a 
particularly fortunate strategic position. It was 


a sound and prosperous economy based on efficient 
state organization that gave the country the strength 
necessary to prevail militarily over the other feudal 
states constantly struggling among themselves for 
hegemony. This bureaucratic organization and a 
good part of the laws regulating it, that had been 
promulgated by legalists themselves during the 
brief span of time they were in power, remained 
valid for many dynasties, at least until they were 
completely altered by Confucian principles that 
little by little invaded the codes, such principles 
being wholly foreign to law of the fa type. 

These brief observations are clearly not intended 
to lessen the worth of the book, but on the contrary 
to add to it and strengthen it by discussion and 
comperison. 

An introduction, general in character — geo- 
graphy, language, script, typical features of the 
Chinese economy and society, dynastic cycles and 
national unity — adds to the interest of the work 


- which also contains: an index and three appen- 
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dixes; a chronological table far more detailed and 
precise than those we ate accustomed to find 
included in books of this short; a number of 
observations about characteristics, of the Chinese 
language, sistems of romanization end proper 
names; and lastly, a reading list that the author 


- recommends to those anxious to delve more into 


matters dealt with in the text. This is not a 
bibliography which would have to be far larger 
in view of the many subjects tackled; but it 
consists of about 130 titles subdivided according 
to dynasty and theme, and is a review of the 
most important works published in the west. 
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CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI 
IN ASIA 


The archaeological excavations of the Centro 
Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia of IsMEO, of 
which a brief survey is given below, were carried 
cut thanks to the cooperation of and а grant 
from the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche (CNR). 


Archaeological Mission in Iran 


Irfaban 


Mas$id-i Сита. At the request of the Service 
for the Restoration and Preservation of Historical 
Monuments of Iran, an Archaeological Mission 
otganized by IsMEO returned to Isfahan during 
the period July-December 1976 for the purpose 
of continuing archaeological research work in the 
Masgidi Gum'a as required by the Italian. Res- 


` toration Mission directed by the architect Dr 


Eugenio Galdieri. 


МЕО ACTIVITIES 


Zandet, co-director of the Centro Restauri of 
IsMEO. We also thank the following for 
their kind visits, in. chronological order: Dr G. 
Gropp end Dr Haase, the architect Mr Van 


` Rice, Mrs Yolande Стоте, Dr Peter Calmeyer, 


Prof. Oleg Graber and the unfailing Miss Bar 
bara Finster. 


As last year, also during the 1976 research 


_ campaign, work fell well behind schedule owing 


The Mission takes the opportunity of thank- _ 


ing Dr H. Eshraghi, Director of the Department 


‘of the Ministry of Art and Culture of Isfahan, 


Dr Besharat, Administrative Director of the De- 


partment and Dr B.A. Shirazi, architect, the - 


Technical Director of the Bureau for the Protection 
of Monuments in the province of Isfahan, for their 
constant and friendly cooperation. 

The Mission was led by Prof. Umberto Scer- 
rato and composed of Dr Maria Vittoria; Fontana 
(deputy field director) (July-December), Dr Gió- 
vanna Ventrone Vassallo (deputy field director), 
Dr Paola Torre (September-December), Dr Bruno 


- Genito: (July-September and December), Dr Fram 


cesco Noci (September-December) archaeologists, 


` and by the dranghtemen Mr Giovanni Franco An 


selmi (July-October) and Mr Nicola Olivieri (Sep- 
tember-December) and the restorer Miss Franca 
Callori di Vignale (22nd September-22nd October). 
Mr Moqaddas of the Department of Art and Culture 
of Isfahan collaborated actively with the Mission 
throughout this period. š 

We warmly thank Dr E. байк. for the 


help he gave us during. his stay in Isfahen in 


October. His advice facilitated our research in a 


“number of areas near statically critical points. 


The site was visited by Dr N. Mojtabei, the 
new director of the National Organisation for the 
Protection of Historical Monuments in Iran, by 
Dr Khorramabadi, as well as by Prof. Giuseppe 
Tucci, the president of IsMEO, Prof. Giuseppe 


` ° and still difficult to interpret (fig. 4). 


to the lack of both skilled and unskilled labour 
caused by the industrial and building boom taking 
place in Isfahan. However, thanks to the -under- 
standing cooperation of the Department of Cul. 
ture and ‘Arts of ‘Isfahan we were partly able to 
cover the mo urgent needs by recruiting, 
although not without difficulty, a small gfoup ‘of 
Sistan excavators who had worked for a long 
time with the IsMEO mission in Sistan as well 
as another small group of Shirezi workmen who. 
had gained some experience in Persepolis. 

We continued to extend our knowledge of the 
pre-Mosque structures unearthed di the pre- 
vious campaigns in the area east of the north 
portico (fig. 1) and in the socalled Mozaffarid 
zone, where the structure of a house with (prob- 
ably axial) fwans is beginning to appear (figs. 
2, 3). We also completed the exploration of the 
pits. Work has begun on .the systematic er- 


:ploration of ther east portico north of the East 
- “Iwan 129, the so-called Room of the Eighteen 


Columns, where a number of pre-mosque structures: 
were found immedistely. They are badly damaged . 
Of con- 
siderable importance is the discovery of an inhu- 


mation tomb because of its peculiar position near 


and almost underneath the foundations of one 
of the pillars. The complete exploration of the 
tomb has been postponed until all the static 
problems have been solved, However, its furnish- , 


: ings include a bronze cup whose characteristic 


` 
y 


boat-Hke shape seems to indicate that it belongs 
to the late Sasanian period. 

The foundations of the circular pillars of the 
series A and B, which are obviously very much 
out of plumb in many places; especially in opposite 
directions, towards east and west respectively, 
wete found to be fairly solid on the whole. The: 
movement of the pillars hes occurred not at 
foundation level but just above the floor level and 
we think that this is probably due to the 
reconstruction of the façade towards the courtyard ` 
on one side and to the construction of the. 
madrasab on the other. It is also significant that 
the pillars of the original facade, ie. those cor- 

to series В, have foundations made 


- of rubble (fig. 5) and not brickbats, and are 
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apparently more solid than those further to the 
interior in series A. This supports the recon- 


s? 


. structive hypothesis of an original roof resting 
on arches parallel to the gibla wall (cf. E. GAL- 
DERI, Ferbeng mebmare-ye Iran, 2-3, 2535 
(1976), p. 46, figs. 3, 12 `= REI, XLII, 1975, 
p. 113, figs. 3, 10). 4 

In exploting sector 131 of the Room of the 
Eighteen Columns traces were found of fouh- 
dations made of compacted mud and brickbats, 
probably related to the other two found in passage 
130, just north of the East Iwan (129), where 
also last year а similar foundation wes unearthed 
beside that of pillar В 15 (cf EW, XXV, 1975, 
p. 528, figs. 1, 6). 

With a view to extending our knowledge of 
the areas outside the hypostyle e and to 
linking up with research begun in the 
Mozsífarid madrasah (prayer room, sectors 106- 


(SW comer), this year we dug a series of wide ` 


trial trenches on the outside of the eastern side 
of the mosque, especially in the vicinity of the 
Mozaffarid Madrasah (prayer room, sectors 106-, 
110, the пом, sector 112, the courtyard) in the 
lerge domed room, 407; in sectors 96-97-98; 103- 
104-105 to the immediste South of the prayer 
room of the madrasah as well as in sectors 39- 
40-41, 44, 57, 66-67-68 and partly in sectors 
.58-59-60. In all the above areas the subsoil has 
been extensively disturbed ‘and the pre-mosque 
remains are-vefy few in number and hard +o 
interpret. In the part of the madrasah -courtyard 
explored we have found half of а large polygonal 
pool in masonry (fig. 6) which is believed to be 
contemporary with the construction of the ma- 
- drasab. This pool wes filled by means of a canal 
passing beneath the east. portico of the mosque 
in sectors 134-135-136 and under room 116 of the 
madrasah. The canal, which comes from the court- 
yard where a section of -it was discovered in 
1974, has been very well built using tough water- 
proof mortar characteristically mixed with ashes, 
at least that pert of it passing underneath the 
mosque and the madrasah. It lies inside ex- 
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of the domed room 407, which has also 
Badly disturbed, still contained the plinth 
and de base of a circular pillar with a diameter 

cm. in alignment with the series of circular | 
found in the subsoil of the "Mozsffarid 
rone" to the North and also built of triangular 


HE 


The -discovety of these pillars in the area 
of the madrasah, room 407, Ње -“Mozaffarid zone” 
and the “Safavid Room” (south-west corner of the 
) seem to indicate that the mosque was 


quartera and other charitable institutions described 
by al-Mafarrübi (11th century). 
-The expansion of the gibla area beyond ike 


< mud-brick walls, which were replaced by Seljuk- 


-period niched pillars to the Hast and by "portal" 
pillars, possibly. Safavid, to the West, indicate 
that also these areas were-pillared at some stage. ` 
During the reconnaissance and consolidation work 
carried out on the roofs of the east-southeast 
zone in the vicinity of the bilobate and trilobate 
pillars on the west side of rooms 44 and 57, Dr 
E. Galdieri discovered the remains of an inter-- 
rupted Seljuk facade facing room 66. Unfor- 
ee ua р 
very violently “restored” some thirty years 

fet Jk date s dat es are бсо 
several sticcessive operations. Extensive trials have 
confirmed this, revealing that sectors 58-59-60, orig- 


` inally delimited to the south by a row of bilobate 


tensive brickbat foundations (fig. 7). In the grea — 


of the prayer room and the madrasah iwan the 
extremely dilapidated of two rows of 
circular lobate pillars were found, running paral- 
lel to the east wall of the mosque. They were 


built in masonry using bricks tut to a small size, - 


resembling, in the way they were laid and their 
decorative patterns, those still south of 


` . the madrasab sectors 96-97-98, 103-104-105, which 


we bélieve to be pre-Seljuk. Of great interest is 
the pillar found in the madrasah їрїп (sector 
112), which has a peculiar shape and in all 
likelihood marked a division of the structure with 
portico. The pillar has a circular core but the 
. exterior consists of three neat semi-circular lobes 

to the north, south and west (figs. 8, 9). The 


and trilobate pillars, were joined by a plastered, 
fired-brick wall linked to simple half-pillars jutting - 
out towards the north which became lobed pillars © 
only after the walls were demolished (fig. 10). 
It is clear, that, -before they were incorporated 
in varying degrees into the mosque, these zones 
must have appeared as hypostyle spaces, although 
they did have some organization and displayed 
subdivisions, as seems to be indicated by the 
present trials and thë polylobate pillar discovered ` 
in пойн 112 of the madrasah, or the presumed 
arcaded ees ie eee 
(EW, XXIV, 1974, p. 477, fig. 3). Trials carried 
uu m uA A Na E 
of the mosque beside one of the old side passages ” 
corresponding to sector 291 also seem to point ' 
in this direction. The passage. in question now 
runs into the Timurid I#abestës where, on the 7 
right-hand pillar facing room 299, а large pilaster 
strip, certainly pre-Timurid, can still be seen; 
the latter must’ be the remains of the frame of . 
this old passage-way, which probably faced onto 
& courtyard. I 


One of the most interesting novelties in the 
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history of the Mastid-i Gum'a of Isfahan, and 
in that of the Iranian mosque in general, comes 
from the reconnaissance of the subsoil of the 
large domed pavilion of Nizam al-Mulk. Here, 
excavation work was resumed over the entire area, 
although, ёз a result of the lack of skilled labour 
illustrated above, it is still far from completion. 
It has been ascertained that before the cqpstruc 
tion of the large present-day dome, in fact, without 
doubt immediately before, it was planned to dignify 
. the aisle running axial to the mibrdb with a small 
domed pavilion, roughly equivalent to the space 
contained between the pillars of the series I 1; 
I 2 and L 1, L 2 of the Arab grid. The foundation 
trenches for this project were in fact dug, and 
clear traces of them can be seen on the ground 
(fig. 11). Judging from the type of foundation 
trench, this new structure must certainly have 
been meant to suppott a dome which was thus 
intended to rise not directly over the mibrab but 
at a of one beam away from it, Le. 
similar to mosque of Damascus after the 
reconstruction of the dome under Malek Shah, 
Apparently considered to be too modest to 
dignify the Gami (one cannot help being reminded 
of the work of the “rival” Tağ al-Mulk to the 
north) this attempt was. abandoned in favour of 
the much grander one we all know, ie. the 
monumental pavilion that was to have such a great 
effect on the appearance and the later events 
connected with the Friday Mosque in Isfahan, 
probebly triggering off the elaboration process 
of the new Iranian mosque formula. It goes 
without saying that this new discovery brings 
furthef indirect proof of the inadequacy of Go- 
dard’s theory according to which the Arab type 


> 


They cwere found: beth im the “ling 


process. 


between the Seljuk-and Abbasid floors, and: 


underneath the latter. In both levels we found 


` stucco-work with vine-shoots and bead frames 


74 


mosque was supposed to have disappeared com’ 


pletely by the time the dome of Nizam al-Mulk 


was erected. We also confirm that no traces - 


whatever have been found of a devastating fire. 

Interesting finds have been made inside be- 
tween the Seljuk floor and the Abbasid one in 
the eastern sector of 190. They consist of a 
few vety interesting scraps of decorative painting 
on a vety thin stucco plaster, with relief scrollwork 
painted sky-blue, dark-blue, red. and gold against 
‚ a white beckground. The workmanship is very 
elegant where the leaf element has elaborate forms 
with flowing delicate outlines that can certainly 
be dated as belonging to the preSeljuk period 
(fig. 12). Included among the painted fragments 
‚аге also those belonging to a high strip having a 
motif formed by linked trilobate arches (fig. 
13) and a few hard plaster plugs, also painted, 
probably used to join bricks. Numerous fragments 
of carved stucco have also been found, most of 
which are unfoftunately in a very friable state 
which has made excavation a desperately slow 
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(figs. 14-15) of the Nayin Siraf and Rayy type 
(we take this opportunity of thanking warmly Dr 
Shabazi, Director of Persepolis, for allowing us 
to study at our complete convenience the material 
from E. Schmidt's excsvations;at Rayy which is 
in the store of the Museum of Persepolis, and out 
friend Giuseppe Tilia, the architect, who helped 
us with his proverbial generosity). This confirms 
what we had already observed about this type of 
stucco-work being used at quite an early stage 
im lafahan when we found a fragment of this 
kind of decoration in sifu on one of. the mud. 
brick walls of the Arab-type mosque (sector 404) 
and scattered fragments underneath’ the level of 
the original paving, again in the north area as 
"well as in situ on a pre-mosque wall right under- 
neath the dome of Nizam al-Mulk, as well as 
both above and below the Abbasid floor in the 
area of the East Iwan 129 (cf. EW, XXIII, 1973, 
p. 418, figs. 6, 8; Ibid., XXIV, 1974, p. 477; 
Ibid., XXV, 1975, p. 538): 

We briefly resumed reconnaissance in-the gibli 
area to the West which was begun in 1973 in 
sectors 196-197, 208-209,-220, ie. where a few 
mud-brick, pre-mosque structures with a charac- 
teristic oblique otientation began to be revealed. 
“The pillar foundations, of which only part of 
the plinth has been discovered, display the peculiar 
feature of being carefully covered ,with s hard 
plaster mortar. 

During the work, suitable connecting walls 
were built the pillar foundations wherever 
this was found necessary. A number of zones, 
where we deem if unsuitable to carry out any 
immediate archaeological exploration were filled 
in with sand and in some cases new flooring 
laid after the immediate temporary consolidation 
work had been carried out; in the latter case, 
the extent of the excavation below was marked 
by @ concrete edging so as to facilitate any future 


archaeological exploration or restoration work | 


which may be necessary. 

At-the end of this long fifth research campaign, 
which has provided a wealth of results, we trust 
that once the numerous organizational difficulties 
involved have been dealt with, and in keeping 


with the requirements of the basic restoration | 


program of the -famous monument, that we or 
others will have the opportunity of continuing or 
resuming this work for the purpose of trying to 
solve those original problems that are, unfortu- 
nately, still unsolved, as well as the numerous 
other new and equally important ones raised by 
the archaeological research itself. 


РА 


Sbabr-i Sokbta 


` The eighth excavation campaign at Shahr-i 
Sokhta was carried out under the auspices of 
IsMEO and of the Ligabue Foundation in Venice 
from 2nd October to 5th December 1976. -The 
mission was composed of Dr Marcello Piperno 
and Dr Sandro Salvatori whe, at different stages, 
led the mission; Mr М. Ismail Bayáni, who re- 
presented the Iranian Centre for Archaeological 
Research; Mr Massimo Vidale, ceramologist; Prof. 
Edoardo Pardini, anthropologist. 

The primary aims of the present campaign 
were to continue the excavation of the graveyard 
and to extend the dig in the S and N sectors 
which was begun last year for tbe purpose of 
unearthing a large building found by analysis 
of serial photos and by direct prospecting on the 


The settlement. Excavation activity continued 


with the partial deepening of the 50x20 m. 


trench bégun ‘ast year. It was thus possible 
to detect two successive building phases of the 
' foundation structures discovered during the last 
year’s campaign (squares SCK, SCL, SCM, SCN, 
` SEP, SCQ, SCR, SCS). 

The whole area appears to have undergone 
a process of erosion which has worm away the 


structures of this building in practically every. 


part, even below floor level, so that almost every- 
where, we find scattered over the surface materials 
from phase 5 (Period ID, ie. older than the 
structures of the large building itself. 


The first building phase of this construction, 


which has a square ground-plan and well-dis- 


tributed internal spaces, can be assigned to phase 
4 (Period ТП). The building seems to have been 
later levelled to the ground and a second con 
struction built on top of it. The latter coincided 
with the first except for very slight differences 
in orientation and was also’ extended on tbe south 
side by means of a construction composed of 


‘small regular rooms, еаресе ан шна 


(fig. 16). 

. This second construction phase seems to date 
-back to phase 3, Period ‘III; as here it was 
possible to discover’ floor levels. covered with 
potsherds that could be assigned to phase 3 (a 
phase that is known above all through the material 
from -Tepe Rudi Biyaban 2, a pottery production 


centre tested in 1972 by Dr M. Tos, the ` 


materials of which are now being studied sys 
tematically by Mr M. Vidale). -Typical of this 
phase are vase forms such as plates, bottles, small 
truncate-conical thin-walled bowls made on the 
wheel and a decorative repertory consisting of no 
more then а dozen painted motifs, usually er- 
tremely repetitive. š 
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The southern extension of the phase 3 build. 


_ ing happens to be supported by older structures, 


probably from phase 5. 
lera dur aue tco Hos die 


"structural standpoint is the original phase 4'con- 
struction, probably having a square ground-plan 


(the east side -has not yet been explored) whose 
foundations ate unfortunately all that has been 
preserved. The perimeter walls are up to 1.80 m. 
thick, an unusual size for Shahr-i Sokhta architec- 
ture as we know it today. It was also possible 
to unearth and follow in critical points, such as. 
corners and wall junctions, the foundation trench, 
which varied in depth from 1.50 m. to 1.80 m. 
and to clarify the construction details of the 
corners of the building. . ` = 

In the southwestern corner it was possible 
to see how the foundation trench widens towards 
the inside and also discern a later organic filling 


. after the masonry work had been completed. This 


particular method was revealed by an excavation 
of the section CDXXII and of the area outside 
the southwestern corner of the building. The 


foundation trench cuts through the preceding 
levels down to the phase 7 ones (beginning of : 


- Period II) as was found in square SCS to the 


north and in square SCK to the south. 


At other places in the excavation structural 
levels ranging from phase 3 to phase 7 (Periods 
III and II) have been unearthed. This is the 
case for squares SCP and SCK where at least 
four successive structural levels with architectural 
elements and floor levels have been found, even 
though virgin soil has not been reached. 


Of some significance is the discovery in the 
southeast portion of SCP at a depth of 80 cm. 
below ground level of a water pipe consisting of 
ceramic tubes, each 1 m. long, fitting into one 
another and buried in a small canal the walls 


. of which had been lined with a clay mortar mixed 


with straw (kabgel) (fig. 17). This type of piping 
had already been found at Sbahri Sokhta; a few 
connecting tubes were found 15 m. south of SCP 


in a test trench dug by Dr M. Piperno in 1969. 


The pipes found this year are probably part . 
of & large main joining the one found in 1969. 
To the north only square SCS has been completely . 
excavated. Here a few structural phases have been 
unearthed ranging from phase 5.to phase 8 (end of 
Period I) (fig. 18) although it is not actually poss- 
ible to distinguish any consistent architectural plan. ` 
In fact, the building process in this area seems 
to have taken place through succesaive demolitions 
and reconstructions, unlike other excavation areas 


. where the filling technique has made it easier ‘to 


identify the structures. The most interesting result 
in this sector is the discovery in a phase 5 level 


~ 


of an area where semi-precious stones were 

In the excavation of N, for reasons of time, it 
was possible to proceed only to the completion 
of a single square (NXP) measuring 10x10 m. 
` This square was opened last year in order to 
test the perimeter well of the large Period IIT 
complex. This aim had already been achieved 
last year but a further fact had come to our 
attention, ie. that the Period III structures hed 
been built on a phase 5 garbage dump. It was 
thus our intention in the present campaign to 
examine the whole depth of this deposit. The 
soil, which was particularly rich in organic 
remains, wood, vegetable fibres, seeds, animal 


be deport was niji m fei, set 
by the small size of tbe dig, to determine the 


accumulated refuse a level was found 
of the collapse of a dwelling we shall call "The 
House of the Jers”. 

Removal of the cave-in material revealed part 
of the structures of the house (fig. 19) and a pre- 
liminary examination.of the pottery indicates that 
it belongs to phase 6 of the sequence set up in the 
East Residential Area. These stractures consist of 
the main entrance, one complete room (CDLXX) 


and part of another two rooms. The house is as 


sumed to have extended towards the north and the 
west. In the area in front of the main entrance, 
to the south, there is a paved open space with 
а large fireplace that lies only partly within the 
limits of the trench. - 

On this paved’ floor, and directly jn. contact 
with it, lay a large mass of ceramic material, most 
of which wes complete althongh crushed by the 
cavein. Among the objects found is’ a green 
chlorite cylinder seal with a geometric motif (figs. 
20, 21), a rectangular stamp seal also with a 
geometric “motif and numerous alabaster objects 
including a truncate-conical lamp with a corre 
sponding disk cover, 

Numerous jars were found inside room 


CDLXX, one of which is very large and partially 
buried. 


state of preservation of this building which rises 
-in places to a height of 1.70 m. and is entirely 
covered by a well-preserved layer of plaster which, 
in some cases, shows signs of subsequent repair 
work. 


The most significant espect, however, is the 
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Also this year one of the main research aspects 
was the collection of palaeobotanical and osteolo- 
gical material (macrofauna and microfauna) for the 
program of correlated studies, laid down in pre- 
vious years and now. well on its way to being 
completed, for a knowledge of the environment 
and economy-of Shahri Sokhta. 

Interdisciplinary studies can now count also 
on more accurate geomorphological determi- 
nations on the state of the territory in the 3rd 
millennium B.C. and on the св of the 
shifts in the Hilmand Delta. In addition to this, 
there was the existence of yet another delta 
which spread out to the east of `. Shahr-i 
Sokhta, active during the city’s life and quite 
independent of the Rudi Biyaban. ° 

These date on the territorial conditions make 
it all the more likely that the hypothesis that 
the position of Shahri Sokhta was the same 
as that of the present regional capital, Zabol, 
is correct, ie. that also the ancient city lay not . 
on the terminal lakes but some distance away, in 
a deltaic rather than a lakeside environment. 

The graveyard- From 10th October to: 10th 
November 1976 the fourth excavation campeign 
was carried out at the Shahri Sokhta graveyard. 


The atea of the excavation, taking into 
account the new squares dug in IUQ and INK 
and the extensions in the old squares due to the 
excavation of graves located in section, is about 
250 sq.m. 31 grayes have been located and 
excavated. After the fourth excavation campaign 
the total number of excavated graves is about 
200 and the explored area covers more than 
2,200 sq.m. 

In square HNE, which was partially explored 
last year, a new type of tomb has been found, a 
cist (HNE 604) the only one of its kind so far 
found in the Shshri Sokhta graveyard. The 
(rectangular) cist, made of mud bricks and about 
one metre in height, contained the burial of a 
female individual about 30 years of age. The 
burial cen be assigned to phase 5-6. 

In area IRD, which was explored during the 
1973 campaign, excavation work was completed 
on three tombs discovered that year (IRD 304, 
310 and 311). 

The most interesting of these is IRD 311. 
It is of the catacomb type and can be assigned - 
to phase 5. The tomb was a particularly large 
one and contained 6- skeletons. 

The rather rich furnishings ага characterized 
by the association, already found in similar cate- 
comb graves, ОЁ polychrome vases with bone stamp 
seals accompanied by alabaster bowls, pear-shaped 


-beakers and. buff ware bowls. A basket placed 


inside the cave contained, among other things, 
colouring substances (limonite, lapis lazuli pow- 
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der, bronze dross RENS used in painting 
polychrome ware. A further three seals, two of 
lapis lazuli and one of bronze, were scattered 
among the various skeletons. IRD 311 thus 
provides further data on the existence of specialized 
classes of craftsmen as had already been indicated - 
in previous discoveries in IRR 12 (the grave of 
the lapis lazuli cutter) and in IWD 77 (the 
grave containing the drills used for making stamp 


two new opened in area 
ІР-ГУ, IUQ and IPQ, de onc aw qi die Rhen 
density is square IUQ (only partially tested 
salt crust encountered) in 
graves have so far been located and 
of which can be assigned to 


type grave divided in two by a particularly high 


years old, was buried in an extended position 
and the right arm абі skull are no longer 
anatomically connected with the rest of the 
skeleton. 


To de Eta die ERU. bove the denti 


` of a kid) lay an item of grave furnishing that 
` was certainly the most interesting found so far 


& naked male figure facing an animal with a feline 
body and a head bearing horns below which lies 
a snake. The-spece to the left of the human 
figure is occupied by а bird with spread wings. 
Numerous beads of lapis lazuli, agate and calcite 


pleces to the left of the skull beside a long bone 


spout. 

On the basis of the pottery furnishings the 
burial can be assigned to phase 7-8 (about 2,700 
B.C). In the same square, IUQ 708, a bipartite 
pit grave assignable to phase 8, contaifis particularly 
rich ‘of 6 truncate-conical 
alabaster bowls, 4 ceramic bowls (two butnished, 
one gray and one buff), two small jars (burnished), 
a necklace of lapis lazuli, agate and calcite beads 
together. with 5 cylindrical beads made” of gold 
foil (or an alloy containing gold). 

. Also found in no. 708 was а repetition of 
the offering of the kid, which was placed near 
the skull as found in numerous other burials. 

Also exceptionally rich isthe grave IUQ 711 
from phase 3 (2,300-2,200 B.C.) of the bipartite 
pit type with a wall running N/S belonging to an 
individual of female sex aged about 70 (fig. 22). 
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The skeleton, in a ctouched position on the 
` right side with arms folded and hands пёаг the 
face, is completely surrounded by more than 40 . 
vases (mostly bowls and ogival jars). 

Particularly interesting is the ЕТА of 
three flask type jars, a small polychrome jar 
containing two smaller jars, also polychrome and 
two decorated dome-shaped bowls (fig. 23). 

Med ы сыш пу ш 
кебш the жакы кп ат жщ нш сс 
the dried fruit itself, as well as other fruit or 
edible substances as yet unidentified. The par 
ticular richness of some of the graves found in 
area IUQ was confirmed by another tomb, again. 
from phase 3, ie. the IUQ 712, а catacomb 
gtave, provided with a deep rectangular entrance 
shaft and a brick wall built at the base of the 
shaft which рагу closes the cavity opening in 
the east wall of the shaft itself. — 

The grave belongs to a young male individual: 
and the ate further enriched by a 
large bucket-shaped jar with green, yellow, black 
and white polychrome geometric decoration placed 
before the entrance to the cavity itself. The jar . 
_was closed by a bowl also decorated with the 
same colour range and with a metope decoration - 

repeating the metope divisions of the jar and an 


- undecorated buff ware bowl. 


Of particular interest are the grave goods 
placed inside the jar — three small jats and a 
buff ware ogival beaker, a cylindrical alabaster 


tang and remains of the haft, a bronze disk and. 
а truncate-pyramidel lamp made of calcite with a 
lid and a wick consisting of a thin twig immersed 
in a resinous substatice that probably retarded the 
combustion. 

- The furnishings were completed by a bracelet 
made of lapis lazuli, turquoise, and two perforated 
.shells and by a stamp seal made of bronze, all 
arranged near the right forearm. 

This brief sutvey -of the more important 
furnishings found in the 1976 campaign is enough | 
to give a first indication of the existence of а 
clear-cut social differentiation in the Shahr-i Sokhta 
population; up to now this differentiation had been 
barely perceptible on the basis of the furnishings 
previously unearthed. 

In the second place the discovery of the 
embossed blade in grave IUQ 710, because of 
the complexity of the scenes depicted on it, is 
one of the most i t documents found so 
far at Shahr-i Sokhta and may well shed some light 
on the religious conceptions prevalent in south- 
ern Iren during the 3rd millenntum В.С. (fig. 24). 

During the 1976 campaign work was also 
continued by Prof. E. Pardini of tbe Institute 
of Anthropology of the University of Florence on 


= 


the anthropological analysis of the skeletons found, 
thus. bringing to about 50 the number of - indi- 
vidtals whose state of preservation has permitted 
an accurate measurement’ to be made of the 
remains. The data on the age and sex of the 
inhumed- individuals in the graves described in 


` this report were supplied by Prof. Pardini, whom. 


we warmly thank for his active cooperation. 


- Archaeological Mission in Afghanistan 


- The 1976 campaign of the Italian Archee- 
ological Mission in Afghanistan (IsMEO) took 
‘place between the end of August and the begin- 
ning of November. Its main purposes were, firstly, 
to continue and extend research by means of ex- 
cavations in the sanctuary of Tapa Sardar, be- 
tween the town of Ghazni and the village of 
Капта, and secondly, to resume reconnaissance of 
the territories of Gaguri and Gagutü, to the 
west and southwest of the town of Ghazni, 
together with a preliminary reconnaissance of the 
zone of Abe Estáda, in Katawaz to the south 
of Ghazni, Y f 
In addition to the director Prof. Maurizio 
Taddei, participants in the Tapa Sardar excavations 
were Prof. Chiara Silvi Antonini and Dr Giovanni 
Verardi, archaeologists, Mr Manlio Valentini, ex- 
cavation assistent, Mr Nicola Labianca, draughts- 
man, Messrs Enzo Pagliani and Elio Paparatti, 
restorers, Mr Giuseppe De Marco, a student at 
the Istituto Universitario Orientale of Naples. 
"Taking part in the reconnaissance. were Prof. Um- 
berto Scerrato, Dr Giovanni Verardi and Messrs 
Elio Paparatti and Giuseppe De Marco. The 
Direction of the Afghan -Institute- of Archaeology 
seconded to the Mission Mr M. Daud Kawaian, 
- who collaborated both in the excavations and 
during the reconnaissance. As in previous years, 
- the post of foreman was filled by Mr Ghulam 
Naqshbend Rajabi, from Ghazni, who also took 
part in the reconnaissances. 


Tape Sardar | 


Excavations were carried out both on the 
upper pert of the tepe and in the eastern section 
where, during previous campaigns, a complex of 
structures had been discovered, all (or nearly all) 
of them belonging to the earliest period of Tapa 
Sardar. Excavation’ work was carried out also in 
the area in the immediate vicinity of niche 76 
(see «IsMEO Activities» reports for the years 
1972, 1973, 1974 and 1975: EW, XXII; XXIII; 
XXIV; XXV). 


in all three areas. In the upper one, complete 
excavation down to the clay floor was achieved 
in rooms 41 and 75. Not only did this allow 
two magnificent red-clay statues of a Buddha and 
a Bodhisattva to be completely in room 
75, but also the discovery.of two new, almost 
intact (in their lower parts) unbaked clay stipes, 
one in room 75, the other in room 41, of a 
pattern hitherto unknown. ° 

.The group of stipas and images (a. third 
image in roóm 75 is still preserved, although it 
lies face downwards on the floor and will thus 
have to be removed.and restored) in these two 
rooms is an extremely precious addition to our 


` knowledge of Buddhist ritual of the 7th-8th cen- 


' Although they can only be briefly outlined - 


here, extremely, significant results were obtained 


a 
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tury A.D. When the excavation work has been 
completed, the late Tapa Sardar period will be 
one of the most valuable “texts” for-our knowledge 
of Buddhism in the Iranian environment, in which 
the interest of numerous scholars is now being 
aroused. i 
Much is expected from the completion, sched- 
uled for the campaign, of excavation 
work in room 49, which probably resembles room 
36 (EW, XIX, 1969, p. 545, fig. 9), and of the 
passages and various rooms surrounding it. The 
excavation is made particularly difficult by the 
damage done by water even in the very core of 
the paşa and mud-brick masonry. In this con 


nection, it can also be added that the Mission 


restorers have completed the delicate task of 
removing the fragments of wall paintings from 
room 52, a small room given over to worship, -the 
image of which’ has unfortunately not been re- 
covered. Also this room has been seriously dam- 
aged by water. Nevertheless, the bulk of the wall 
paintings from Tape Sardar have been recovered 
here and are now being recomposed. 

. The wall paintings collected at Tapa Sardar 
form quite a large group, one of the largest in 

i outside Bámiyan. 

Another very significant discovery is the large 
number of manuscript fragments found in room 
41. The manuscripts were probably laid inside 
the anda of зійра 41 and were then scattered 
all over the room by the- same water that 
dissolved the upper part of the s/gpa. In the 
years to come a considerable effort will have to 
be made to recover and read these fragments as 
they seem to be actually untransportable. 


The presence of manuscripts inside sisipas- is- 


quite a normal occurrence, but manuscripts could 
also be placed inside images (we have found 
evidence for this at Tapa Sardar). It is thus 
quite conceivable that the manuscript fragments 


found in room 41- come, at least in pert, from ` 


Ps 


the almost completely ruined image in the niche 4 


on the horth wall (the few remaining traces_ 


ن 


`. 


suggest that it was an Avalokitesvara in mabd- 
rajalilasana) or from the image (ог images?) of 
which only a few traces remain>on the bench 
against the south wall. 

The work in the zone near niche 76 has not 
yet reached its final phase. Indeed, it has so far 


At the present stage it seems that room 89 
adjoining . the one with the “fire alter" was" 
probably used a8 a “sacristy” and place in which 
the fire itself was kept. It will of course be vital 
to ascertain whether rooms 87 and 89 were given 


` over to this worship use right from the beginning 


merely shown up the enormous possibilities of , 


developing the excavation itself, which seems to 
bold exceptional promise. Here we shall mention 
only the ‘discovery of a room completely open 
towards the front, ie. a sort.of large niche 
(no. 100) in which a huge clay Buddha (the 
still preserved right foot measures 160 .cm.) 
appeared sitting between two other Buddhas (or 
Bodhisattvas) of smaller size placed against the 
side walls, while in the corners there were groups 


of figures of gift-bearers and offerers (roughly: 


life-size) in Parthian or Parthian-Kusaga dress. 
Here the restorers are engaged on the recovery 
‘of these clay sculpture remains (probably dating 
from 2nd-3rd century A.D.) as well as on fixing 
what is left of a polychrome wall painting situated 
behind the images (fig. 25). The ме damage 
here was done by a fire. 

The main purpose of the forthcoming cam- 
in this sector will be to examine the 
between these structures and those of 
the complex composed of stüpa 64, building 65 
miniature fortifications 69'(for which see EW, 
, 1972, pp. 382 f.). 
аана, Gand’ dà. fice canteen zone 
( stipa 81) belong to the same Kusana 
od. This year, however, it has been possible 
to establish their construction phases, . which 
entailed the rebuilding of а part of thé structures 
themselves and their conversion, in a different 
йн ынейу fm tbe orgia ono. Lis ta 






basically from the original ones. Life in 
zone thus lasts until the final phase of the 
sanctuary. Even the “fire altar” discovered during 
the 
the| worhip complex belonging to period I (EW, 
_ XXV; 1975, p. 545, fig. 27) was found to belong 
to (late) period П of Tapa Sardar (but room 
87, in which it was found, is delimited by walls 
dating from ‘period I, even though they were 
continued in period II). -However, the 1976 
а аши s 
to put forward which are to be verified by 
means of sondages scheduled for the next cam 
i According to one of these hypotheses this 
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worship later incorporated into and assimilated by 
a Buddhist context (fig. 26). There are thus well- 
founded hopes that this zone of Tapa Sardar will 
pravide information on the pre-Buddhist cults in 





1975 campaign and considered to be part of ` 


or whether the “fire altar” installation was due 
merely to a later functional modification. 

A smell trial trench was dug at the foot of 
the tepe, at the point where a zone of pottery 
kilns had been found during the 1971 campaign. 
One of these kilns has been unearthed; it appears ` 
to have been built up against earlier walls dating 
probably from (early) period I of Tapa Sardar 
and perhaps belonging to the monastery complex. 
It is hoped that when the excavation is extended 


it will be possible to find the reject dumps of 


the kilns. So fer only a few surface specimens 
of these rejects have been found (pottery with 
medallion impressions). ` 

The restorers’ work was not only concentrated 
in the excavation areas where more delicate pres- 
ervation work was required ie. rooms 41 and 
75 and the zone containing 76 and 100, but 
mirvdma (no. 63) and the Durga pedestal in chapel 
23 as well as towards the recovery of the wall 
paintings in room 52 mentioned above. 


Reconnaissance Surveys 


A few rapid reconnaissance surveys were 
carried out in the province of Ghazni during the 
1976 campaign. . 

The first of these took place in the territory 


‘of the Abe Estáda where, in the Woleswali of 


Nawa near the southwest side of the lake, this 
year particularly well filled with water, we found 
a large number of tepes. In their most typical 
form, these consist of a mound situated on the . 
side of what appears to be remains of an enclosure 
of varying shape, ie. quadrangular, polygonal or 
roughly oval. = 

о оза вои а ешеш 
the enclosure, for instance, one near Qal’a Mansur. 
In all probability these żepes are of the village 


"farm type and must have gravitated around the 


worship" zone was gn original area of . 


ка s E TEE OPE 
during the Kusane period. T 
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one we have ascertained to be the most important 
field of ruins in the area, ie. the Sra Gundai - 
(Red Mound) (fig. 27), situated about 2 km. 
from Nawa on the right of the Mokur road. This 
is an actual city with a double set of rectangular 
boundary walls, perfectly orientated with their 
longer axis running north-south. Almost at the 
centre of- the inner circle of walls stands a 
tepe which seems, at least, to be dlmost completely- 
artifical The site gets its name from this tepe 
because of the presence of numerous dilapidated 


‚ kiln-fired brick structures which are exploited as 
a source of building materials, although the main 
nucleus of the that can be perceived 
in the centre are made of pisé and mud bricks. 


ж The outer circle of walls seems to have at least 


‚ four towers at the corners and two gateways, one 
in the north side and one in the south. The 
north gateway has an entrance device jutting out 
from the wall and seems to contain a trap-door of 
the kind commonly found in Central Asia and 
recognized in the Sistin area. In practically all 
the tepes the- surface pottery gathered is pre- 
Islamic and shows many analogies with the Tepe 
Sardar and Gagati material as well as some 
resemblance to certain pre-Islamic potteries of 
Sistin and the Qandahar region. 

Islamic pottery is present, although not in 
very great quantities, in the area of the Red 


group of caves is the large complex of Tepe 
Zaytun, situated near the Bazaar of Olaitu. This 
complex is of great interest owing to the variety 
of instellations, including microcaves with very 
elaborate devices found mostly in the ridge area 


' (fg. 28), and enormous caves perpendicular to 


the mountain lying in a series situated half way 
up (fig. 29), Among the large caves is one dug 
parallel to the mountain side and covered by a 
parabolic arch, with large deep niches along the 
long sides and a very large one on the shorter 
sides while it seems to have a wide balcony 
running round the wbole of the outside. Some 
mention must also be made of a cave in the 


. form of a tetrapylon covered with -e dome with ` 


) 


Tepe city, especially; on the central žepe and the- 


inner wall circle. Islamic 
seem to have continued later than the 12th cen 
tury and would account for the remains of kiln 
fired brick structures on the central fepe and two 
large complexes inside the inner wall circle, to the 
right and left of what we:consider to be the north 
gateway. The remains of the complex to the 
east, the south wall of which rans obliquely and 
is orientated roughly southwest, ie. according to 
_ the qibla, was perhaps once a mosque. The east- 
etn building, which also seems to have a central 
„courtyard, with rooms arranged in a rathér com 
plex pattern on the four sides, was perhaps a 
palace or a caravanseray. Returning towards Dila 
we skirted the lake along the northeast shore 


Чоп does not: 


where we discovered a series of small tepes, similar- 


to those near Nawa, regularly spaced along the 
original shoreline of the lake. They continue as 
fer as Dile where one of the most important has 
unfortunately been recently destroyed or at least 
seriously damaged by the construction of a kind 
` of hotel. On being informed of the appalling state 
of the track, this year we gave up tbe idea of 
returning to Ghazni via Zergunshahr, and returned 
viá Mokur. 


` Exploration of the Buddhist antiquities in thé 


Woleswali of Qarebag and Gaguri on the eastern 
slopes of the Hindukush was continued and a 
large number of monastic cave ensembles dis- 
covered, photographed and, at least in their most 
important aspects, roughly surveyed. One of these 
is the important vibare of Barik, where other caves 
were also found (fig: 30), and a group of caves 
in the Olaitu valley at Gaza Bebra Kamal, with 
the interesting remains of carved decoration in а 
cave that was later used as an Islamic oratory, 
as is proved by a mibrab in the form of a 
niche carved out of the rock and framed by a 
polylobate arch. However, the most important 


a parebolic section. Other small groups of caves 
lie on the road to Nawor, which we were not 
able to reach owing to the bad condition of the 
road after the August floods. | 


` Archaeological Mission in Pakistan 


The Italian Archaeological Mission in Pakistan 
conducted excavations in the Swit Valley in Sep 
tember - December 1976 in the two pre and” 
protohistoric settlements of Loebanr Ш and Ali- 
grama. The Mission was composed of the archae- 
ologists Prof. Giorgio Stacul and Dr Sebastiano 
Tusa (field directors), Dr Bruno Compagno-. 
ni (palaeantologist), Mr Giusto Almerigogna’ 
(draughtsman) “and Mrs Patrizia Zolese (archae- 
ologist). The Mission was joined by Mr Gulzar · 
Mohammad Khan, custodian of the Swat Museum, 
and by Mr Muhammad Meharban. Both are 
representatives of the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Government of Pakistan, the for- 
mer for the Aligrüma excevation and the latter 
for the Loebanr ПІ excavation. i 

Loebanr III. The excavation gt Loebanr, led 
by Prof. Giorgio Stacul, was conducted near the 
site previously explored in 1968 (see EW, XXVI, 
1976, pp. 13-30). It covered a total area of 
17.00x 15.00 m. Here eight pits were discovered, 
dug in the clayey soil. They are roughly circular, 
their sides are preserved to various heights, and 
their diameter ranges from 2.00 m. tq c. 4.00 m. 
(figs. 31, 33). Because of the nature of their filling, 
these pits are thought to have been used for 
storage and perhaps also for dwelling purposes. 

In the same area an irregularly shaped hollow 
came to light; it is roughly oval in plan, more 
than 7.00 m. wide, and was certainly used for 
dwelling purposes. A little above the bottom of 
the hollow a large fireplace was localized. 

The finds reflect a homogeneous complex . 


‘which can clearly be. referred to Period IV in 
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the Ghiligai sequence (see HW, XIX, 1969, pp. 
44-91). The pottery includes Black-Grey Burnished 


' Ware, Brown-Grey Gritty Ware, and just a few 


sherds of Black-on-Red Painted Ware. Amongst 
the Black-Grey Burnished vases (figs. 32, 34) we 
have the bowl on stand, the ovoidel pot with 
flared rim, the pot with concave sides and the 
bowl with everted sides. The Brown-Grey Gritty 
Ware includes for the most part jars with slightly 
flared rims and basket-impressions on the base. 

In addition finds included bumen and animal 
‘terracotta figurines, polished bone tools, some 
polished stone tools and also jade ornaments. 
The use. of copper objects is attested .as well. 

On the basis of previous C14 analyses, it is 


held that the Loebanr III horizon can be placed | 


„ about 1700 B.C. 


` Aligréma. The sixth excavation campaign at 
Aligrama, led by Dr Sebastiano Tusa, took place 
between 2nd October and 18th November 1976. 
This year's excavation was the beginning of an 
extensive exploration of the protohistoric. settle- 
ment which previous excavations (see EW, XXV, 
1975, pp. 291.321) and s thorough survey of the 
area have shown to be the largest inhabited centre 


of this time in the Swit Valley. Near the area. 


excavated between” 1973 and 1975 two new 
trenches (L and M) were dug, to an extent of 
<. 350 sq. m. The sequence which they revealed 
is the same as thet in the previous trenches, with 


` two new pieces of information, namely the addition 


of a later construction phase to that already known, 
ing to the Maurya period, and the 
discovery of the horizon pertaining to Period IV 


of the protohistoric sequence of the Swit Valley.’ 


This discovery was made in the bottommost layers 


. - of an area near where the rocky hill overlooking 
© Ње settlement begins to rise 


. ` Evidence ~ from 
Period IV (1800-1700 B.C.) had already been 
found in 1973 and 1974 by Prof. Stacul, but in 
an area further downhill and not, as in this last 
case, in contact with the rock, which in .that 
period too appears to have been hewn out.to make 
way for dwellings. 

` After Period у (1600-800 B.C.) the finds 


. which have particular importance are those which 


document the most extensive and best preserved 
settlement, the one pertaining to Period VI (800- 
400 B.C). Excavation revealed rooms used for 
dwelling and storage, in which was discovered 
evidence giving information on the life and"pri- 
тагу activities of these peoples, of whom we 
know little as yet. From the arrangement of the 
various objects for domestic use, such as con 
tainers, utensils, grindstones and various stone 
tools, and from observations on the domestic 


cultural pastoral nature "ot ‘the society of these 
protohistoric inhabitants of tbe valley. 

It has been pointed out that, among the 
peculiarities in construction, there is the tendency 
to build dwellings up against the rocky slope, 
exploiting the artificially levelled surface as a 
wall or a base for the floors. In order to make . 
up for the unevenness of the rock surfaces walls 
of various dimensions are used. A feature which 
occurs frequently,- though to a limited degree, 
in domestic arehitecture is the use of unfired clay, 
both in the form of bricks and simply as paste, 
in the construction of whole partition walls or 
in raising thé height of bearing walls, as well 
as in the manufacture of containers of large and 
medium size. 


Above -the Period VI settemeüt lies the one `` 


to the Maurya period (3rd 85 
BC) which i» рау præctred, owing to the 
fact that it is at surface level. 

With regard to finds, we must make mention 
of а series of potsherds from Period IV which 
show various techniques such as the gritty surface, 
also for small vases, the rippled rim, Black- 
Burnished Ware, as well as the frequent occur- 
rence of basket impressions on the base. This 
pottery is extremely indicative as evidence for the 
contacts which the Swit Valley had with bordering 
areas, in particular with Kashmir (Burzahom, Neo- 
lithic phase П), as well as with other sites in 
the same valley, such as Loebenr TIT and Barikot. 

For Periods V and VI the ergological range 
with which we are already familiar has been 
added to by a series of vase shapes hitherto 


unknown and, especially for Period VI, by a vast... 


quantity of miniature vases. These, besides being 
interesting from a typological point of view, ate | 
a crucial piece of evidence for future research 
because of their function which, as yet unknown, 
was doubtless of great importance in the activity 
of the community. Bone implements and a whole 
seties of flakes and lithic objects are beginning 
to form a typological complex which is still very 
small but which will certainly constitute an. 
ue field of research in tbe future. 


M pntat cun quic ОРЕГОН aa, 
liminary study of the fauna remains which were 
discovered in the course of the excavation hes ` 
been conducted by Dr Bruno Compagnoni who ` 
has noted the presence of a greater quantity of 
cattle bones in respect of.sheep bones in Periods . 


. V and VI, wheress the opposite is met with in 


architecture, we can begin to outline the agri. 
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the Period IV levels, where sheep bones form by 
far the greater number. Remains of the horse 
and swine families and of lagomorphs were found 
to a lesser degree (see EW, XXVI, 1976, pp. 
3143). 4 


Mrs Patrizia Zolese has coordinated the speci- 
mens of soil for palaeobotanical analysis, according 
to the scheme which Dr Lorenzo Costantini has 
set up on the basis of preliminary studies on 
the samples taken in previous campaigns. The 
specimens were mostly collected in deposits which 
were more affected by human use: floors, hearths, 


and vase contents. The preliminary analyses car- > 


ried out in tbe field by subjecting part of the 
earth samples to water separation, gave specimens 
of rice, wheat and lentil seeds as well as wild 
varieties which will be examined more thoroughly 
by Dr Costantini together with the data resulting 
from the analysis of the soil specimens sent back 
to Italy. - 

A considerable amount of microfauna (par- 
ticularly rodents) was found in the soil specimens 
as a result of the water separation test. These 
finds, together with those from previous years 
will be studied at the Centre de Paléogtographie 
et de Paléobiologie évolutives, Institut des Scien- 
ces de la Terre, Dijon. : 

Lastly, Mrs Patrizia Zolese has begun a 
preliminary statistical survey of the potsherds 
from a sector of the excavation which is par- 
ticularly indicative for the long sequence evidenced 
there. The aim of this preliminary examination 
is to set up a comprehensive file of the various 
characteristics of the pottery of these periods which 


will be used in a future study of all the potsherds - 


from the excavation of Aligrama settlement. 


At the end of the archaeological campaign, in 
conformity with the agreement established with 
the Government of Pakistan, the division of the 
material coming from some of the explorations 
done in the past was carried out (see also EW, 
XVI, 1966, p. 385). The said material concerns 
the excavations of the protohistoric graveyards and 
‘settlements of Loebanr ПІ, Katelai II, Kherai, 
Lalbatei, Sogolai, Barikot, the protohistoric rock 
shelter of Ghaligail, the historic settlement of 


Barama, Udegrüm “Bazar”, Udegrim “Castle”, ` 


Gogdara. It consists mainly of pottery and minor 
objects. 2 

The material, after having been inventoried, 
photographed and recorded, will be given by 
IsMEO into the keeping of the Museo Nazionale 
d’Arte Orientale in Rome in accordance with the 
arrangement agreed upon between this Institute 
and the Ministero per i Beni Culturali e Am- 
bientali. 


Ы - 


р 
*o* * 


Dr D. Faccenna, Director of the Museo Na- 
zionale d'Arte Orientale in Rome and of the 
Centro Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia of 
- IsMEO spent the months of October and Novem- 

ber 1976 in Pakisten for the purpose of investi- 
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gating the various problems concerning the 
Mission’s work, together with the authorities of 
the Archaeological Department of Pakistan and 
with the members of the Mission itself. 


CENTRO RESTAURI 
Restoration Mission in Iran 


The Italian Restoration Mission of IsMEO 
continues its activity in Iren, under the director- 
ship of Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, President of IsMEO 
and of the Centro Restauri, within the framework 
of a fruitful and cordial collaboration between the 
Iranian Government (Ministry of Arts and Culture), 
the National Organisation for the Preservation 
of Ancient Remains of Iran, the Italian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and IsMEO. Prof. Guglielmo 
De Angelis d’Ossat, engineer and architect, and 
Prof. Giuseppe Zander, architect, work together 
in carrying out the Mission's projects. Dr Eugenio 
Galdieri, architect, is the superintendent respon- 
sible for all the works of the Restoration Mission 
in this country. 


Persepolis 


The Mission led by Prof. G. Tilia and Dr 
A. Britt Tilia with the assistance of Mr E. Bi- 
gliezzi and some sixty local workmen, who have 
acquired experience at Persepolis in the many years 
of restoration work on the site and on other 
sites in Fars, was able to complete a large part of 
the programme drawn up for the year 1976. 


Work has continued on the restoration of the 
great western stairway, and we count on com- 
pleting it within the first half of next year. A 
great many blocks: of those that pave the top 
landing have been removed (fig. 35) in order 
to eliminate the sunken area in the centre of 
the landing and raise the entire landing to its 
origina] horizontal level. The blocks of the wall 
between the two upper stairway flights were 
removed at the same time, since they had moved 
outwards by c. 30 cm. After tbe broken 
parts of all these blocks had been restored they 
were replaced in their original position. 

Studies have been continued on tbe piecing 
together of architectural and sculptured elements 
in the three porticos of the Apadana Hall. Various 
sculptured fragments found in the Museum of 
Persepolis and in the surroundings of the Apadana 
have been replaced. -A big job of integration has 
been done on the facade of the eastern stairway, 


where the Egyptian delegation is represented (fig. 
36), and some recently discovered fragments 
belonging to the same delegation have been 
replaced. 

In the portico of the Hundred Columns’ Hall 
the only column found complete has been pieced 
together and restored (fig. 37). It bas been raised 
on the second base from the west, external row. 
Its total height measured from the original ground 
level up to the top part of the human-headed 
bulls that form the capital has been estimated 
at 14 m., that is to say c. 1.00 m. higher than 
the height measured by Prof. Schmidt and Prof. 
Krefter. 


. One of the doorways in in the southern wall of 
the central hall of the same building, the western 
one, has been completely restored (fig. 38). 
Studies are now being carried out on the recom- 
position of the eastern doorway in the seme wall. 
Many blocks belonging to the door-jambs, tbe 
lintels and the cornices that crowned the doorway 
have been found and brought together on the 
ground below. Several fragments of smaller size 
have been discovered belonging to the same 
doorway, some of. them showing clear traces of 
the original colours. 

i Another work- that has been completely 
. finished is the Palace of Darius. During. the 
whole year of 1976 work has been carried out 
on the replacing of sculptured fragments on the 
southern.and western stairways of this palace. In 
the central hall (fig. 39). all the foundations for 
the column bases that had sunk have been lifted 
up and replaced in their original tion. 


has been built (fig. 43). After accurate studies it 


has now been established that this ancient “dam “°` 


building is certain to belong to the Achsemenian 
period and not to Sassanian times, as had earlier 
Desa ношене: 
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The Italian team of the Restoration Mission of 
IsMEO continued to work in 1976 in its capacity 
of technical advisors. This form of collaboration, 
which had already been experimented in the 
previous four years, was continued, with greater 
у кашы gradually being P to local tech- 


E monuments of “Ali Оара, Cihil Sutin, 
Hast Bihiét, the Royal Square and Portal of the , 


` Qaisariya Bazaar the activity of the Italian Mission 


was restricted to the supervision of the restoration 
which is now directed by Iranian technicians. 


. In the monuments of Mastid-i Gum‘a at Isfahan 


During the summer of 1976 restoration started 


` on the structures of the Central Hall (Tripylon 
or Council Hall, as this building is also called) 
(fig. 40). 
difficult because of the material used for this 
building, a black limestone less resistant than the 
grey limestone used for other buildings on the 
terrace. After having strengthened the western 
"jamb. of the northern doorway (fig. 41) as well 
as the southern jamb of the eastern doorway work 
has continued to remove all the blocks at 
the top of the other door-jambs, since they rep- 
presented a danger to visitors. 

Apart from the work on the terrace of Per- 
sepolis work has been done on the socalled 


The work proved to be extremely . 


and’ Bersian and in the Mausoleum of Pir-i Bakrün 
at Linfán the Italian experts reserve full responsi- 
bility and autonomy, given: the Башшар бопе 
plexity of the operations. 

The Italian technical staff at Isfahan in 1976 
wes composed of the following persons: the 
architects Dr Eugenio Galdieri, co-ordinator of 
the whole restoration programme; Dr Rosario 
Paone, in charge of restoration work at Lingan 
and Bersian; Dr Gianpaolo Toni, resident re- 
presentative in charge; Dr Mario Lolli-Ghettl, for. 
the ‘study of the Qaisariya Portal, the Royal Ca- 
ravanserai and a little village near Linjfán (see 
the 1975 annual report), Prof. Raimondo Bóeüni 
head. restorer, responsible for the mural painting 
sector and advisor on work of this nature at 
Shiraz and Nayin; Mr Luca Di Noia, assistant - 
restorer; Mr Orfeo Trezza, field assistant. Profs. 
Ernst’ J. Grube-and Eleanor Sims went on with 
the surveying and classification for their study 
of the historical, stylistic and iconographic aspécts 
of the Safavid wall paintings. The study is pro- 
ceeding with research being carried out in England - 
and the US.A. 

A more detailed list of the progress made їп 


` the various monuments is given as follows: 


Taþti Rustam, an unfinished tomb, situated be- | 


tween the Sassanian bas-reliefs at Naqš-i Rajab 
and the burial-place of the Achaemenian kings 
at Nagti Rustam ae 42). The restoration of 
this unfinished tomb has been- completed. . 

К Near Dorüdzan and on the left side of River 
Kor work is in course to rebuild the small dam 
ot canal head, which was removed from the area 
where a modern dam building, Darius Kabir Dam, 


UN 


reasons we 


"AH Qaps (17th century). For financial 
not to work on this monu- 
ment during this year. 


Cibi Sutin ать кейн The restoration 


operations have reached their last stages, which. b 


affects above all the “final appearance" of the 
monument. In the architectural sector, the greatest 
effort was concentrated on the paving of the 
Great Central Hall and of some lateral rooms. A 
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^ Ped 
typé of tile of artisan manufacture was chosen, 
of ochre-colotred kali to harmonize with the decor- 
- ated walls. The laying of the pavement was particu- 
larly difficult, owing to the fect that it was necessary 
to cut every single tile to obtain an aesthetically 
pleasing result in spite of the different measure- 
ments, The construction and fitting in place of the 
wooden gratings and the reconstruction of the 
wooden balcony in the north-east talgr continued. 
Here, too, the wooden capital which was- dis 
. mantled in 1975 wss put beck in position. The 
placing of the wooden gratings also proceeded 
(fig. 44). As- regards the pictorial sector, the 


cleaning and fixing of the paintings in the rooms - 


S3 and S1 and in the western area was completed, 
while the cleaning of those in the north-western 
rooms was continued. Along the southern bound. 
ary wall which was recently freed from surround- 
ing structures, the. unfired-brick. parts were given 
temporaty reinforcement (fig. 45). - 


Hatt Bibift (17th century). Here, too, the 
restoration work is nearing completion. For 
financial reasons, work of an architectural nature 
- did not advance very far, and the stone paving 
was postponed altogether, kg dae vie бе 
inside, in kali, ‘was begun. The job proceeded 
‘af bringing to light all the original parts of the 
stone canal on the perimeter, in order to decide 
what restoration was necessary. In the course 
of operations on the upper floor, two fireplaces, 
which hed been concealed by wall constructions 
of the Qagar period, were discovered (fig. 46). 

In the southern part of the palace work went 
on- with the aim: of revealing the spatial and 
perspective values of the Safavid building, these 
values having suffered as a result of additions 
and alterations in Qagar times. Considerable pro 
gress was made in the restoration of the paintings: 
both on the ground level and.on the upper floor 
the greatér part of the wall paintings arid decor- 
ations have been cleaned and fixed. 

In the four octagonal rooms on: the ground 
` floor the final restoration has been completed 


of the galleries and of the internal rooms of the 
Sardara is being done under the supervision of 
R. Boenni. The task of removing modern plaster 
from the vaults with mugarnas and of their 
cleaning and fixing has given deeply Кшт, 
results, which are useful both from the 

torical and artistic points of view (fig. 48). 


Masfid-i 
known, in 1976 all available funds were devoted 
to archaeological research in the mosque, and 


.no reinforcement operations were performed 


there. We point out that in the course of each 
local investigation a wall structure is built below 
floor level,.linking one pillar to another. The 


aim of these structures is in the first place to 


aid excavation and exploration and in the second, 
when these have been completed, to provide a 
network which acts as а counter-thrust, this being 
part of the restoration project. 


Pir-i Bakrádn at Lingan (14th century). During 
1976 restoration work in this monument was 


carried out from 10th August until 21st December. ' 


In the first place, the three’ most important jobs 


begun last year were completed, namely: Zi 


A1) The reinforcement of the stucco facing 
to the vault of the ирёз and the surface treatment 
of the gaps (which consisted in. cleaning the 
bricks left bare and in plastering some of the 
joints between them). 7 


A2) The reconstruction of the wall facings 
on the inside of the northwest angle -of the 


dome in unfired brick. This is believed to be . 


- the oldest pert of the building - . 


+ 


(fig. 47). The job was started of putting back into ~ 


place some painted panels which had been removed 
In cadens ашы ои ЫКЫ fe walls edes 
neath, 


^^  Meydan-i.Sab and Qaisariya Bazaar (17th œr 
tury). The job of freeing - the barar perimeter 
and the bazar meskara and of restoring their 
original architectural volume was continued. In 
- this area, as in that of the Qaisariya Portal, the 
operations of reinforcement are being carried out 


' ation: In the pictorial sphere, the restoration 
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A3) The reinforcement of the.canopy with 
mugarnas which covers the area of the burial 
chamber at the northern end of the itodn. 


New jobs consisted in: 


ВІ) Beginning the teinfotcement of the 
fragments of stucco facing on the southern facade 
of the building, Le. pa the main. facade cob one 
ноён (fig. 49). 


B2) The completing of a large arch on the 


western facade in order to protect, by means of 


B3) The pinning of two fregments in the 


soffit of a niche оп. ће first floor of the eastern 
side of the йїп. > 


Amongst the new jones made in the 
course of our work, we must make special mention 
of thet ing the canopy with mugarnas (see 
A3) (fig. 50). 
without centering and consists of a shell of the 


ih z^ 


Guma (9th18th century) Ав is 


It turned out to be constructed . 


2 


ine thickness throughout, c. 20 cm., made up of I 


pieces of brick immersed in abundant plaster. 
Between one alveolus and another ribbings jut out 
from the extrados to increase the resistant section 
in the points where the articulation between the 
convex and conceve zones weakened the section. 

This ascertainment, together with the circum- 
stance that the structures of the monument are 
unanimously assigned to the first fifteen years of 
the 16th century A.D. enables us to establish g 
fixed point in the history of the canopy with 
muqarnas, concerning the passage from the sys- 
tem without centering to the supported (or, rather, 
suspended) one, of which examples are found 
in Iran from at least the mid 16th century AD. 


 Masfidi Сита at Bersiam (12th-17th се 
tury). Restoration work on this monument began 
on 16th August and continued until the end of 
the year. The job af coating the remains of the 
unfired-brick structures in the Safavid expansion 
“was continued in the northern area with regard 
to the remains of two large pillars of the North 
Iwan (fig. 51). Likewise, on the eastern side, 
inside the perimeter wall, tbe only surviving arch 
was also restored, together with the remains of 
the adjacent ones (fig. 52). 

Work also on the completion of res- 
torations started in 1346 (1967) under the direct 
responsibility of the Iranian Organisation for the 


Protection of Monuments and suspended at the ` 


time owing to lack of funds. In the first place, 
the wall facings were completed around the two 
niches discovered during work on the back wall 
of the South Iwan of the Safavid expansion. Steps 
were also taken, in the domed room, to improve 
the condition of the decorated sutfaces of the 
mibrab. This operation consisted in cleaning and 
reinforcing the original parts which hed not been 
treated in 1967, and in slight alterations to the 
restorations done in that year where the design 
or the colour of these left something to be 
desired. 

Of the verifications and investigations which 
we carried out, we must mention a sounding of 
limited extent at the foot of the minaret. It 
‘showed that the foundations are very superficial 
indeed, reaching to a depth of only a metre under 
the present ground level. At the same time a 
pillar in fired brick was discovered, whose dating 
and position cannot easily be explained, at least 
not at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
construction phases of the building. 

'We may also mention that the survey has 
been done, and the investigation sterted of the 
decorative patterns in cut bricks in the angular 
columns of the pillars at the bese of the dome. 
They are all different from one another, and are 
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probably not merely geometric designs, but pat- 
terns formed from ornamental inscriptions in 
square Kufic. 


Sistan 


The members of the Italian Mission for the 
Restoration and Conservation of the Historical 
Monuments of Iran for 1976 were: the architect 
Dr Luca Mariani, leader of the Mission and 
director of its work at Dahani Ghulaman, Prof. 
Giovanni De Marco, ecologist and palaeobotanist, 
the architect Dr Giuseppe Betucci, topographer 
and surveyor, the archaeologist Dr Bruno Genito, 
Mr-Gabriele Graziani, restoration assistant and Mr 
Guido Regoli, restorer. The Mission conducted its 
second work campaign (September-November 
1976) at the archaeological site of Dahan-i Ghu- 
laman, completing the operations which , were 
agteed upon with the Organisation for the Res 
toration and Conservation of the Historical Monu- 
ments of Iran. 

The following works of protection were carried 
out: 

a) Integration of the more eroded brick- 
work structures using modern unfired bricks in 
order to achieve results which are coherent with 
the original dimensions of the monument and can 
be distinguished from the bricks of the original 
structures, as well as being functional and ensuring 
continuity in the resistance of the brick work 
(figs. 56-59). This operation, extended to struc- 
tures of the moet diverse dimensions and in 
various stages of deterioration, was not carried 
out until the following тенш hed teken 
place: 

— documentation of the present state of 
deterioration, 

— clearing of the rubble resulting from erosion, 
in order to ascertain the original dimensions, 

— photographic and graphic recording of the 
parts thus cleared, 

— attempt at a graphic reconstruction of the 
primitive form of the structure. 


b) On the basis of laboratory results and 
in the light of the present condition of the 
samples of mixed kabgel plaster which were made 
as a test during the previous 1975 restoration 
mission, a surface covering was applied to the 
etoded structures consisting of plaster made from 
kabgel, sandy soil and Portland cement. in the 


following proportions: 


Portland cement 15% 
sifted sand 15% 
kehgel (mud and straw) 70% 





100% 


This plaster was applied uniformly on to both 
the ancient bricks and the modern restoration, 
with a view to providing resistance and а unitary 
external protection. The operations were carried 
out on structures of the sacred building QN3, 
namely in the area of the towers, walls, pillars, 
в altars of the north and west colonnaded 

-They were recorded with drawings and 
ене (figs. 60-65). - 


с) The plotting of the general plan of Ње 
site of Deahani Ghulaman was extended, paying 
particular attention to: 

— the new subterranean structures which were 
discovered from saline outcrops on the sandy crust, 
for the purpose of establishing an historical con- 
nection between the buildings of the city, and 
to widen our knowledge of its layout; 

— the network cited (50 m. per side) was 
extended to cover the whole settlement (c. 
1800 x 800 mJ; 


` — a survey of the saline outcrops of the 
atchitectural structures recognizable at the archse- 
ological site of Namaki, in the neighbourhood of 
Dahan Ghulaman, and historically connected 
with it; 

— the study of the environment was amplified, 
with particular attention being paid to the fol- 
lowing points: 

1) the specification of the dynamic process 
. of wind transport and accumulation, of the basin 
of provenance and its geographic location and 
extent (fig. 66); 

2) а phyto-sociological study of the plant 
families present, with the aim of establishing the 
state of decline of the vegetable environment in 
the Dahan-i Ghulaman area, and of identifying 
some of the more constructive and characteristic 
plant specles of the Sistan countryside in order 
to make use of autochthonous varieties in our 
project for the reconstruction and protection of 
the environment of the monuments in that area; 

3) general apraisal of the habitat of Dahan-i 
Ghulaman during the 5th-6th centuries B.C. on 
the basis of geomorphological and hydrological 
correlation and integration. 

These environmental criteria have also been 
applied to the surveys carried out in the other 
three sites included in the restoration project with 
which the Italian Mission has been entrusted, 
namely: 


4) In the Parthian fortress of Qal'a-ye Sam 
where a photographic record has been compiled 
of the state of preservation of the perimeter wall, 

_with particular attention being paid to sagging 
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and damage to the masonry and to the process 
of corrosion in the walls of the towers. Thus 
we ascertained the precarious static situation of 
the structures, and the advanced state of alteration 
caused by diverse environmental factors, and conse- 
quently the need for immediate intervention. 


b) In the archaeological site of Shahri 
Sokhta where we discovered, in concomitance with 
the considerable state of deterioration of the 
unfired brick structures, the existence of un- 
authorized digging, especially in the adjacent tepes. 


c) In the Parthian-Sassanian palace of Kuh-i 
Khwagha, where in connection with the discovery 
and restoration of the fragment of fresco during 
last year’s mission, the following operations were 
also necessaty: 

— plastering, cleaning and fixing of other 
fresco fragments discovered in the western vault 
of the palace; 

— drawings reconstructing the main orna- 
mental patterns; 

— restoration and cleaning of other fragments 
of the frescoed frieze to which the 1975 fragment 
belongs, and localization of the frieze so as to 
discover its actual extension and the chances of 
salvaging it; 

— laboratory tests of the physical-chemical 
nature of the fabric of the masonry and kabgel 
plaster, with the aim of cataloguing them according 
to the number and quality of their component 
parts; 

— topometric survey of the court and entrance 
hall in connection with the detachment of the 
load-bearing structural elements. 


Lastly, the Italian Mission is engaged in a 
study on the methodology of restoring unfired- 
brick monuments and the drawing up of a plan 
for the most urgent operations to be done in 
order to ensure the conservation of the bis- 
torical and E monuments of the whole 
Sistan area. 


Restoration Mission in Afghanistan 


During 1975, in the course of a new mission 
by the architect Dr E. Galdieri, a plan of oper- 
ations was put into practice for the two minarets 
at Ghazni and for some ‘mausoleums in the 
district. Surveys were carried out inside the 
minaret of Bahram Sab, whose access had been 
blocked for many years by recent wall structures. 
Brief surveys were done of the minaret of Mas'ud 
III (fig. 53), and the-ziyarats of Hwaga Baqal, 
Hwağa Laikwar, Sah Mir Falezwan, Saib Wardeki 
and of Sultan Mas'ud. 


In May work wus started on the construction 
of the new Archaeological Museum, under the 
technical direction of Dr Galdieri, with Mr B. 
Trezza as assistant. In June, when the foundation 
had been dug, tbe foundation stone was laid by 
the Minister of Information and Culture, HE. 
Dr Abdur Rahim Nevin. Work was suspended in 
the second half of November because of un- 
favourable atmospheric conditions. At thet time 
the casting of the foundations in reinforced com 
crete for the first six units of the Museum had 
been completed, according to the agreement be- 
“tween IsMEO and the Afghan government (fig. 
54), 


Restoration Mission in Oman 


~ 


Following the first survey by Dr E. Galdieri 
(1974) and the mission for study and survey led 
by Dr S. Angelini (1975), relations between 
IsMEO and the Sultanate of Oman had slackened 
somewhat, due also to the division of the ex- 
Ministry for Information into two separate Min- 
istries. One of these — the Ministry of National 
Heritage — now has the specific task of. protection 
of monuments. Relations were resumed in the 
middle of the year when a representative of the 
new Ministry visited Rome, followed by a tech 
nical consultant of the Sultanate. As g consequence 
of these contacts, in December IsMEO sent to 
Oman the architect Dr E. Pecoraro for an om 
the-spot investigation of possible operations and 
to put into practice the work of reinforcement. 
At the same, in laboratories of the Universities 
of Rome and Genoa, analyses. of the samples 
taken during the Angelini mission were begun. 
The aim of these analyses is to work out the most 
suitable techniques, especislly where the reinforce- 
ment of the elaborate plaster decoration is con 
cerned (fig. 55). 

* 


ж * 


During 1976 two brief missions were conducted 
in Iran. From 22nd September till 14th October 
the architect Prof. G. Zander, vice-director of the 
Centro Restauri of IsMEO, was in Isfahan and 
the vicinity for the usual periodical control visit 
to our works, for the necessary contact with the 
Authorities, and for the coordination of the various 
missions. 9 

. Prom 13th-29th September the Professor of 
Engineering A. Parducci, of the Istituto di Scien 
za delle Costruzioni, Engineering Faculty of the 
University of Rome, conducted a series of visits 
and on-the-spot investigations at Isfahan, Natanz, 
Bersian, Afshuyie. In this way an initiative of the 
Isfahan mission was put into practice — a study 
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with the scope of determining the static behaviour 
of mediaeval Persian structures in the light of 
experience acquited in twelve years of work. 
The purpose of this study will not only be scien- 
tific but also practical, because of its possible 
influence on the choice of consolidation tech- 
niques used. 

The 7th Congress of Iranian Art and Archae- 
ology was held this year at Munich from 7th to 
12th September. Participants on behalf of IsEMEO 
were: Prof. G. Zander (< Vitalité millénaire d'une. 
idée architectonique: la structure-baldaquin »), Dr 
E. Galdieri (« Relecture d'une gravure allemande 
du XVIIe s. comme guide pour une recherche 
archéologique »), and Dr D. Faccenna. Dr E. 
Sims also took part, on her own behalf, but 
still in the sphere of the study and restoration 
which IsMEO is conducting at Isfahan, with an 
address entitled «Late Safavid Painting: the 
Chebel Sutun, the Armenian Houses, the Oil 
Paintings ». ` 


CULTURAL Missions, 
ITALIAN CULTURAL CENTRES IN ASIA, 
LECTURES, SCHOOL, PUBLICATIONS 


Cultural Missions 


. In the year 1976 the following cultural mis- 
sions were fulfilled by Italian scholars in Asia, 


entirely or partially supported by IsMEO: 


September 11-November 25. The President 
of IsMEO, Professor Giuseppe Tucci, visited 
Iran, Pakistan and Afghanistan. In all three 
countries he got in touch with members of the 
Government and academic authorities with whom 
he discussed problems concerning the activities 
of IsMEO and future programmes of collaboration. 
In Pakistan he stopped especially in Swat where 
the Italian Archeeological Mission is carrying out 
the excavations of protohistoric -graves and of 
remains of the Buddhist period. In Afghanistan 
he inspected the progress of the buildings of the 
Museum of Ghazni, and in Iran he went to 
Isfahan, where important excavation and res 
toration work is under way, particularly in the 
Masfidi Gum'a. й 


February 21-March 4. Within the frame of the 
agreement established for the collaboration be- 
tween the Polytechnic Institute of Turin and the 
Iran College of Science and Technology of Nar- 
mak (Tehran), promoted by IsMEO some years 
ago, a cultural mission has been fulfilled by Prof. 
Gianfederico Micheletti, Director of the Institute 
of Mechanical Technology, and Profs. Ferro 


and Saggese, of the Institute of Technical 
Physics of the Polytechnic of Turin, who visited 
Tehran for this purpose. 


They held two technical seminars there, on 
environmental conditioning and on the processes 
of metalworking respectively, attended by a 
qualified and selected audience made up of 
teachers of the College, executives of industrial 
concerns and local organizations: The Italian 
scholars had provided to this end lecture instal- 
ments that have been subsequently translated into 
Farsi and published in Iranian scientific reviews, 
following authorization by Itelian authorities. 


May 6-18. Prof. Cesare Brandi, Professor of 
History of Modern Art at the University of Rome, 
visited Iran, where he gave a lecture on «The 
influences of Islamic Art in Italy». A second 
lecture, on « Titian, on the Fourth Centenary 
of His Death», was given at the Faculty of 
Decorative Arts. Subsequently, Prof. Brandi 
visited Isfahan, Shirgz, and Persepolis, as well as 
Pasargedae and Firouzabad, for the purpose of 
more thorough research into some aspects of Ses- 
sanian art. 


August. Prof. Raniero Gnoli, of the University 
of Rome, fulfilled-a mission of à month's duration 
in Kashmir, with the aim of searching for manu- 
scripts of the Ѕагуігргакаќа of Vamana and of 
the Parütrifikávivarapam, in public as well as 
private libraries. The latter work is in the press 
at IsMEO, due to appear in the Serie Orientale 
Roma, while the former is in progress of prep- 
aration and study. 


September 2-8. Profs. Piero Corradini and 
Lionello Lanciotti (who are both on the Board 
of the European Association of Chinese Studies, 
Prof. Lanciotti being also a member of the 
Statiding Committee), took part in the 25th Inter- 
national Conference of Chinese Studies that was 
held in Paris, also as representatives of IsMEO, 
where the Centre of- Sinological Researches is 
working under their direction. 

On behalf of IsMEO, Profs. Corradini and 
Lanciotti advanced the proposal that the Со 
ference to be held next year take place in Italy, 
and the proposal was accepted. 


September 7-12. At the 7th Conference of 
Iranian Art and Archaeology, that was held this 
year at Munich in Bavaria, IsMEO was rep- 
resented by Prof. Giuseppe Zander (« The Age- 
old Vitality of an Architectural Concept: the 
Canopy Structure »), Arch. Eugenio Galdieri (« Re- 
reading of a German Engraving of the 17th Cen- 
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tury, as a Guide to Archaeological Research ») and 
Dr Domenico Faccenna. In a personal capacity, 
though still within the frame of studies and res 
torations conducted by IsMEO at Isfahan, Dr 
E. Sims attended the Conference, reporting on 
«Late Safavid Painting: The Chehel Sutun, the 
Armenian Houses, the Oil Paintings ». 


October-November. In the frame of the pro- 
gramme for high-level scientific exchanges between 
Italy and Japan, a mission in Japan and India was 
fulfilled by Prof. Giancarlo Setti, Professor of 
Astrophysics at the University of Bologne, and 
Director of the Laboratory of Radioastronomy of 
the C.N.R. (National Research Centre). In Japan, 
Prof. Setti visited the Institutes of Physics and 
Astronomy -of Kyoto, Nagoya, and Tokyo, held 
seminars, illustrated the programmes concerning 
astronomical researches in Italy, and put forward 
some concrete proposals for collaboration. 

In India, Prof. Setti held a seminar at the 
Institute of Physics of Bangalore, visited the well- 
known Tata Institute of Bombay where he like- 
wise held a seminar, and the National Laboratory 
of Physics at Delhi. Of especial interest proved 
to be his meetings with Indian colleagues of the 
Tata Institute, who expressed to Prof. Setti their 
wish to establish an exchange of research scholars 
between Italy and India. On his way back to 
Italy, Prof. Setti made a brief stay in Tehran, 
where he held a lecture at the Institute of Physics 
of the University, on astronomic researches in 
Italy. His resulting impression was that it might 
be of the greatest advantage to try to establish 
a scientific collaboration between Italy and Iran, 
also in the sphere of studies and researches in 
astronomy. 


November. Prof. Gianroberto Scarcia, of the 
University of Venice, brought to an end together 
with his collaborators, the research studies on the 
Iranian Hercules, started last year, of an icono- 
graphical, historical and religious character. To 
this end, he made surveys in the valley of Tang-e 
Sarvak, and chiefly in the valley of Shinbar. Such 
tesearches Jed to the presence of Hercules in the 
Parthian and proto-Sassanian world being estab- 
lished beyond any doubt. 


December 1976-January 1977. Prof. LP. 
Mishra, Professor of Hindi "Language and Litera- 
ture at the University of Venice, and teacher in 
the schools of IsMEO, took part in the 28th 
National Congress of the Bharatya Hindi Sahitya 
Parisada, held under the patronage of the Vice- 
President of the India Republic, that took place 
at the University of Kurukshetra, attended by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


Prof. Mishra held two lectures at the Univer- 
of Delhi, Jabalpur and Kurukshetra, dealing 
Indology, and with the most suitable ways 


21 
wi 


eie! Italo Indian cultural agreement. 


Institutes and Italian Cultural Centres in Asia 


Acco Aii to the agreement established with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, IsMEO granted 
also for the year 1976 a contribution of 40 million 
ire, to the Italian Cultural Institutes of Tehran, 
(ON ; Delhi and Tokyo, as well as to the Centres 
of , Islamabad, and Djakarta, to enable them 
to.carry out their cultural activitles, that have 
always taken place in agreement with IsMEO end 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 










Iram — The Cultural Institute of Tebran has 
with its activities, by regularly holding 
its {coumes in Italian language and culture, that 
have been attended also this year by a remarkable 
of students, and by ensuring the running 
of ithe library, that has been entiched by new 
lications, both in Italian and Persian. In 
addition, to the end of facilitating the preparation 
the carrying out of the work of our Missions 
archaeological excavations and restorations in 
the Institute has, from time to time, estab- 







for 
Tran, 
lished contacts with Iranian scholars and Iranian 
organizations concerned. 

The Institute has further promoted other cul- 
tural events, among which should be noted: the 
two lectures held by Prof. C. Brandi in Tehran, 


on | Islamic architecture in Italy, and on Titian; 
lecture on astronomy, by Prof. G. Setti, in 
T ; tbe exhibition of works by tbe painter 
Pietro Bellotti; featuring of Italien documentary 
desling with industrial design, held at the 








|The courses of instruction in Italian language 
culture, at vatious levels, were held regularly 


at 
140 have registered this year. Some important 


events were promoted and directly organ- 
red by the Institute, in collaboration with other 
institutions, as follows: 





to confer the utmost efficiency to the recently 


Institute, attended by numerous students:. 


January 26-31. Under the patronage of the 
Italian Cultural Institute, of the Indian Council 


` for Cultural Relations and the National: Centre for 


Performing Arts, there was held in the Coomaras- 
wamy Hall of the Prince of Wales Museum in 


“Bombay the exhibition «Fifty Years of Italian 


Graphic Art», previously displayed also at New 
Delhi. The exhibition met with, very great re- 
ipee Do Hn due ps пы and in the 
local press. - 


January 16-22. An exhibition on Bramante, 
previously held also in Delhi, was arranged at 
the J.J. College of Architecture of Bombay, with 
the collaboration of `the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, ‘and the Lelit Kala Academy. 
The exhibition was inaugurated by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, Mr TK. 
Tepe: visitors were very numerous, including 
chiefly: professors, scholars, and students of the 
College of Architecture. , 


October 1975-Februgry 1976. The exhibition 
on Michelangelo, inaugurated st Bombay in June 
1975, on the occasion of the issue of a com 
memorative stamp, was held also. at Baroda, 
Madras, and Delhi. In its first seat it was set 
up at the Faculty of Fine Arts, deemed to be the 
most important of India, and inaugurated by the 
Dean of the Faculty. 

At Madras, under the patronage of the Indian 
Council and the South Indian Society of Painters, 
the show was housed in the seat of the latter 
Institute, and inaugurated by its Principal. 

Lastly, it was held at the College of Arts in 
Delhi. where it was greatly appreciated by a 
particularly wide audience. Newspapermen and 
television operators, attending the inauguration 
of the exhibition, emphasized the importance of 
this -cultural event. 


March 31. On the occasion of the celebrations 
for the anniversary of the award of the Nobel 
Prize to Eugenio Montale, Arch. Roberto Otto- 
lenghi, Lecturer in Italian at the University of 
Delhi and a collaborator of the Italien Cultural 
Institute, beld a lecture on « Eugenio Montale 
and Italian Poetry in the 20th Century », followed 
by the reading of some poems. = 


October-December. The exhibition < Roma 


grafica », organized by the Istituto Nazionale per 
la Grafica in Rome, was held at the Jahangir Art 


° Gallery. in Bombay between October 28 and 
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November 1st, at the Italian Cultural Institute, in 





Fig. 1 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Сита. North portico. Pre-Islamic structures, interrupted by the foundation 
of one of the Seljuk pillars in the North Iwan (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11989/14; U. Scerrato). 
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Fig. 2 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. So-called Mozaffarid zone. Remains of an iwan belonging to a proto- 
Islamic house (in the background) and pre-Islamic structures belonging to a similar building (centre) (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS 11989/13; U. Scerrato). 
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Fig. 6 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Courtyard of the Mozaffarid madrasah. Polygonal pool (Neg. no. Dep. 


CS 12151/2; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 7 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. East portico, Room of the Eighteen Columns. The canal by which the 
polygonal pool was filled (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11999/8a; U. Scerrato). 








Figs. 8, 9 - Isfahan, Masgid-i 
бита. Mozaffarid zadrasah, 
South Iwan. Remains of a 
polylobate pillar in fired 
brick which was part of the 
alterations done to the area 
outside the mosque in Buyid 
times ‘10th century) (Neg. 
nos. Dep. CS 12219/12, 
12192/11; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 10 - Isfahan, Masgid-i 
бита. Qibla area, sector 
59. The wall which orig- 
inally joined the pillars (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS 12178/10; U. 
Scerrato). 
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Fig. 11 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Domed hall (no. 190) of Nizam al-Mulk; western half. In the fore- 
ground can be seen the foundation trench which has destroyed the foundation of the Abbasid pillar L1, in 
sector 840-841 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11999/32a; U. Scerrato). 





Figs. 14, 15 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Hall no. 190. Frag 


‘igs. 12, 13 - Isfahan, Masgid-i Gum'a. Hall no. 190. Frag- ments of stucco decoration of the proto-Abbasid period (seconc 
nents of pre-Seljuk painted decoration (Neg. nos. Dep. CS half of the 8th centurv) and Abbasid period (9th century 


12126/15a, 12126/4a; U. Scerrato). (Neg. nos. Dep. CS 12122/8, 12121/10a; U. Scerrato). 





Fig. 16 - Shahri Sokhta (Iran). General view of the excavation in the Central Quarters, sector S (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 12398/8; S. Salvatori). 





Fig. 18 - Shahri Sokhta (Iran). Pear-shaped 

beaker with painted geometric decoration 

Fig. 17 - Shahri Sokhta (Iran). Portion of the water- from room CDXLIV, cut 6, square SCR 

pipe found in square SCP (phase 4) (Neg. no. Dep. (phase 6) (Neg. no. Dep. CS 12416/18; 
CS 12522/7; S. Salvatori). S. Salvatori). 
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Fig. 25 - Tapa Sardar. 
Chapel no. 100: remains of 
clay sculptures and paintings 
from Period I (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 12036/14; M. Taddei). 


Fig. 26 - Tapa Sardar. Bas- 

tion-like structure near “fire- 

altar" in area of Stüpa 81 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS 12044/7; 
M. Taddei). 
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Fig. 31 - Loebanr III. View of the excavation at its completion (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
11943/10; G. Stacul). 





Fig. 32 - Loebanr III. Black-Grey pottery (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11952/7; G. Stacul). 





Fig. 33 - Loebanr III. Pit 1 seen at the end of excavation (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11958/10; 
G. Stacul). 





Fig. 34 - Loebanr lil. Black-Grey pottery (Neg. no. Dep. CS 11952/10; G. Stacul). 








Fig. 35 - Persepolis. West- 

ern entrance stairway. Res- 

toration of the upper part 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS 12134/ 
12a; G. Tilia). 


Fig. 36 - Persepolis. Detail 

of eastern stairway after the 

completion of restoration 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS 12138/3; 
G. Tilia). 
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Western doorway in southern wall of the Hundred 





Persepolis. 
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Fig. 39 - Persepolis. Part of 
the Central Hall in the Pal- 
ace of Darius where all the 
column foundations have 
been placed in their original 
positions (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
12465/10; G. Tilia). 


Fig. 40 - Persepolis. North- 
ern doorway of the Tripylon 
during restoration (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS 12466/11; G. Tilia). 








Fig. 41 - Persepolis. Northern doorway; western jamb restored by means of 
integration with new stone (Neg. no. Dep. CS 12129/14a; G. Tilia). 
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Fig. 42 - Takht-i Rustam. The 

unfinished tomb at the com- 

pletion of restoration (Neg. 

no. Dep. CS 12133/14; G. 
Tilia). 


Fig. 43 - Dorudzan. Achae- 
menian dam building, which 
was removed in 1969 from 
its original position in order 
to save it from destruction 
since it was situated in the 
area of a modern dam build- 
ing. Here it is seen re- 
erected some 2 km. further 
down the river (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS 12469/11; G. Tilia). 





Fig. 44 - Isfahan, Cihil Sutin. 

The north facade of the fore- 

part, after the application of 

the new wooden gratings 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS 11921/1; 
E. Galdieri). 


Fig. 45 - Isfahan, Cihil Sutin. 

Temporary work on the en- 

closure wall towards south; 

perhaps there are the remains 

of a royal "secret passage" 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS 12390/2; 
G. P. Toni). 








Fig. 47 - Isfahan, Hast Bihist. 
Part of the western facade 
after the reconstruction of 
the wooden coping and the 
placing in position of the 
framework for the  sash- 
window (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
12018/9; E. Galdieri). 


Fig. 46 - Isfahan, Hast Bihigt. A fireplace 

is brought to light in one of the service rooms 

on the second floor, towards southeast (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS 12005/4; G. P. Toni). 








Fig. 48 - Isfahan, Portal of 
the Bazaar. The fine dec- 
oration in plaster open-work 
in the central room on the 
second floor of the Portal, 
after restoration (Neg. no. 


Dep. 11919/3; E. Galdieri). 


Fig. 49 - Lingan, Piri Ba- 
kran. The southern facade 
of the mausoleum, during 
reinforcement of the plaster 
facing (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
12589/4a; R. Paone). 











Fig. 50 - Lingan, Pir-i Bakran. The 

extrados of the muqarnas canopy over 

the burial chamber, stripped for the 

necessary reinforcement (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 12594/32a; R. Paone). 


Fig. 51 - Bersian, Masgid-i Gum'a. The 

two large pillars of the North Iwan of 

the Safavid expansion, at the com- 

pletion of reinforcement work (R. 
Paone). 
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Fig. 55 - Jabrin (Oman), Palace 

of Bilarab Sultan. The elaborate 

plaster decoration which is a 

feature of the access stairway 

to the tomb of the Sultan (Neg. 

no. Dep. CS 12390/1; S. An- 
gelini). 


Fig. 54 - Ghazni (Afghanistan), 
New Museum. The building of 
the structures in reinforced con- 
crete begins (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
12012/5; E. Galdieri). 
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Fig. 56 - Dahan-i Ghulaman, QN3. NW tank Fig. 57 - Dahani Ghulamn, QN3. NW tank 
before restoration work was begun (Neg. no. during integration work (Neg. no. Dep. CS 


Dep. CS 12475/11a; L. Mariani). 12475/18а; L. Mariani). 





Fig. 58 - Dahan-i Ghulaman, QN3. NW tank Fig. 59 - Dahani Ghulaman, QN3. NW tank 
after integration work (Neg. no. Dep. CS at the completion of the works of restoration 


12508/9; L. Mariani). (Neg. no. Dep. CS 12481/12a; L. Mariani). 





Fig. 60 - Dahani Ghulaman, QN3. West side after protection work (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
12508/15; L. Mariani). 
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Fig. 61 - Dahan-i Ghulaman, QN3. West side after protection work (Neg. no. Dep. CS 
12481/11a; L. Mariani). 
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Fig. 65 - Dahan-i Ghulaman. Hypothetical isometric reconstruction of the volumetry of sacred building QN3 (L. Mariani). 
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collaboration with the Consulate General of Bom- 


bay, the National Centre for Performing Arts, and - 


the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. The 
exhibition, that comprised over 100 prints by 
famous Italian artists of the 16th19th centuries, 
illustrating various aspects of ancient and modern 
Rome, was subsequently transferred to New Delhi, 
at the Lalit Kala Academy where it was on 
display from December 17 to 26, under the 
patronage of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations; it appealed to a very wide audience, 
made up chiefly of students of architecture and 
fine arts. 


December 4-7. The film «Amarcord» by 
- Federico Fellini featured for four successive 
showings in the Auditorium of the Institute: 
invitations were extended in particular to members 
of the diplomatic corps and to personalities of the 
cultural and university world of India, among 
whom the initiative met with deep favour and 
appreciation. 

This film was also shown to the students of 
the courses of Italian language of the Institute, 


on the occasion of the inauguration of the ace- . 


demic year. 

Exhibition of prints by Emilio Greco. 
IsMEO has forwarded to the Italian Cultural 
Institute of New Delhi a further 22 drawings and 
prints by the painter Emilio Greco, that together 
with the 17 works previously forwarded by the 
Italian Culturel Institute of Tehran — where 
they had been displayed last year — will be 
presented to the Indian public in February-March 
1977, at the seat of the All India Fine Arts and 
Crafts Society of Delhi. The exhibition will then 
be subsequently transferred also to Bombay. 

Exhibition of Italian Contemporary Archi- 
tecture (1965-70). The material of the exhibition, 
organized by IsMEO, and previously on display 
in Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan, has been 
transferred to Delhi. 


Japan — The activities of the Italian Cultural 
Institute of Tokyo, promoted and organized with 
an intense commitment and competence by its 
Director, Dr Giorgio De Marchis, in agreement 
with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and IsMEO, 
were further implemented in 1976. 


The three-month courses in Italian language. 


were held this year too, attended by a great 
number of students. The courses are articulated 
at various levels: in the last term of October- 
December, students totalled 64. 


Japanese teachers in their turn held three- 
month courses of culture, in Japanese language, 
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dealing with contemporary political history, and 
the history of Italien ‘architecture. Е 

Several important events were organized also 
in collaboration with other Japanese cultural 
Institutes. 


January 13. Prof. Hideski Kawashima of the 
State University of Foreigh Studies in Tokyo, 
delivered a lecture in the- Auditorium of the 
Institute on the works of Eugenio Montale, to 
celebrate the award of the Nobel prize to the 


poet. 


January 22-Februsry 11. At the Italian Cul- 
tural Institute an exhibition was set up, under 
the title of < Word - Image - Object », dedicated 
to present research on new experimental poetical 
forms, in Itely and Japan. 

The display included photographic and il- 
lustrative material as well as objects and publi- 
cations belonging to 59 Italian poets, end 12 
Japanese poets. A special section was dedicated 
to experimental futurist poetical works, in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the birth of F.T. 
Marinetti. 


February 23-27. At the Italian Institute a 
seminar was held, on «Culture and Society in 
Italy Today », in which six distinguished Japanese 
scholars took part. 


March 23-April 16. At the seat of the Italian 
Cultural Institute a photographic documentary 
exhibition was set up on the « History and Res 
toration of the Deposition from the Cross by 
Raffaello », arranged by the Galleria Borghese and 
the Istituto Centrale per il Restauro of Rome. 


March 25. On the initiative of the Cultural 
Institute, Italy participated in the «Sixth Inter 
national Children’s Exhibition », organized by the 
Віко Kyokai, by displaying 61 drawings, sent 
over by pupils of two Italian schools. Nine of 
them were awarded a prize. 


April 19, 20, 21. In the Auditorium of the 
Institute three concerts were given by Maestro 
Giancarlo Cardini, Two of the concerts were 
dedicated to piano music by Italian and Japanese 
composers, and one to musical compositions by 
Muzio Clementi and Gioacchino Rossini. The 
concerts were repeated, on April 23 and 24, in 
Kyoto and Osaka. The Maestro further gave a 
lesson at the Music University of Ueno Gakuen. 


April 27-May 16. At our Cultural Institute 
an exhibition was set up on «The Pompeian 


», dedicated in particular to the excavation 
ned out by the Japenese Archaeological 
ission of the State University of Tokyo, under 
direction of Prof. Masanori Aoyagi. The 
ition was held concurrently with the one on 
< Everyday life in Roman Antiquity », organized 
the Mitsukoshi Society. It comprised abundant 
photographic material, reproductions, diagrams end 
m , and met with the favour of a wide 
audience; also the specialized press emphasized 
importance of the event by tbe publication 
articles worthy of note. 


th 


April 27-May 13. The Mitsukoshi Society 
a large exhibition on « Everyday Life in 
man АЁОНУ >. 
printendenza Archeologica of Campania, IsMEO 
the Italian Cultural Institute, petronized by 
daily paper Yomiuri Shinbun. 
The display, presenting essentially didactic and 
tary features, designed to illustrate Roman 
ife in Pompeii, comprised about 250 original 
ieces, made available by the Soprintendenza Ar- 
logica of Campanis; in addition some rooms 
ere reconstructed, in particular the house of 
o Frontone, with the aid of moulds, photo- 
reproductions, and models. 


a 


tended by the Princess Mikasa: it aroused the 
widest interest in the Japanese public (totalling 
over 200,000 visitors) and is to be ‘considered 
an important event in the cultural life of Tokyo. 
Its didactic and cultural significance were duly 
emphasized, as well as its appeal to school students 
who also attended documentary film showings, and 
lectures on the subject. The press as well as 
television hes laid stress on the importance of 
this event. 

The exhibition was subsequently transferred to 
Sapporo and Osaka, where visitors totalled over 
100,000. 

April 30. The Institute participated in the 
Italian Fair of Niigata, presenting an exhibition 
of artistic and tourist posters. 

May 7. On the occasion of the Italian Fair, 
organized in the Hankyu Stores of Osaka, the 
Institute made available a showing of documentary 
films on Italian art in the Renaissance. 

June 21-July 11. An exhibition was set 
up, in the seat of the Institute, on « Drawings 
by Brunette, 25 Years of Fashion in Italy, from 
1950 to 1976». Seventy-one original drawings 
were on display, both in colour and black-arid- 
white, by the distinguished artist Brune Mateldi. 

Visitors numbered chiefly among pupils and 
teachers of schools of graphics and design. One 
of the chief Japanese fashion publishing firms, 
Bunka Shuppan, has printed its Catalogue for 








in colleboration with the: 


The inauguration of the exhibition was at- | 
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1977 with reproductions of 24 drawings selected 
among those on show. 

September 5-12. At the Auditorium ‘of the 
Italian Cultural Institute an exhibition was set | 
up under the title « Travelling in Italy», com- 
prising 66 photographic posters, illustrating art, 
monuments and landscapes of all Italian regions. 

Concurrently with the exhibition, a survey of 
9 television films was presented, dealing with 
Italian art, written and directed by the dis 
tinguished Japanese film director Yoshishigo Yo- 
shida. 


September 16-22. An Italo-Japanese sym- 
posium, on architecture and town planning, com- 
prising a series of lectures and film showings on 
« Historical Settlements, and Modern Urban Devel- 
opment in Italy», was held at the Italian 
Caltural Institute. Four distinguished Japanese 
architects, authors of projects and town-planning 
studies for Italian sites, took part in it, as well 
as Prof. Maurizio Sactipanti, of the University 
of Rome, who visited Japan expressly at the 
invitation of the Italian Cultural Institute, Prof. 
Sacripanti in addition took pert in a forum, held 
at Kyoto, on the same subject, at the Italo- 
Japsnese Cultural Centre. 

October 4-24. In the seat of the Institute 
an exhibition was set up, under the title: « Edoar- 
do Chiossone, an Italian Ártist ig the Service of the 
Japanese Government», comprising 44 original 
works, heirlooms, and documents associated with 
the artist, on the occasion of, the centennial 
anniversary of his arrival in Japan. This event 
was organized in collaboration with the Museum 
of the Mint of Tokyo, the State Publishing Office 
of Japan, the Tokyo National Museum, the 
Museum of Communications of the Ministry of 
Communications, the Meiji Temple of Tokyo. 


October 21. In Kyoto, at the Itslo-Japanese 
Cultural Centre, Prof. Giancarlo Setti, of the 
University of Bologna, delivered га lecture on 


astrophysics. 


November 12, The Italian writer Italo Cal- 
vino delivered a lecture at the Italo-Japanese 
Cultural Centre of Kyoto. 


November 7-December ist. An exhibition of 
experimental works and happenings, under the 
title of «Seven Italians and Seven Japanese - 
New Instruments of Knowledge in Actual Artistic 
Research », was staged at the seat of the Institute, 


and enjoyed great success. 


December 5-26. An exhibition on « Everyday 
Implements in Contemporary Italian Industrial 


3^ 


Design» was. successfully inaugurated in the Cul I 


tural Institute: it comprised 82 objects and groups 
of objects of industriel production, designed in 


. the last ten years by 27 Italian architects and 


designers of renown, for ` domestic use and 


laboration with the Association Industrial Design 
of Milan, under the patronage of, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and of IsMEO, and was ‘set 
up. in collaboration with the Studio Leonardo 
af Tokyo. 


. The Institute hes edited catalogues and il- 
lustrative booklets concerning each cultural. event 


- that has taken place. It has in addition estab- 


lished contacts with personalities in the world of 
politics and culture, in order to foster: new 
initiatives for the future; it has contributed to 
the diffusion of Italian books in Japan, by pre- 
senting various Universities and Cultural associ- 
ations with volumes, reviews, and magazines. 
In the course of the year, the Library of the 
Institute has been enriched by many- volumes, and 
has been frequented by an increasing number 
of readers. ° 


Pakistan — In collaboration with the Pakistan 
National Council of Arts, the Italian Embassy at 
Islamabad has set up the exhibition < Italian 
Contemporary Architecture - 1965-70 », organized 
by IsMEO and previously held also in Iran- and 
Afghanistan. The exhibition, visited- by Ambas 
sadots, other members of the diplomatic corps, and 
g numerous audience, was inaugurated by Mr 


The exhibition was prepared in col. . 


ferred to Afghanistan to be exhibited, have been 
donated by IsMEO to the Islamic Research 


Indonesia — By granting its financial support, 
IsMEO has made available the purchase of books 
and didactic material, in favour of the Lectureship 


. of Italian at Djakarta, that this year, too, was 


attended by an increasing number of students. 

IsMEO has in addition granted a financial 
contribution to Dr Andrea Giuliani, who hes 
been deputed to Indonesia by the Ministry of 


' Foreign Affairs, in. order to hold study courses 


Nazir Ali Rizvi, Federal Minister for the Building . 


Industry, Public Works, and Urban Development. 
The press stressed this importent event by pub- 
lishing articles in the fotemost local daily papers. 


"The exhibition was subsequently transferred to 
се vac Io On Dab ag a E sss 


of Engineering. 


From June 2 to 8, Italy took part in an 
international’ exhibition of Islamic books, organ 
ized at Islamabad by the Islamic Research In- 


- stitute, in the frame of events planned to celebrate 


the anniversary of its foundation. 


The exhibition was inaugurated by Mr Khat- 
tak, Minister for Energetic Production. 

The Italian Section, arranged by IsMEO, 
proved to be by far the most remarkable among 
all participating countries: it was in fact composed 
of about 100 volumes, numerous periodicals, as 
well as photographic reproductions of manu- 
scripts and rare books (other countries have 
exhibited an average of about twenty volumes 
each). The volumes, that were subsequently trans- 


Indian classical dances, 
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in Italian, and to help in fostering the other 
activities carried out by the Italian Cultural Centre 
of Djakarta. 


Lectures, Conferences, Exbibitions in Italy 


In the course of the year 1976, IsMEO and 
its Centres of Culture and Orientalistic Research 
arranged the following cultural events: i 

February. The Italo-Japanese Cultural Centre 
at IsMEO made available, in the hall of the 
National Museum of Oriental Art, the featuring 
of the documentary film « The Divine Renewal 
of Ise Shrine », presented and introduced: by the 
President of the Centre, Amb. Maurilio сорвав 
and Dr. Mario Тен. 


May 6. In the hall of the National Museum 
of Oriental Art two documentary films were 
featured: < Japan 1975», and «L'eau, source de 
la vie agricole». This showing was likewise or- 
ganized by the Italo-Japenese Cultural Centre, 
and presented by its President, Amb. Maurilio 
Coppini. 


November 11. The  Itslo-Indian Cultural 
Centre at IsMEO, in collaboration with the Indian 
Embassy, organized at the Auditorium of the 
Institute of S. Leone Magno а performance of 
starring the well-known 
dancer Uma Sharma, with the participation of four 
players of typical Indian musical instruments. 
This event appealed to a wide audience, that _ 
greatly appreciated the performance. 


November 18. Prof. Walther Heissig, of the 
University of Bonn, delivered a lecture in the 
hall of the National Museum of Oriental Art, 
promoted by the said Museum, and by the Italo 
Mongolian Culturel Centre at IsMEO. 

' Prof. Heissig spoke on «Mongolia Today, 
Historical Traditions and Folklore »: his lecture 




















IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FROM SHAMBHALA 


THE BLUE CLIFF RECORD ( 


Volume One, Cases 1 to 35 
Translated from the Chinese by Thomas and J.C. Cleary 


Introduction by Taizan Maezumi Roshi 


p 

The Blue Clif Record, traditionally the foremost book of Zen Buddhism, is a major 
source of meditation topics for Zen students. Its appearance. in English bas long 
been awaited by scholars and students of the philosophy and literature of the Far 
- East. This work of literary brilliance provides profound insights into the nature and 
techniques af Zen and includes penetrating and colorful commentaries in prose and 
verse by sages of the leading branches of Zen in Sung Dynasty, China. The translators 
have also provided valuable biographies of the Zen masters who appear in the book. 
Tis is the first of a three volume translation of this classic text. 

$5.95 


TIBETAN SACRED ART 


The Heritage of Tantra 
Detlef Ingo Lauf 


Introduction by Herbert V. Guenther 


Through a magnificent collection of illustrations, reproduced in the finest possible 
quality, Tibeten Sacred Art illuminates the ancient artistic and spiritual tradition of 
Tibet. The text explores the psycho-sexuel symbolism’ of Tibetan Tantric art and 
explains the system of beliefs that integrates such polar opposites as multi-armed, 
flaming guardian deities and sublimely composed Buddhas, together in the same painting. 
“Tibetan Sacred Art also explores the place of Tibetan art in the dynamics of the 
meditative process. demonstrating how the entire cosmos of intense forces depicted 
in this art ultimately reflects the intricate psychological nature of the viewer and 
provides him with a means of transforming that nature. This book itself is a powerful 
testament to the heritage of Tantra, its beauty and relevance as manifested in the art 
E Tibet. Illustrated with 86 color plates and numerous block prints. 

“$37.50 


At fine bookstores throughout the world or direct (add $1.00 for shipping) from: 
Shambhala Publications, Inc. 
1123 Spruce Street А 


I ` Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Our complete cgtalog provided upon request. 








PUBLICATIONS OF IsMEO 


SERIE ORIENTALE ROMA 
Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tucc 


I - С. Тоса, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (1950), (out of print). 


II - L. Perecu, Northern India according to the е (1950), 
Lit. 3.000. 


HI - J. Teac: On the Date of the Buddhist Master of the Law ` 
Vasubandhu (1951), Lit. 3.000. 


IV - J.F. Rock, The Na kbi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies. Parts I 
“апа II (1952), 2 vols., Lit. 25.000. 


V - Conferenze. Vol. I: Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. by 
G. Canks, J. J. L. DUYVENDAK, C. Henrze, Р. Н. Porr (1952), 
Lit. 4.000. 


VI - Е. Couzg, Abbisamayalankara. Introduction and translations from ` 
original text, with Sanskrit-Tibetan index (1954), (out of print). 


VII - Conferenze. Vol. II: Containing lectures delivered: at. Is.M.E.O. 
by Н. Соввіч, N. Esam, М. ELIADE, J. Frrrrozar, P. Hum- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. Masur, E. H. DE TscHARNER (1955), Lit. 5.000. 


VIII - E. FRAUWALINER, The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginning of Bud- 


dbist Literature (1956), (out of print). 


` IX, 1 - G. Tuca, Minor Buddbist Texts. Part I: Containing Asanga’s | 


commentary on the Vajracchedika edited and translated; Analysis 
of the commentary on it by Vasubandu; Mabayámavimíika of 
Nagarjuna; Navaflok: of Kambalapada; Catubstavasamdsartha of 
Amrtükera; Hetutattvopadeía of Jitari; Tarkasopana of Vidyakara- . 
Santi; with an appendix containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 
dika, edited by N. P. CHAKRAVARTI (1956), (out of print). 


IX, 2 - G. Tuccr, Minor Buddbist Texts. Part II: Tbe Beranê 
of Kamalafila (1958), Lit. 10. 000. 


` 


X - Materials for tbe Study of Nepalese History and, Culture: 


X,1 - С. Тосс, Preliminary Report on Two Scientific Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 12,000. ` 
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XXXVII < M. Boyce, Tbe Letter of. Tansar (denis and Historical Texts 
from Iran, 1) (1968), Lit. 4.000. 


XXXIX - Orientalia Romana, 3: Ghalib. Two Essays: Selected Bes 
translated with Original Urdu Text and a Critical Introduction by 
Анмер Aut; La poesia di Ghalib, by A. BAUSANI (1969), Lit. 5.000. 


. XL - ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations in the Seventeenth 
. Century (1970), Lit. 15:000. 


LXI - С. Mork, Tbe T’u-yil-bun from the Northern Wei to M Time 
^. of tbe Five Dynasties (1970), Lit. 15. 000. NA 


XLI - Т. WYLE, A Tibetan Кее Geography of Nepal (1970), EN 


Lit. 3.000. 


хип. С. Tucc, Minor. Buddbist Texts, Part III: Third Bhavandkrama I 
(1971), Lit. 3.000. 


XLIV < Orienialia Romana; 4: W. Hassie, New Mongolian Minstrel; 
-A: TAMBURELLO, Note e-materiali sulla titolatura giapponese della 


sovranità; К. BEVIGLIA, I} simbolismo nella poesia giapponese del ` 


Vera Meiji; L. P. MISHRA, Introducing Recent Hindi Poetry (1972), ` 
Lit. 6.000. 


XLV - L. PETECH, Aristocracy did Cove in Tibet 1728-1959 
. (1973), Lit. 12.000. 


^ XLVI - E. CoNzz, Astädaðasābsrikāprajfäpēramitā. Арый VI- үш 
(1974), Lit. 12.000. ° 


XVI- H. E. RICHARDSON, с Dynasty Inscriptions ағ Lhasa (1974), | 
` Lit. 5.000. 4 


ХҮШ - M. Gorp, Tarikh-e . Sistan (Literary and Historical Texts hoi 
š Iran, 2) (276). Lit. 28.000. 


| Forthcoming works: 


^ R, Gyori - T. VENEATACHARYA, The Gilgit Missis of the Sanghabbe- 
davasiu, containing the Life of the Buddha (From the Vinaya of the ` 
Milasarvastivadin), 2- vols. ins 


` R. Grori, The Gilgit Manuscript of tbe Sayanasanavastu and the Adbika- 
: ranavastu, Being the 15th and 16th Sections of the Vera T tbe 
Milasarvastivadin. 


` R. GNoLI, П Pardtrisikaviveranam di Abhinavagupta. Testo &anscrito e tre- ° 
duzione. 


Аво SA'm AL-HAYy IBN AL-DAHHAK IBN Marup Сап Zayin al-Akbbar. 
` Translated by V. Pontecorvo. 


R. О, MEISEZAHL, The Central Tibetan Tradition of the Tanjur. 


МАМКАІ N. DEWANG, Miso ma pam dkar cag. Guide to the Holy Places 
on the Manosarowar Lake. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS . 


‘Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at 16 М.Е.О. оп the 


occasion of the 7th Centenary of the’ birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954). . 
by E. BALAzs, P. DEMIÉVILLE, K, ENOKI, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, Е. 
HAENISCH, І. Hampis, A. MosTAERT, L. Огѕснкі, A. NILAEANTA 
SHASTRI, Е. H. Scuarer, B. SPuLER, R. Wrrrxower. Roma, 1958, 
` Lit. 12.000. 


D. FACCENNA, A Guide to the Excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962. 
Rome, 1964, Lit. 3.000. 


GHALIB, Selected Poems, translated with an Introduction by AHMED ALI. 
Rome, 1969, Lit. 2.000. - | 


A. BAUSANI, L’Iran e la sua tradizione milenaria. Roma, 1971, Lit. 2.000. 
G. Тосс, Ciro il Grande. Roma, 1971, Lit. 2.000. 
A. GIUGANINO, Estetica della scrittura cinese. Roma, 1973, Lit. 1.200. 


India and Italy. Cultural Relations through Centuries. Catalogue of the 
Exhibition, edited by F. SctALPI and R. M. Crurso. Rome, 1974, 
Lit. 6.000. j 


RELAZIONI DI VIAGGIATORI 
ITALIANI IN INDONESIA 


Travel Pere of Talia Travellers in Indonesia issued under the 
Auspices of IsMEO and the Italian Cultural Centre of Биш 


Lettera di Giovani da Empoli intorno al viaggio da lui fatto a Malisa, 
` Introduzione e note a cura di A. BAUSANI, with an English Trans- 
lation. Roma, 1970, Lit. 4.000. 


L'Indonesia nelle relazioni di viaggio di Antonio Pigafetta. 
Introduzione e note di A. Bausant, with Indonesian. Translation. 
Roma, 1972. Lit. 4.000. 


ALIDRISI 


Opus Geograpbicum, sive < Liber ad eorum delectationem qui terras pera- 
grare studeant ». Critical Edition of the Book of Roger, by AL-IDrisi. 
Published under the joint auspices of the Istituto Universitario Orien- 
tale of Naples and IsMEO. Lit. 8.000 each. 

Fasciculus Primus. Arab Text. First Clima. Edited by T. Lewicxt, 
V. MowrEIL, M. T. Perit Suma, L. Rica, FUAD SAYYID, A. BAUSANI. 
Naples-Rome, 1970. 


Fasciculus Secundus. Arab Text. Second Clima. Edited by T. Lewicrt, 
V. MONTEIL, Hussain Monks, M. NALLINO, Fuap SAYYID, M. T. Ретті 
Suma, L. VECCIA VAGLIERI, S. MAQBUL AHMAD, R. TRATNI. Naples- 
Rome, 1971. 


Fasciculus Tertius. Arab Text. Third Clima. Edited by M. T. Perri 
Suma, R. RUBINACCI, С. OMAN, Hussain Monts. Naples-Rome, 1972. 
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Fasciculus Quartus. Arab Text; Third Cliina, Sections V-X. Edited by 
` M. Narumo, L. VECCIA VAGLIERI, Ca. PELLAT, R. RUBINACCI, M. T. 
` . Ретті SUMA, А. BOMBACI, R. ТАП. Naples-Rome, 1974. 


Fasciculus Quintus. Arab Text. Fourth Clima, Sections LIV. Edited 


by M. T. Ретті Suma, C. E. Duser, U. Rrzzrrano, R. D. Macro. 


. Naples-Rome, 1975. Lit. 25. 000. 


Fasciculus Sextus. Arab Text. Fourth Clima, Sections V-X. Edited by 
Сн. PELLAT, AS-SAYYD. A, AT-TiLBANI, L. Veccta- VAGLIERI, R. RUBI- 
NACCI, К. Trait Naples-Rome, 1976. Lit. 20.000. ; 


IL NUOVO RAMUSIO 
- Under the auspices of IsMEO 


- Commemorating the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of the past. This séries 


` is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO Ре Publishing Office), ` 


under Prof. G. Tucci's supervision. 


J- -Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da ее by О. MoNNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950). .. 


- IL 1-7 - I missionari italiani nel Tibet е nel Мера, by L. Pereca. Parts LIV: 
I Cappuccini. merch gn, Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, 5. I. (1952- 
1956). я 


ПІ, 1 - П libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. Dormi and T. 
BERTELE (1956). 


` 


IV - Viaggi di C. Federici е G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali by O. Pinto 
(1962). Р 


V - Le navigazioni atlantiche da veneziano Alvise-Ca’ da Mono, by T. Ga- 
SPARRINI LEPORACE (1965). | 


Vi, 1-I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle. Lettere dalla Persia, Tomo I, by F. 
GAETA and L. LOCKHART (1972). ` j 


VII - I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by 
L. LOCKHART, R. MoRozzo DELLA Rocca and М. F. TrgPoro (1973). 
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ISTITUTO. ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO Ер. ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS `- 
Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tuccr 


I - Reports on the Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). Rome, 
1962. . 
D. FACCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara Т, J 
С. Сатыла, Udegram. 


^ 


II, 2 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, . 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by Е. BONARDI; ` 
Descriptive Catalogue by M. Tapper. Rome, 1962. 


| T3 - D. Faccenna, Sculptures from tbe Sacred Area of Butkara I. (Swat, 
2 Pakistan). Part. 3: Plates CCCXXXVI.DCLXXV. Photographs by 
F. BoNAzDI; Descriptive. Catalogue by M. Tapper. Rome, 1964. 


IV - R. GösL, A Catalogue of Coins from Butkara I (Swat, Pakistan). 
Rome, 1976. . Lit. 12.000 


V - A. Вомваст, The Küfic Inscription in Persian Verses in tbe Court 
of the Royal Palace of Mas^ud ПІ at Ghazni. Rome, 1966. 
Lit. 8.000 


' VI - Travaux de restauration de monuments bistoriques en Iran. Rapports 
et études préliminaires, édités pat G. ZANDER. Rome, 1968. 
| Lit. 20.000 


УП, 1 - C. SILVI ANTONI, С. STACUL, The Proto-Historic Сада 
of Swat (Pakistan). Part 1: Description of Graves and Finds. Техі 
and Plates. Rome, 1972. Lit. 40.000 


° VIII, 1 - G. Avcratt, I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (Paki- 
: stan). Parte 1: Butkara II. Rome, 1967. ' Lit. 5.000 


IX - P. Darrina, L'immigrazione dei Saki nella Drangiana. Rome, 1967. | 
Lit. 8.000 


X - G. GNoLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistén antico. Rome, 1967. 
Lit. 10.000 . 


XI - C. E. BOSWORTH, Sistan under the Arabs, from the Islamic Conquest 
to the Rise of the Safférids (30-250/651-864).-Rome, 1968. . 
Lit. 10.000 
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XII - C. MASSARI МАВІОТТІМІ, Resti scheletrici dei Kalash e dei Kati 
(Chitral, Pakistan). Rome, 1974. Lit. 12.000 


xi, 1 - Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and tailed by “INAYAT-UR-RAH- 
MAN. Part 1. Rome, 1968. Lit. 9.000 


XV, Pe Pistes Geographie 6, 9-21: Ostiran und Zentralasien. 
Teil I: Griechischer Text neu herausgegeben und ins Deutsche 
übertragen von I. Ronca, mit der lateinischen Übersetzung des 
Jacobus Angelus, einer neuen englischen Übersetzung und textkri- 
tischen Noten. Rom, 1971. Lit. 10.000 


XVI - А. B. Tirta, Studies and Restorations at Parsa polih and Other Sites 
of Fars. Rome, 1972. | Lit. 30.000 


XVII - H.C. ACKERMAN, Narrative Stone Reliefs from Gandhara in the I 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London. Rome, 1975. Lit. 30.000 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
i CENTRO RESTAURI 


RESTORATIONS 
Under the Direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


— - E. GALDIERI, К. оаа, Progetto di sistemazione del Maydani 
bab, Roma, 1969. | Lit. 5.000 


I,1 - E. GALDIERI, Isfahan: Маз 4-4 Сита, 1: Photographs and Preli- 
minary Report. Roma, 1972. Lit. 20.000 


1,2 - Е. GALDER, Isfaban: Маз 44 Сита, 2: The Bityid Period. 
Roma, 1973. Lit. 7.000 


II - M. T. SHEPHARD PARPAGLIOLO, Kabul: Tbe Bagb-i Babur, a Project 
-and a- Research into tbe Possibilities of a Complete Reconstruction. 
Roma, 1972. | Lit. 5.000 


III, 1 - K. KARAPETIAN, Isfaban, New Julfa: The Houses of the Armenians. 
Roma, 1974. . Lit. 25.000 


IV - R. ORAZ, Grate liane nell’architettura safavide. Studi e restauri 
a Esfahan. Wooden Gratings in Safavid Architecture. Studies and 
Restorations at Esfahan. Roma, 1976. ` Lit. 25.000 


ARTICLES: 
! 


AGRAWALA R.C. - Newly Discovered Sberd 
from Sonkb and the Kinnari Pot dx 
Begram 
|AUFSCHNATTER Р. - Lands. and Places + Mi 
larepa 


G. - Two Himalayan ae in 
the Guimet Museum . . 


Bronto-Broccuteni P. - Guglielmo Scalise . 


BERTUCCIOLI G. - A Lion in Peking: Ludo- 
vico Buglio and tbe Embassy to China 
| о} Bento Pereire de Faria in 1678 . 
BUDDHA PRAKASH - New Light on the His- 
tory of North India after Yafovarman 
Саса L. - Ancient Near-Eastern Seals in tbe 
Neyeri Collection . 
Сатот L. and B. Chad = Bonk Re 
mains from the Site of Loebanr III 
(Swat, Pakistan) . 


| CATERINA L. - Chinese & Bluc-end- White » 
in the 4 Dace di Martina» Museum in 
Naples 

DARIAN S. - Ganga id Sata An Inci. 
dence of Mythological Projection . 


DONALDSON T. - Development of the n 
Mastaka. On Orissen Temples . 


mE L. - The First Anglo-Afgban War 
and the British Retreat of 1842: The 
Functions of History and Folklore 


GALDIERI E. - Technical Report om the 
Maintenance, Restoration and the Study 
of the Palace of Ya'rabi Imam Bal*arab 
bin Sultan at Jabrin near Babla, Oman 


Gurscgow N. - The Pujabari Math: a 
Survey of Newer Building Techniques 
end Restoration Methods in the ag 
of Kathmandu 

Hussie W. - An Inscribed Stele Des T'ien- 
shan with a Fragment of tbe Mongol 
Translation of the елы b Si- - 
regetü guosi Corje . . 





(Survey carried out 10tb-111b May 1974) ` 
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Culture 
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Salivary Secretion in Some Populations 
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Aspects: Racial Considerations) . 
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VERCELIN G. - The Identification of Fi- 
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e 


BOOK REVIEWS: 


AALTO P. - Oriental Studies in Finland 1828- 
1918 (G. Glaesser) 

Anan EM. < The Cult of the Deal ina 

| Chinese Village (L. Lenciotti) . 

Axi$zv K.A. (ed) - Arheologiteskie isale- 
dovanija v kaxakhstene (G. Glaesser) 

ARCHER W.G. - The Hill of the Flutes is 
Tucci) 


Asrarow A. (ed) - кз in 
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